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Kirst Award Winner 


AT THE CLEVELAND FILM FESTIVAL 


DARTNELL PRESENTS BORDEN AND BUSSE IN... 


“OVERCOMING OBJECTIONS” 


A Sales-Training Motion Picture 


“Overcoming Objections” spotlights the six most effective techniques 


used by successful salesmen to overcome sales obstacles. 


The Cleveland Film Festival oscar-winner shows how objec tions 


can serve as fuel to spark the sales talk. Produced for The Dartnell 
Corporation by The Jam Handy Organization, this entertaining film 
will instruct and inspire new salesmen and old-timers. 


Specialists in the production of sales-training motion pictures, 


The Jam Handy Organization can help you get your sales messages 


across with dramatic clarity. 
It's one of a series 
For your sales meetings, conventions 
or training programs, you can obtain 
a print ol this 30-minute sound motion WZ AM HANDY , . 
picture by writing to J N leg anigaldor 
The Dartnell Corporation, $ 


4060 Ravenswood Avenue, 


( ‘hic ago 40, Illinois 


VISUALIZATIONS e MOTION PICTURES e LIVE SHOWS e PRESENTATIONS e SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


NEW YORK 19 PITTSBURGH 22 DETROIT 11 DAYTON 2 CHICAGO 1 HOLLYWOOD 28 
1775 BROADWAY GATEWAY CENTER 2821 E.GRAND BLVD. 310 TALBOTT BLDG. 230 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE, 5746 SUNSET BLVD. 


or why New York’s top grocers put most of their 


eggs in the Journal-American shopping basket 


Newspapers love to run up statistics and graphs 
and charts about their leadership in all kinds of 
obscure fields. One leads the town in jeweled 
poodle collar linage. Another leads the town in 
sterling silver anchovy uncurler linage. The trouble 
with these statistics is that darned few people buy 
jeweled poodle collars and sterling silver anchovy 
uncurlers. In other words, who cares? Everybody, 
on the other hand, eats, and eats every day, and 
eats several times a day. And the fact that the 
Journal - American has carried more retail food 
advertising than any other paper in New York for 
the past eleven years seems significant. There 
are, of course, very good reasons for this. 


More people who eat read the Journal - American 
than any other nickel paper in New York. The 


Journal- American also has the lowest milline rate 
(cost per line per million readers who eat) of any 
full-size New York newspaper. That’s why the 
A & P, the Associated Food Stores, the Bohack 
stores, and the Safeway stores—four of the town’s 
biggest grocers—run more linage in the Journal- 
American than anywhere else. And remember, 
you department store buyers, and manufacturers, 
and advertising agencies, people who eat also 
wear hats and shoes and corsets, and also sit on 
sofas and walk on rugs and play on pianos. In 
fact, people who eat do almost all the buying of 
anything there is to buy. And advertisers who 
advertise can therefore profitably advertise al- 
most anything there is to advertise in the Journal- 
American. You, too. Hungry? 


Smart advertisers are getting more than they pay for 
in the J-A. They’re hitting the J-A J-Ackpot 


Journal: i 
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ADVERTISING 
Using Advertising as a Sales Tool — No. !0 in a Series 
No Theme Is Stronger Than Sales Policy! 
By Bert Cremers, Vice-President, Michigan Alkali Division, 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


DIRECT MAIL 


Your Dealer Mailing Pieces Making 

A Beeline to the Paper-Baler? 
Then take a cue from the dealer promotion experiment re- 
ported here. This is the principle: Find an unselfish approach 
to your copy, let the commercial just tag along. 


No other medium 


sells like newspapers. 
FAIR TRADE PRICING 


No other shea Enforced Fair Trade" Is Best for All 
sells like one that is Because it tends to reduce prices, helps secondary brands to 


close to the people. compete, staves off government controls—so says Emanuel 
Katz, President, Doeskin Products, Inc. 


No other newspaper 


is as close to the 
What We Really Need Is fair Trade 


Pricing laws are no more enforceable than prohibition and 


people as one which 


is part of its they ignore the whole concept of mass distribution—so argues 


community. a New York Consultant for a Management Engineering Firm. 


No newspaper 
is part of its GENERAL 


community until Who Wrecked $1.25-a-Pound Coffee? 


it reaches most Americans did not exactly boycott their favorite drink. But 
many no longer could afford $1.25 a pound for it. More turned 
of the people. to “instant” coffee and some to “extenders.’’ When the FTC 
, he Cl — began naming names, President Vargas of Brazil killed him- 
n the Cleveland area, self and some U.S. firms wriggled too. 


The Press reaches By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor 
7-out-of-10 homes 


on every buying day. 
INSTITUTIONAL MARKETS 


“All business is local” The Institutional Market: 
means exactly that Jack Pot for Kraft Foods 
. It was only four years ago the company decided to tackle the 
in any market— institutional market with specialized products, specialized 
large or small. selling, and specialized advertising. But this year it expects 
to do between $35 and $40 million in volume. 
By Robert S. Lochridge, Institutional Sales Manager, Kraft 
Foods Co. 


|| dh 
he a 7 MANPOWER 
* 5 This 5-Way Manpower Program 
C] ‘ Cut Salesmen’, Turnover 50% 
Ji | d Standard Register’s war on failure: Define the causes for high 
e\ e an turnover. Correct management policies and procedures. Ap- 


praise, refine, improve. Make sales personnel development a 
continuous priority function of top management. 


Pre s \. By Robert Zinn, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Standard 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING 
Country Store with 
Big-City Ideas 
It’s plunked down in the middle of the Texas open spaces, and 
it represents a near-$100,000 investment. And maybe it isn't 
an anomaly after all. 
By Eugene Whitmore .... 


The Kit Hit 
a result of aggressive do-it-yourself merchandising to a 
public consumed with the determination to tinker, fix up and 
build. , 


SALES AIDS 
Distributors Like Movies 
Their associations have created a seven-part sales training 
film costing over $300 per set. So they will appreciate sceing 
vour films of production demonstrations and sales training. 


By Louis H. Brendel, Merchandising Director, James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. 


Proto Men Carry Merchandisers 

To Dealer's Front Door 
Ratio of sales-to-calls moves up when hardware men see “the 
real thing” instead of a reproduction on a catalog page. 
By A. L. Platky, Zone Manager at Large, Proto Tools 


When Prospects Say, 

Show Me Examples!" 
Give them a booklet of case histories of your products in use. 
Before you turn your salesmen into photo-reporters, read why 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass employs a commercial service. . 


SALES CONTESTS 


A Fresh Twist on Incentives: 
Salesmen Compete for Holidays 


It’s often tough to find contest and award ideas for unionized 
driver salesmen. Lucas Valley Dairy is cheering the enthusi- 
astic response to its offer of days-off as prizes in its annual 
new account contest. Here’s how the plan works. .........- 


SALES PROMOTION 


Look Who's Buying a Typewriter— 
It's Mom! 


Sponsorship through department stores of free classes in touch 
typing by Royal McBee Corp. has two aims: to sell the house- 
wife herself, and to develop her support in approving the pur- 
chase of a machine for her children. 


Sales Promotion Executives 
To Form National Organization 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 135 New Books for Marketing Men 
Comment Bete 27 Readers’ Service 

Executive Shifts ...eee. 100 Sales Trends (Industrial) 
Human Side TTT 

Letters Sy reer. oe They're in the News . 

"Lost. Sale” Quiz - Trends 


Marketing Pictographs Worth Writing For . 
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10,801 
Advertisers 
Can't be 
Wrong! 


@ 10,801 Advertisers placed prod- 
uct descriptive advertising in 
1954 Annual Edition of Thomas 
Register. This astonishing adver- 
tising patronage far exceeds the 
number of advertisers using all 
other industrial media combined. 


This record trend to T. R. is 
quickly summarized in the re- 
marks of one of our advertisers— 
“The steady stream of high qual- 
ity inquiries, the kind that result 
in sales, is our reason for placing 
Thomas Register at the top of 
our list.” 


You can get the facts about 


this low cost way of securing 
sales producing inquiries, from 
a Thomas Register representa- 
tive. Write or call him now for 
the 1955 Edition. 


The Only Paid Circulation 


in the field — 
ABC 96% Paid AbD 


[THOMAS 


REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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hat is this 
“earth to hearth” 
business ? 


Well, for one thing, we hired a man to con- 

firm or upset some of our ideas about the 

billion dollar coal market. His quest led him 

to a national coal trade association which does a won- 
derful job for the industry. Having no idea 
who sent him, the people there dispatched 
him back to an outfit called ‘‘Mechani- 
zation, Inc.”’ 


That’s us! 


When we’re not hiring researchers, we =~ 
publish two magazines with 5 syllable names: ~% 
““Mechanization” and “‘Utilization,’’ one with 

only 4 syllables, “‘“Mechannual,”’ 

book, ‘‘Coal Industry Purchasing Manual.” 


_MECHANIZATION covers coal from the mine-owner’s 
—== dream to the finished product. It is 
read by 14,500 major buying influences 
in those mines which account for 87% 
of America’s coal output, 95% of 
coal’s purchases. 


. TILIZATION picks up where MECHANIZATION stops, 


UTILIZATION is unique. It does the work of 

5 books, reaching coal’s principal users (90%... 

of annual consumption)—coal retailers and —2 

wholesalers, coal docks and coal handling railroads, manu- 
facturers, steel and cement mills, electric 
utilities and municipal power stations. 


never lets go ’til the ashes are hauled away. <S 
a 


MECHANNUAL records coal mine his- 
tory; forecasts the future; illustrates prog- 
ress through detailed ‘‘modern mine’ articles. 


COAL INDUSTRY PURCHASING MANUAL tells buying 
influences where to find what they want to buy. 


Thus we’re the only publishing house that covers 
coal from earth to hearth. In the process of getting out 
these books, we’ve come to know more coal men and 
more coal users than anybody. We know a great deal 
about production methods, preparation technique, trans- 
portation, retail sales, industrial han- 
dling and burning problems. 


“~~ 


If you have something to sell coal “~~~ 
producers or users, we: place our coal w~ 
authority at your service. 


echanization, Inc. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Cave Sales Dollare 


There just aren’t enough hours in a day for a salesman to do an adequate 
selling job without help. In addition to time spent on office work and await- 
ing interviews, the growth and decentralization of industry has brought 
problems of increased, travel time, more buying influences and more difficult 
access to plant personnel. 

When you advertise your product or service, consistently, in business 
publications your prospects look to for help with their jobs, you multiply 
the calling power and increase the productivity of your sales staff. Business 
paper advertising can talk to thousands of prospects . . . can arouse interest 
in, and create a preference for, your product . . . at pennies per call. 

Just as high speed machines cut production costs, well-planned business 
publication advertising cuts sales costs. It “‘mechanizes” the first three 
steps of a sale and lets the salesman concentrate his valuable time and talent 
on the all-important job of making the proposal and closing the sale. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page booklet, ‘‘Orders 
and How They Grow.” Also about our new sound-slide film, “‘Plateau of 


Progress”’ which is available for showing at sales and management meetings. 


McGRAW-HILL , 


F FOR BUSINESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. @ 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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70,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 


how te nail down 


More Orders 
Qvicker s 


Is making sales like driving nails? We think it may be. Both 
are the result of the right impact—at the right place—at the 
right time—with the right amount of power. 


Just as you can, after a fashion, drive a nail with a rock or the 
heel of a shoe—you can get sales by putting salesmen to work 
“cold-calling”, “lobby-sitting”, “plant-prowling”. But all are 
time consuming, inefficient and expensive. 


There’s a better way. To drive a nail—use a hammer. To make 
sales—use the proved N.E.D. selling-action. N.E.D. is a sales 
tool that does produce worthwhile inquiries—does produce 
more sales— produces them faster at low cost. 


Here’s the handle to this time-proved sales tool. It’s a new file 
of facts on how N.E.D. helps stir up sales in over 42,500 
plants of all kinds and types. 


This new brochure gives you information about how N.E.D. 
keeps up with the changes and continuing growth in all 
industries ... tells you who reads N.E.D. and what they look 
for in it... analyzes markets reached by N.E.D. ... brings you 
reports on reader response and buying action from N.E.D. 
advertising ... furnishes data on how you can use N.E.D. to 
help make sales in the face of today’s tough competition. 


You'll find the information valuable--so, ask for your copy of 


this new brochure today. 


210,060 READERS in over 42,500 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 


BPA 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


A LITTLE BIT OF NAME-CALLING 


Since brand naming has long been a 
hobby of mine, I was interested in the 
article, “How to Pick a Name for a New 
Product” by Robert N. McMurry (SM, 
Aug. 15, p. 102). Though I have great 
respect for Dr. McMurry, I beg to differ 
with some of his examples. 


He considers Keepsake (rings) as a 
name which implies the product will de- 
liver the results the purchaser seeks, yet 
he lists Heirloom (silver) as a meaning- 
less brand name. He also states that a 
brand name should have a quality con- 
notation. It seems to me that Keepsake 
and Heirloom mean much the same thing 
but that. Heirloom has a greater quality 
connotation than Keepsake. 


The doctor considers Paper-Mate a 
meaningless brand name for a pen. Per- 
haps Parker would have been the better 
choice. 


He suggests that Klassy Kut Klothes 
denotes cheapness and lack of product 
prestige. I suggest that the makers of 
Klassy Kut Klothes are not pitching to a 
prestige market, that the market in which 
they are interested will be more _ at- 
tracted to the label Klassy Kut Klothes 
than any prestige label. 


William Johnston 


Service Executive 
The Public Relations Board 
Chicago, Tl. 


. . . We were naturaily delighted that 
Keepsake was classified under the list of 
names that imply that the product will 
deliver the results the purchaser seeks. 
Dr. McMurry certainly hits the nail on 
the head but we often wonder how much 
the name means as opposed to how much 
a trade name means as a result of concen- 
trated and consistent advertising. 


I believe Camel is an example of about 
the poorest name possible for a cigaret. 
Yet, due to constant advertising and mer- 
chandising, it has consistently been the 
top brand in that highly competitive field. 


As Dr. McMurry points out, many 
names may have meaning to a chemical 
engineer or a Ph.D. but little meaning to 
the consuming public. Anyway he breaks 
the subject down very nicely and has ap- 
propriate examples to prove his point. 


As to our own name—I believe it is a 
natural, but it is the advertising and 
promotion behind it that have made it 
successful. Also, thvow in a lot of sales 
effort. The name itself has not caused the 
consumer to break down jewelry store 
doors. 


R. O. Beadel 
Sales Manager 
A. H. Pond Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


(continued on page 12) 
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Heating 
Piping a 


Air Conditioning | 


JANUARY 1955 


DIRECTORY (ND SHOW NUMBER | 


Your product story har lasting sales power tn 
this accepted Suying Guide 


Go strong here . . . it’s your best, most economical 
means of selling the 18,000 KEY engineers and con- 
tractors who purchase-control the industrial and large 
building field. Cover-to-cover attention is assured by: 


DIRECTORY SECTION 


Well over 1,000 different products 
used in industrial and large build- 
ing heating, piping and air condi- 
tioning will be listed alphabetically. 
Names and addresses of all manu- 
facturers making these products will 
be indicated. Products advertised in 
this issue will be classified in a sep- 
arate section of the Directory together 
with the names of the firms adver- 
tising them. In addition, there will be 
a listing of all known trade names. 
This field-specialized Directory is the 
standard reference book used by 
your prospects and customers. 


SHOW SECTION 


The January 1955 issue will provide 
extra value with a thorough preview 
of the 12th International Heating, 
Ventilating and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position to be held in Philadelphia 
January 24-28. Subscribers will re- 
ceive this issue well in advance of 
the Show's opening. They'll find a 
their 


products, a handy guide to the many 


listing of all exhibitors and 
displays, complete program informa- 


tion—in short, material of interest 


to all whether attending or not. 


REGULAR CONTENT 


Aside from the valuable Directory 
feature and impressive Show cover- 
age, the January HP&AC will carry 
normal editorial content. There will 
be a full quota of timely articles plus 
the regularly appearing Journal of 
the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. Year after 
year, HP&AC, as the field-leading 
publication, consistently serves its ad- 
vertisers to measurable advantage. 
Now, for the 21st year, HP&AC again 
provides with the special January 
Issue an exceptional advertising 
opportunity. 


Capitalize ou thir rich opportunity ar so many 


Over 90% of Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning's sub- 
scribers (all paid — ABC) state they use the Directory 
Issue when specifying and purchasing — referring to 
it in many cases as often as every week. Little wonder 
so many advertisers use spreads, inserts, multiple 
pages in January! By taking adequate space to pre- 
sent complete product data, you too without question 
will reap substantial sales benefits in the months 
ahead. Reserve space now, or write today for 
further information. 


KEENEY PUBLISHING... 6N. Michigan, Chicago 


@ AiR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS: 3734 Woodridge Rd. 


others do cach Yanuary 


NEW YORK: 1734 Grand Central Terminal LOS ANGELES: 672 S. LaFayette Park Place 
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- BEHOLD 


} our brilliant aggregation 
of Talent! 


ee TRL HOS 


SATURDAY NIGHT ON 


NBC-TYV 


the Kings and Queens of Hilarity 
guaranteed to Revive, Renovate, and 
Revitalize the Sagging Spirits 
The capers of a most clever couple 


ETHEL & ALBERT 


The merry mishaps of a mighty mite 


MICKEY ROONEY 


Fabulous fun with a frantic ex-fighter 
oll ed ORs LD JS pS, 
eh pes 


The irresistable, impulsive, incomparable 


IMGGENE COCA 


The one, the only 


alternating with dancing, dashing 


DONALD OCONNOR 


A great new entertainer, worthy member of this classic and unequalled retinue 


GEORGE GOBEL SOLD OUT! 


And to pl. ji d to th i th t Each and every booth 
nd to play, sing and dance to the favorite ballads of the nation ape re 


a ' @ Ale will be crammed full 
| | as ' of wondrous wares to 

os be sold during the stu- 

pendous congregation 


RASA SANA RARE NE NEE SSA SANE SN Ee — 
And as a special added attraction... 


Every fourth Saturday, 9:00 to 10:30 pm, a stupendous 90 minute ; NBC. cat ial 
NBC “LIVE” COLOR SPECTACULAR...“MAX LIEBMAN PRESENTS” = opp 


ON ANS SANS AN NP 
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a 200 mile wide 


MDT adie: phe the 2 ES 


for nearly 6 years, 


was the only TV station 


IN THE MID-SOUTH 


The habit of tuning to WMCT during that long 
period is one that is firmly fixed today among 
285,737 Mid-South TV homes. 

And WMCT on preferred low band VHF 
Channel 5, operates on a maximum 100,000 watts 
power from its “topper” tower of 1,088 feet. 


_- ~ 


is the only TV station 
THAT EVERY TV HOME CAN 
GET IN THIS AREA 


This means that WMCT delivers a better signal 
service . . . a Clearer picture over a wider area 
than any other Memphis TV station from 100 to 
135 mile radius. 


Pas geerne me 


THE ONE TV STATION THAT 
SELLS ALL OF THE MID-SOUTH 


MEMPHIS’ 
First TV Station 
NOW 100,000 WATTS 
WMC — WMCF — WMCT 


MEMPHIS - CHANNEL 5 
Affiliated with NBC—Also affiliated with ABC and DUMONT 


Owned and operated by National Representatives 
The Commercial Appeal The Branham Co. 


LETTERS 


A YEARLY REPRINT ON PICTOS? 


I wonder how many other readers of 
SALES MANAGEMENT clip out the Market- 
ing Pictographs and file them away until 
such time as they may need them? Our 
office certainly does, and I might add 
often sends away for the original re- 
search from which the pictographs are 
made. 


On the other hand, the file has become 
unwieldy over the years, and since page 
after page must be turned over, it is not 
as easy a reference file as it might be. 


Is there any chance that others might 
be interested in a reprint service of these 
on a yearly basis that would include an 
index at the end of the year so that they 
could be punched and put in a loose leaf 
notebook ? 


David L. Keith 


David L. Keith & Co. 
Peoria, III. 


& Won't you drop a note to this de- 
partment, c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N.Y., if you would be interested in 
a yearly reprint service on_picto- 
graphs, such as subscriber Keith sug- 
gests? If there is sufficient response, 
we'll be most happy to take the 
project under consideration. . . Mar- 
keting Pictographs appear on page 65 
this issue. 


PARKER PEN AND OUR SURVEY 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board is holding a Marketing Conference 
in New York City September 22, 23 and 
24 at the Waldorf and Shelton Hotels. 


I am to be one of the speakers on the 
morning of the 22nd and my topic will 
be Sales Forecasting as it is done by The 
Parker Pen Co. Since our forecasting 
procedures are based on statistics from 
your May 10, 1954 issue, the Survey of 
Buying Power, I will make frequent ref- 
erence to the magazine in my talk. 


I am wondering if you would like to 
make several copies of this issue avail- 
able at the session for the information of 
those attending? 


J. W. Van Camp 


Budget Director 
The Parker Pen Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 


> It’s very thoughtful of you to make 
the suggestion, Mr. Van Camp, and 
we're delighted to cooperate. 


SOL POLK ON SELLING 


All of us here at Polk Brothers 
have enjoyed reading about ourselves 
(“Adventures in Shopping—the Discount 
Houses,” installment 4, SM, Aug. 1, p. 
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THE NEWEST, MOST UNUSUAL AND WORTHWHILE 
BUSINESS CHRISTMAS GIFT YOU COULD GIVE! 


easy-to-use + highly efficient + refillable 


PUSH-BUTTON FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


for home and automobile 


Here’s a top quality business Christmas 
gift so different, so good-looking and so 
practical, that itll be a reminder of your 
thoughtfulness to customers and friends 
for years. This item was acclaimed last 
year... the year of its introduction... 
the Grand Prize Winner of the National 
Home Safety Awards. Make it your 
business Christmas gift this year... 
persons receiving one will appreciate 
your thinking of their firesafety. 
Attractively boxed and ready for This full 1 pint capacity PYRENE 
Christmas wrapping . . . individual Push-Button Fire Extinguisher actually 
corrugated reshipping carton will be é 
furnished at slight extra cost. costs less than the average business 
Christmas gift. Just the thing for kitchen, 
furnace, workshop or automobile... 
steady pressurized stream of PYRENE 
Liquid kills incipient gasoline, grease, 
electrical, rubbish and many other fires 
at the touch of a button. 
Forcomplete details, contact your local 
PYRENE representative or write us 
direct today, stating the quantity desired. 
You'll be more than pleased with this 
unique business Christmas gift. 


ar i, RETAILS AT $7.95 
Comes complete with attractive match- WITH MOST ATTRACTIVE 


ing wall bracket. Easily mounted at 


any convenient location. QUANTITY PRICES 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWARK 8 «+ NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
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Mill & Factory reach 


we ne nn er rg ene 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATIO 


ll eatin 
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salesmen must see to sell! 


This salesman knows where he’s going 


He knows whose “OK” means an order in this plant—and in every 
important plant in his territory. Titles mean little to him—buying 
power everything. Through repeated personal sales calls, he has 
learned the combination of key men he must see to sell. 


MILL & FACTORY builds and maintains its circulation by apply- 
ing this same basic local knowledge of buying patterns on a nation- 
wide scale. 


MILL & FACTORY’s readers are hand-picked for proven buying 
authority by 1,645 sales engineers across the country—men who sell 
machinery, equipment and supplies to industry. Every copy is paid 
for under this uniquely successful Conover-Mast Franchise Circula- 
tion Method. 


MILL & FACTORY makes sure that your advertising reaches the 
key men in industry — the same pre-identified buying influences, 
regardless of title, your salesmen must see to sell. 


Mills Factory 


205 EAST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 17, N, Y,. gq 
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Give the TAU 


Everyone will enjoy the Dazey 
“Nutcracker Suite”’... Its fine qual- 


ity chrome “crackit’’ and highly ~ ‘ < PN 
> 


polished maple bowl is impres- j ©/* Guaranteed by ™ 


sive—superb efficiency is a delight. 

The “Nutcracker Suite’ is pack- 

aged in a beautiful gift package 

ready to mail. a 
ie Be sure 

wuM1e 43 

a sample unit for your inspection and be sure to 


request Quantity prices tor your specific requirements 


DAZEY CORPORATION: ST. LOUIS 7, MISSOURI 


Listeners stick 
with WBNS... 


Central Ohio fans stay right 
with it. They keep tuned to 
the TOP 20 PULSE-rated pro- 
grams on WBNS Radio both 
day and night. And so many 
of them stick with it that 
there are more folks listening 
to WBNS Radio than to all 
all other local stations 
combined! 


ASK 
JOHN 
BLAIR 


radio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CBS for CENTRAL OHIO 


LETTERS_ 


60) and are of course grateful to you 
and your staff for the very fine article. 


We have had countless comments from 
other people who have read the piece, 
so it would seem that the impact of SALES 
MANAGEMENT reaches far and wide. 


The underlying philosophy at Polk 
Brothers is this: The more good things 
we place in the American home through 
selling, the more good things can be pro- 
duced by our nation’s manufacturers. To 
our way of thinking, the answer to our 
country’s economic health is contained in 
that philosophy. Everyone connected with 
Polk Brothers is dedicated to that thinking 
—we expect always to sell more today 
than we did yesterday so that the prod- 
ucts available tomorrow will be even 
better. 


Again our thanks to you and your staff 
for a lucid, factual report on Polk 
Brothers. 


Sol Polk 


President 
Polk Brothers 
Chicago, III. 


MERCHANDISING THE ADVERTISING 


I read with great interest Lawrence 
M. Hughes’ article, “How Well Is Your 
Advertising Sold?” (SM, Aug. 1, p. 70). 


Undoubtedly Mr. Hughes’ basic prem- 
ise . . . that advertising would be more 
effective if more effort were expended to 
harness it at the point-of-purchase . . . is 
a valid one. 


However, I was somewhat chagrined 
to read that home equipment manufac- 
turers felt that “it’s like pulling teeth to 
get any help at all from national maga- 
zines, and that the charge for such help 
is exorbitant.” 


So far as The American Home is con- 
cerned, we have a substantial program 
designed to merchandise advertising at 
the retail level called “The American 
Home Retail Merchandising Program.” 


This program is a personal call mer- 
chandising service at the dealer or retail 
level, supplied without charge to adver- 
tisers. Specially trained, experienced men 
call on top executives of department 
stores, individual store owners, etc., and 
carry the advertiser’s message to the 
point-of-purchase personally. 


Since the program was initiated at the 
beginning of the year, The American 
Home has made calls for advertisers like 
Firestone, Bendix, DuPont Paint, Arm- 
strong Cork, DuPont Dacron, Toro Mfg. 
Co., Bissell Sweepers and others. 


Norman Roberts 


Director 

Retail Merchandising Program 
The American Home 

New York, N.Y. 
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SINGL 


meeting rooms 
to seat as many as 


1500 PEOPLE -«..”.. 15! 


5 KENTUCKY HOTEL FLAG ROOM 
7800 square feet will accommodate 
1500 for meetings, 1100 for food service. 


Louisville’s KE NTUCKY HOTEL | 


now offers facilities comparable to any in the nation 


As this is being written, 2418 people are being 
served in various banquets and dinners in the 
Kentucky Hotel—1093 of them in our great ‘Flag 
Room”, alone! (Several little regional meetings 
are also being held, seating as few as 10 people!) 
Which is just to indicate what great things have 
happened in this hotel. Two tremendous additions 
have been built. Air-conditioning in every meeting 
room, large or small, as well as in the lobby and 
all public restaurants, and about one-third of our 


bedrooms. In other words, the Kentucky has been 


THESE BLUEPRINTS AND 
PICTURES ARE “WORTH 
A THOUSAND WORDS!” 


. 
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made one of the nation’s greatest convention 
hotels—ready, willing and eager to serve any 
sort of meeting, for almost any number of people. 


Remember, too, that the Kentucky is the sister 
organization to Louisville's famous Brown Hotel 
— operated by the same management as the 
Kentucky. 


Get all the facts before you plan your next state, 
regional, national or international convention. 
The book of blueprints shown below will open 
your eyes. Use the coupon, while you remember! 


The Kentucky Hotel 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Without obligation, please send me a copy of the 
Factbook as advertised in Sales Management for 
September 20. 

Name 

Organization 


Address 


"Why," the sales manager said, “do we 


concentrate so much of our advertising 


in Product Engineering?” 


This same question and answer undoubtedly find their place in conversations 

between hundreds of sales and advertising executives. 

For over 850 sales managers, whose products are now advertised in Product Engineering, 
the question is a natural one... and the answer a very sound reason for Product 
Engineering’s wide leadership as an advertising medium to design engineers. 


In just four years, Product Engineering’s all-paid circulation has grown by 55%.* 
And in contrast to the free distribution of all other design magazines, 

this paid circulation is the kind that grows only from the self-generated, 

insistent demand of design engineers for the help which Product Engineering alone 
can bring them. These basic buyers of industry, these Product Engineering subscribers, 
have read Product Engineering ... liked what they read ... evaluated the worth 

of this magazine to them... and then put their money on the line to have it. 


. 


*Product Engineering’s all-paid circulation with the June 1954 issue was 28,071, (subject to ABC audit) 


And if, by chance, you should be asked what it costs to put the unmatched power 
of this magazine behind your products, with all the exclusive proof of readership 
it alone can give you, the surprising answer is: 


“Product Engineering’s cost-per-thousand is the lowest in its field.” 


This matter of offering the most value for the least money is perhaps the clincher 

to Product Engineering’s dominant advertising position 

in the $28-billion Original Equipment Market. In the past 12 months, advertisers 
put over 1,000 more pages in Product Engineering than in any other design magazine. 
And if you want more original equipment business at less cost, 


you'll be value-wise, indeed, to put Product Engineering first on your schedules. 


“Because,” the advertising manager said, “it’s 


the only magazine in the design field that can 


demonstrate this kind of ever-growing 


acceptance among design engineers.” 


THE MEN WHO DESIGN 
AMERICA’S NEW PRODUCTS 
READ Product Engineering 


Dp Gh 


The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Design Engineering 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 36 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 3 © Boston 16 
© Chicago 11 © Cincinnati 8 ©* Cleveland 
15 * Dallas 1 © Detroit 26 * Los Angeles 
17 * New York 36 © Philadelphia 3 © 
Pittsburgh 22 * San Francisco 4 * St. Louis 8 


THE HUMAN 


FANCY HARDWARE is 
turning eyes as well as open- 
ing doors. Here’s a sampling 
of Yale & Towne’s newest 
line. The products borrow 
on antique china for inspira- 
tion. Housewives and decora- 


BREAD AND BUTTER 
BUSINESS 


The smaller the retailer, the more 
important is his bread and butter 
“business. 


One such retailer is Barney's, a local 
furniture store in Paterson, N. J. 


Barney's has been sponsoring an 
hour-long Western feature on 
Channel 13 for more than — 
four years. 


Channel 13 must, obviously, be put- 
ting bread and butter business into 
Barney’s:till. How about your till? 


WATV, Channel 13, does 0 job 


for retailers of all sizes in the 
Metropolitan New York-New Jersey 


How To Open Doors 


Used to be that a keyhole was something into which one fitted a 
key (or an eye): A doorknob was a device used for opening or shut- 
ting a door: A light switch plate was merely a small panel which 
covered up the hole in the wall made by switch and the wires which 
carry the electricity. No longer. Today, thanks to The Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., they’re things to be admired, then used. Further- 
more, they’re objects to be bought, not merely in hardware stores 
but in gift shops! 


‘These beautiful ceramics came about because of the demand from 
decorators. For years interior decorators and style-minded housewives 
had railed against unsightly switch plates and the limited selection 
available in doorknobs. A few decorators had brought back from 
Europe beautiful doorknobs—antiques and costly—for installation in 
the homes of the fortunate few who could afford such things. Yale 
& Towne, who have been making perfectly usual, perfectly service- 
able doorknobs for years, decided that hardware which captured the 
flavor of these lovely imports would have housewives switching door- 


knobs like shell artists. 


Last year the venerable company presented to the public its offer- 
ings in fancy doorknobs, styled by Freda Diamond. In the shelter 
magazines and in other national publications half-page, full-color 
advertisements appeared: “‘Hand decorated porcelain knobs to com- 
plement all decorative periods . durable as they are beautiful. 
Install them in minutes . . . easy directions show you how.” Alto- 
gether there are a dozen of the doorknobs you hate to leave. And 
women-—men, too—have bought them as if they were necessities of 


life. 


So great was the success of Y & T’s new products that the company 
has recently brought out the switch plates and keyhole covers. And 
to tie up the room, decoratively speaking, drawer pulls are available 
to match the other products. 
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tors are buying like mad. 


4 


they Buy More because they Have More! ' 


@ Take Drug Store Sales for example . . . including such 
items as toiletries, school supplies, drugs . . . the average 
family expenditure in Indianapolis and Marion County 
was 86.3% above the national average in 1953.* 


Yes, people do BUY MORE in Indianapolis, because the 


average income per family in this big market is $6,138— 
18.7% above the national average.* And that’s not all— 
look at these other important market advantages: 


> It’s BIG... over 600,000 population 


> It's STEADY .. . unsurpassed for diversification and 
balance of industry and agriculture 


> It’s EASILY REACHED ... you get saturation coverage 
of the metropolitan area, plus an effective bonus coverage 
of the 44 surrounding counties in The Star and The News. 
Write for complete market data today. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*Consumer Income Supplement, 1954, Standard Rate & Data Service. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR @ 


YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN 


a ®h. 
-. © 


INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS st 
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If your product or service is of 
value to firms engaged in the 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable In- 
dustry, you can’t afford to be 
without The Packer Red Book 
and Red Book Service. The Red 
Book’s up-to-date listings of 
more than 35,000 firms gives 
you their complete addresses, 
telephone numbers, sales and 
buying personnel and the con- 
tacts you need to deal directly 
and effectively with this 
$7,000,000 industry. 


At one low annual subscription 
price you have complete finan- 
cial and business methods 
ratings, type of business and 
general information on each 
firm and individual in the Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry. 
This information is kept up-to- 
date in weekly bulletin supple- 
ments—plus special reports as 
the occasion requires, and the 
personal service you may need. 


Whether you are looking for 
new business connections in the 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable In- 
dustry, keeping informed on your 
present business 
connections, or 
evaluating busi- 
ness inquiries, the 
Packer Red Book 
service is your 
complete and con- 
tinuous guide to 
the entire Fresh 
Fruit and Vege- 
table Industry. 


Write today for full information 
on the RED BOOK! 


THE PACKER 


PUBLISHING CO. 


201 Delaware St. Kansas City, Mo. 


22 


All of these hardware items, says the company, are washable. The 
doorknobs sell for under $5; switch plates go for $2.50 and the 
drawer pulls are under $1.50. Keyhole covers, adaptable to those 
interior doors locked by oldfashioned warded bit keys, cost a mere 


/) cents. 


Hardware people, at first skeptical about such a departure in door 
and lighting hardware, have been won over—by sales across the 
counter. As one of them says, ‘“‘We hardware men thought glass door- 
knobs were just a flash in the pan. Maybe we don’t learn as quick 
as the public.” 


How To Sell Borax 


“Do-it-yourself” has reached the premium crowd. Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., a Division of Borax Consolidated, Ltd., is winning friends 
of all ages—and increasing sales up to 70% in some localities—with 
a premium which PCB’s users make themselves. Better still, from 
the company’s point of view (and the customers love it too), the 
premium is a 3'4-foot replica of the firm’s trademark—the 20 Mule 
‘Team. 


You might say 20 Mule Team is the brand that made borax 
famous. At any rate, you are very young, or very impervious to 
promotion, if you are not familiar with the 20 Mule Team trade- 
mark. 


Borax comes from barren land with rather gruesome romance 
attached to it. Capitalizing on this fact, Pacific Coast Borax sponsors 
a program on television known as “Death Valley Days.” MC of 
the program is the story-telling “Old Ranger.” 


The company used a model of the 20 Mule Team on the show. 
It took the fancy of viewers, young and old. They began writing in 
about it, asking questions, wanting replicas. Finally, so many com- 
ments, queries and demands had poured in that the sales department 
saw an opportunity for promotion featuring the trademark: Offer 
it as a consumer premium. 


“Sold” by the “Old Ranger” people learned they could have an 
exact scale model of the famous 20 Mule Team trademark. What’s 
more, they could have fun putting it together themselves. To have 
offered the model setup, in any acceptable size, presented problems in 
expense, shipping, etc. Solution: The company developed it as a 
do-it-yourself plastic kit. 


The premium is the kind which causes people to gather around it 
and talk. It has an especially strong appeal for kids—the buyers of 
tomorrow. And since people who see it and want one for themselves 
must first make a purchase of the borax some areas have brought 
forth a bonanza of sales. In Northern California, Utah, Wyoming 
and Idaho the increase has run to almost 70%. 


An exact replica of the trademark team, the model builds to 3% 
feet in length and is contplete with 20 mules, the mule skinner and 
his swamper. Even the wheels of the wagons turn. 


For this kit the viewer sends the company a dollar and, of course, 
a box top from 20 Mule Team Borax. Sales volume of the product 
has zoomed. 


After all, what other company that you can think of has a trade- 
mark that can be as imaginatively exploited and promoted. 
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How to Bait a Mousetrap.. 


For years we have heard about “building a better 
mousetrap.” Now we would like to add a brief trib- 
ute to the BAIT: 

Nobody, not even a mouse, will beat a path to your 
door unless you BAIT the trap. \n advertising, the 
bait is equally important. You may have a proposition 
that’s too good to miss. Yet, without a lure to tempt 
the quarry, chances are you won’t even get a nibble. 

In the first place, it’s well to remember that almost 
nobody stands in line to read your ads. The prospect 
is just too busy, the demands on his time are too 
great. He buys a publication because it either enter- 
tains or informs him, but his reading time is limited 
too. And he’s a rare case that buys a publication just 
to read the advertising. 

Remember: you (like hundreds of other advertisers) 
paid to get in—he didn’t invite you. You can’t make 
him read your ad, any more than you could chavse a 
mouse into a trap. You've got to /ure him in, and 
that’s precisely what Advertising Art is supposed to do. 

Art is the bait—it induces the prospect to stop and 
look, to see what you’ve got to offer. Art is involved 
in everything that appears on the printed page, but 
especially it concerns the following: 

Overall Layout—or how to organize all the elements 
of your message into a form that yells STOP! when 
the prospect sees it. Visualize the average reader leaf- 
ing through the average publication. He’s a moving 
target—to catch him, you must first bring him to a 
stand-still. Duck-hunters use decoys, mousetraps use 
cheese, and advertisers use Layout. 

Illustrations—In this business, there’s no guarantee 
that one picture is worth a thousand words. The cus- 
tomer usually needs to know more about a product 
than one picture can tell him. But the picture should 


tell him as much as possible. 
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Cartoons, photographs (retouched only when nec- 
essary), exploded drawings, sketches—whatever its 
nature, the illustration has a job to do: it should 
arouse interest and if possible, tell a story. The deal 
illustration is the one in which the reader can quickly 
identify himself. That’s half of the battle of getting 
across the story of “‘What’s in it for me?’ With the 
right picture, he’s in it already. 

Type—Readability is a big attraction here. But 
type should be considered in relation to the layout it 
is working with. Type is an integral part of good lay- 
out; it should fit the tone of the layout. Every type 
face has a character of its own—character that can 
reflect the character of your product, of your in- 
stitution. 

Good art makes advertising easy on you and your 
prospect. Easy on you, because you attract the pros- 
pect, put him in a receptive frame of mind. Easy on 
him—because the ad interests him, is easy to read, 
easy to understand, and easy to believe. 

In a word, the bait makes it easy to catch the 


mouse. What happens to him then is up to the trap. 


AOVERTISIN G 


CHICAGO ¢ PITTSBURGH ¢ NEW YORK 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS +» BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 
MARKETING COUNSEL - MARSTELLER RESEARCH. INC 


saskatchewan stampede, tv tour, translucent trailer 


SASKATCHEWAN STAMPEDE: Hundreds of prospectors are hunting new uranium 
fields in Canada. Enthusiasts claim “there’s a solid sheet of uranium-bearing 
ore from Quebec City to the Arctic Circle’ —some 50 new mining company 
stocks have materialized — more than 1000 sq. miles have been staked out. 
Experts are skeptical but the miners won’t be discouraged — and the fever’s 
spreading as CPI progress brings atomic fuels nearer commercial practicability. 


Things happen fast in the Chemical Process Indus- 
tries... like atomic energy progress, new plants, more 
plastic uses... like new equipment purchases, largest 
in all manufacturing. And in this busiest of U.S. 
markets, keeping up with the news is indispensable 
to industry decision-makers, That’s why CHEMICAL 
WEEK, with swift coverage of developments affecting 
management affairs, draws the biggest executive 
audience of any magazine in the field. 


TV TOUR: Commercial Solvents Corp. made lots of friends 
when they televised a new plant opening in Sterlington, La. 
A neatly packaged sales pitch, the program took viewers 
on a “tour” of company facilities— proved advertising can 
be not only palatable, but even downright entertaining. 
The show’s a good illustration of heads-up CPI public rela- 
tions — the new $20 million plant, an example of expansion 
that’s made this field industry’s biggest-buying market. 


With accent on business interests, CHEMICAL WEEK 
provides an editorial service unique among process 
publications. That’s why its circulation and ad page 
gains have topped them all every year since 1950. 
And that’s why more and more sales-hungry adver- 
tisers keep turning to CHEMICAL WEEK... to create 
preference among business-minded men active at all 
buying levels. In the Chemical Process Industries, 
CHEMICAL WEEK is management’s own magazine. 


alert management, and... 


in the chemical process industries ...it’s management’s own magazine 
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: -— & TRANSLUCENT TRAILER: No 
. , end of applications for 
: \ plastics! Here’s Seaboard 

i i 


Transportation Co.’s new- 

est innovation —a trailer 

body of polyester resin 

and glass fiber. Company. 

scdidemeniania KENWORTH =8says translucence speeds 
loading — bodies are light- 

| SEABOARD weight and strong, eco- 
TRANSPORTATION CO. nomical to produce and 

IC 92500 | maintain. Aside from 
ase advantages to chemical 
shippers because plastic 

is corrosion-resistant, 

development promises 

big new outlet for resin 

and glass fiber makers. 


ALERT MANAGEMENT wants all the facts when it’s seeking wider 
distribution and engaged in a multi-million dollar expansion pro- 
gram like the J. T. Baker Chemical Co. of Phillipsburg, N. J. “Need 


ad your trends in focus to stay on top of this market,” says V. P. and 
Gen. Sales Mgr. Ralph A. Clark. “And I don’t know a better place 

than CHemicaL WEEK to find out what’s happening now, what to 

expect from this fast-moving field tomorrow. You bet I read it!” 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION © ABC-ABP 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


Buy WW a © 

and get lowa’s 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, {Ua 
PLUS the | —-: 
Remainder of lowa! — 


Iowa has six Metropolitan Areas which, all miSSOuURD 
combined, do 32.8 of the State’s Retail Sales, RETAIL SALES PERCENTAGES 


as shown at the right. 5.4% Cedar Rapids - 
4.2% Tri-Citiess + 


ae 
- 
Quite a number of radio stations can give you "14% Des Moines» +» Si 
. ‘ P 2.9%, Dubuque « ae | 
high Hoopers etc., in ONE Metropolitan Area. 4.6% Sioux City « = 

od 14) j ; ) : af 4.3% Waterlooe + + - 

WHO gives you high coverage in virtually — = seat metRO. Antas _- 

ALL the State’s Metropolitan Areas, plus prac-  $2.2% REMAINDER OF STATE Siamese 


tically all the REMAINDER of Iowa, too! EE 


At 9 a.m., WHO gives you 
74,526 Actual Listening Homes 
vor only $47.50 (15.7 LISTENING HOMES per PENNY!) 


According to the authoritative 1953 Iowa Radio- 
Television Audience Survey, 74,526 homes all over BUY ALL of iowA— 


lowa are actually tuned to WHO at 9 a.m., every aver- ee 3 3 
age weekday. Figuring time costs at our 1-minute, Plus “lowa Plus —with 


26-time rate, WHO gives you 15.7 actual listening 
homes, per penny! 


That's the result of A‘.L-STATE programming, ALL- 
STATE Public Service, ALL-STATE thinking, here at 
WHO. Ask Free & Peters for all details! Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives F-A. Loyet, Resident Manager 
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COMMENT 


Combine the 


VISUAL <= 
Look Who's Selling Now! with the 
ORAL 


His critics may laugh him off with “that’s just talk,’ but what a 
as Mg : : . ‘ ‘ é for betes : 
the new president of The New York, New Haven & Hartford 


. . communication 
Railroad Co. has to say makes sense. 


Sample quotes (from the Bridgeport Herald) from Patrick B. 
McGinnis: 


“Ever see a long line waiting in front of three ticket windows at 
the depot? Nice and slow-moving and the station master announcing 
your trains and you're all excited and the line just keeps creeping 
along. Now what if I said to those ticket sellers, ‘Look, boys, you’re 
going to get a commission on every ticket vou sell.’ How long do you 
think we'd have waiting lines? 


“That’s what we've got to sell, service. We're selling it to our 
own people now and the public will know it damned fast. Give the ORAVISUAL ALL PURPOSE PORTABLE EASEL 
engineer with the best schedule record a bonus at the end of the Replaces blackboard. Uses large, modern paper 


’ , pce xs pads. This versatile all aluminum easel is also 
month and you'll eliminate your delays over that month. Give awards equipped for large cardboard charts or turn- 


, ees a a " Satie en ens ‘ . . — oe > over charts. Strong yet light in weight. Folds 
to yest ig iinmen for courtesy and the people will get the > o i or cory’ perfability or. storage. 
ytcn rignt quick. Thousands in use by big business—everywhere. 
_ _— Other models available. 


- er . , . : Write for free 16-page illustrated catalog. 
MeGinnis is aware that a woman’s skirt sometimes binds her 


knees when she goes up stairs. ORAVISUAL COMPANY, INC. 


“TD 99 a a ! Factory—P.O. Box 609, Sta. A St. Petersburg, Fila. 
I’m no prude,” McGinnis says, “but why not build the steps Branch Office, Box 1251, Stamford, Conn, 


lower for the ladies? And, besides, it’ll be a hell of a lot safer.”’ 


The quote we like best of all: “We're going to treat them as | 
guests not tonnage. We're selling a service and it’s going to be the 
best service.” 


He ends by reminding everyone he is in business to make money 
for his railroad. “And if making money means being nice to people 
we're going to be very nice to them. 


How to Afford the Mexican Malady 


We went to Mexico. Friends cautioned us: Eat no lettuce or 
other uncooked vegetables; drink only bottled water or the fine 
Mexican beer. Our M.D. gave us a prescription, just in case that 
ultra-gastric disturbance which Mexican humor knows as /a tourista 
should strike someone of our party of five—chloromycetin, that 
wonder antibiotic made by Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. The ‘“Doc”’ 
said it was very expensive. The hometown pharmacist said $18 for 
36 capsules, which was too much insurance for five optimists. We 
cut it to 12 capsules, $6, two every four hours, which is $1 per dose. 


La tourista struck first on the third day. Two every four hours BLOOMINGTON’S DAILY PANTAGRAPH is 
1 ‘ a ae ; ; “or pata ° carrier delivered in 83 cities and towns 
knocked it cold. The next day it hit another victim. Two every four Seenné terqnet of 36 evening paperein Wilecle? 
hours. At the third strike the bottle was empty! I rushed to the lead- NOW SERVING A STANDARD METROPOLI- 

ing farmacia in Mexico City’s choicest location, clutching a copy of TAN COUNTY AREA of 121,779 people 
the original preseription. I had been told copies would not be ac- $172,300,000 in retait purchases yearly by Pan- 


re: : tagraph subscriber families! 

cepted, but desperation made the trip urgent. Weise far fall tafermation en 

important merchandising helps. 
“Chloromycetin ? Si, senor.” He slid the glass door of a case, took Represented by Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 

out a small carton as if it were toothpaste, and passed it across the BLOOMINGTON PLUS MARKET 

counter. The original package, 12 capsules, by Parke, Davis of De- km (43521 people) + (79,258 other people) am 


troit. +7 pesos. In U.S. money exactly $3.76. I began to learn about The antagraph 
costs of distribution. 
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RANK MARKET 


\ New York 
hicago- 
: Sritodetphio 
4 Los Angeles 
5 Detroit 
6 Boston 
7 San Franct 
8 pittsburgh 
9 Cleveland ; 
t. Lous 
_ - HARLOTTE 
12 Atlanta 
\3 New Haven 
\4 Baltimore 
15 Providence 
%6 Milwaukee 
17. Minn.-St. Pow 
«18 Washington 
19 Cincinnat! 
-*ington 


LI in television potential 


March, 1954 data from Television Magazine ranks 
American markets according to population in the coverage 
crea of the most powerful television station in each market. 


$cO 


\ 


Charlotte stands IIth in line, outranking such markets 
as Baltimore, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Washington and Atlanta. 


Only Charlotte and Atlanta among southern cities 


moke the first 20, and Charlotte’s rank is a move upward 
from 12th in 1953. 


The signs of Charlotte are signs of a market far more 
important than city size indicates. Ranking only 72nd 
in the nation in city size, Charlotte is 55th in 1953 
construction, 36th in wholesale sales and 4th in 
emplaned air passengers per capita. 


Equally outstanding are Charlotte’s great area stations, 
50,000 watt WBT and top power WBTV, 100,000 watts on 
Channel 3, deserving the first appropriations of any 
advertiser doing business in the Carolinas. 


Coucrage te Match the Market 


Represented Notional'y by CBS Radio and Television Spot Soles 


CwRARCUTIG, W. C. 


The Rodio-TV Services 
of the Jefferson Stondard 
Life Insurance Compony 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


When /a tourista hit for the fifth time in Guadalajara the bottle 
was again empty. Once more I ran for a farmacia. A little senorita 
took one look at the copy of the prescription, reached for a drawer, 
and produced another package of toothpaste—pardon me, chloromy- 
cetin—12 capsules, in their original package by Parke, Davis of 
Detroit. 36 pesos. In currency legal in the hometown pharmacy, 
$2.88 ! 


La tourista is not endemic where I live, but if it ever assaults me 
here I shall hop a plane of Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, save 
108.33% in treating this sickness, and see beautiful Guadalajara 
once more. 


Knack of Abstract Thinking 


In school, all of us worked on “examples” in order to familiarize 
ourselves with basic principles. The idea behind this teaching was to 
help prepare us for abstract thinking. 


The moment we get into business, however, most of us happily 
cast aside conscious training in looking for the “principle” in all 
the examples of our day-to-day jobs. By and large, the people who 
retain the knack of abstract thinking, and especially those who con- 
sciously seek to develop it, are the ones who go on to become chief 
executives. The man who becomes president of his company usually 
has come up through a specialty—law, finance, and now more often 
through sales. 


Many people say, (mistakenly) and probably believe, that they 
cannot learn from events outside of their own job pattern or industry 
because ‘‘my problems are different.’ Obviously, one group of top 
management people who do not believe this nonsense are at Devoe & 


Raynolds Co., Inc. 


J. Harold Kolseth, Devoe’s executive vice-president took a group 
of senior executives to Louisville the other day for a week’s schooling. 
They didn’t talk very much about the paint business (despite the 
fact that Devoe & Raynolds is 200 years old), but they did talk a 
lot about the problems of marketing automobile tires, and specifically 
about the problems of Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., an English 
concern which is trying to gain a larger share of the United States 
market for its American factory. 


Kolseth defines the objectives of this week at the University of 
Louisville: 


“We seek to accomplish a broadening of the perspectives of Devoe 
sales managers through an understanding, attained by rigorous study 
‘of case histories and free discussion, of other industries’ marketing 
problems which are basically similar to those our sales executives 
face.” 


Major problems actually faced today by Dunlop are completely, 
but concisely, described. Then the Devoe executives were called up to 
“compare and contrast the individual methods used by the various 
competitors of Dunlop—evaluate each individually with respect to 
its market, his distribution policies, and his effectiveness.” 


Further: “Considering the commitments that have already been 
made in the way of plant renovation, how would you proceed with 
the general marketing plans, including the use of the advertising and 
promotion budget; what tactics would you use in selecting, training 
and supervising the sales force; outline the steps you would take in 
development of a distribution system; what types of sales and service 
organization will be needed ?” 


Isn’t that a good work-out? 
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WHBF - tv 


CBS for the Quad-Cities 


is now operating on 
100,000 watts 
This maximum power covers 
the Quad-Cities and the sur- 
rounding trade area .. . 
264,800 TV set owners 


LES JOHNSON, V. P. and Gen, Mgr. 


Caad Cis facerite 


WHEF :: 


TELCO BUILDING, ROCK ISLAND, ai 


Represented by Avery-Knode 


FOX 
CITIES 
FACTS 


Corporate City 

and City Zone Market 
in Wisconsin 

North of Milwaukee! 


Served only by the 


APPLETON (WIS,) 
Post-CRESCENT 


APPLETON + NEENAH + MENASHA 
WISCONSIN 


% New York expenditure in News. «+ % New York expenditure in News. «+ 
Expenditure in New York News- «+++ Expenditure in New York News. +++ 
Total expenditure ° Total expenditure... ; 


1 General Motors Corp. $32,944,248 : $513,613: 50.5: ¥V¥51 United States Rubber Co. 1,691,606 : 69,896: 
¥é/2 Ford Motor Co. 18,278,304 195,128 17. ¥V52 Monsanto Chemical Co. 1,690,456 89,141 

43 Chrysler Corp. 14,582,794 283,240 , ¥53 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 1,686,369 42,510 
444 Colgate-Palmolive Co 12,085,582 740,144 . 4¥54 Hiram Walker Inc. 1,644,144 108,236 


44S Lever Bros. Co. 10,660,745 917,526 ' ¥45S Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 1,637,391 61,740 
V6 Distillers Corp.-Seagram’s Ltd. 9,505,529 581,304 : ¥¥56 Unicorn Press, Inc. 1,634,372 80,959 
¥/7 General Foods Corp. 8,633,173 354,479 . ¥¥S57 Campbell Soup Co. 1,573,265 249,496 
4V8 Procter & Gamble Co. 7,997,151 436,537 5 ¥V58 National Biscuit Co 1,488,834 96,589 


V9 Schenley Industries, Inc. 7,269,150 110,133 : ¥V59 Admiral Corporation 1,468,370 43,090 
4410 National Distillers ProductsCorp. 6,403,887 188,071 : 60 Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 1,467,435 a 
¥411 Standard Brands Inc. 5,653,472 245,520 ; ¥¥61 Greyhound Corporation 1,445,157 30,472 
¥412 American Tobacco Co. 4,201,594 232,888 y ¥V62 Zenith Radio Corp. 1,436,904 52,178 


413 Nash-Kelvinator Corp. 3,799,468 54,466 é ¥V63 Glenmore Distilleries Co. 1,382,760 15,999 
¥¥14 National Dairy Products Corp. 3,788,571 202,143 ' ¥¥64 Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 1,374,552 62,859 
¥V15 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 3,722,361 219,936 r ¥V65 Block Drug Co., Inc. 1,370,160 100,996 
¥V16 General Electric Co. 3,411,344 104,398 ‘ ¥66 Curtis Publishing Co. 1,341,462 29,750 


¥17 Kaiser Motors Corp. 3,286,784 56,680 q ¥67 Institute of Life Insurance 1,339,626 23,696 

418 Swift & Co. 3,278,479 40,754 . ¥V68 Noxzema Chem. Co. 1,293,402 101,207 
4419 Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 3,260,626 119,129 d 69 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 1,267,957 _ 
¥420 Quaker Oats Co 3,106,819 139,720 t ¥V7O Brown-Forman Distilleries Corp. 1,238,212 25,128 


¥¥21 Sterling Drug, Inc. 2,994,590 195,933 . ¥71 Park & Tilford 1,238,023 59,426 
¥22 Studebaker Corp. 2,863,918 19,672 q ¥V72 Corn Products Refining Co. 1,237,938 78,804 
423 Hudson Motor Car Co. 2,639,495 27,945 3 ¥V73 Hunt Foods, Inc. 1,226,423 300,574 
424 Philco Corp. 2,602,374 32,657 ' ¥74 P. Ballantine & Sons 1,211,178 105,157 


W425 Borden Co. 2,551,926 99,019 3 75 Carnation Co. 1,164,258 — 

¥/26 Gillette Co. 2,549,265 172,353 . 76 Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 1,153,276 — 
¥27 Packard Motor Car Co. 2,516,846 18,311 ’ ¥V77 Norwich Pharmacal Co. 1,151,435 90,552 

¥428 Clorox Chemical Co. 2,480,136 59,388 ‘ ¥78 Sun Oil Co. 1,147,945 25,756 


429 Nestle Co., Inc. 2,455,558 81,580 ; ¥V79 Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 1,144,346 40,184 
4430 Kellogg Co. 2,355,426 77,947 . ¥¥80 Beacon Co. 1,134,648 151,255 
¥¥431 Bristol-Myers Co. 2,206,463 228,130 . ¥81 Consolidated Cosmetics, Inc. 1,131,247 12,660 
W432 Andrew Jergens Co. 2,206,336 169,749 . ¥82 Consolidated Cigar Corp. 1,109,947 34,248 


433 Avco Manufacturing Corp. 2,205,774 64,264 : ¥V83 American Home Products Corp. 1,101,860 83,269 
4434 General Mills, Inc. 2,162,439 209,026 j ¥V84 Sinclair Refining Co. 1,098,855 18,109 
¥V35 Publicker Industries, Inc. 2,147,879 78,456 . ¥V85 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 1,081,691 12,998 
4436 P. Lorillard Co. 2,136,195 81,357 . ¥86 Pan American World Airways 1,070,800 47,903 


¥437 Armour & Co. 2,097,392 111,843 : 4¥87 Best Foods, Inc. 1,065,530 98,079 
¥438 Liebmann Breweries, Inc. 2,067,872 364,456 q ¥¥88 American Airlines, Inc. 1,043,985 67,673 
439 Westinghouse Electric Corp. 2,055,612 8,649 ’ ¥¥89 Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 1,039,314 61,106 
¥40 Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 2,020,734 37,009 , ¥V90 Libby, McNeill & Libby 1,026,173 74,372 


¥v41 Radio Corporation of America 2,014,300 132,761 , 91 J. A. Folger & Co. 1,016,522 _ 
¥42 Doubleday & Co., Inc. 1,998,579 85,276 : ¥V92 Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. 1,008,895 82,992 

¥¥43 Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 1,920,517 . ¥V93 Seven-Up Co. 1,005,576 66,405 
¥44 Shell Oil Co. 1,910,044 t ¥94 Rentfield Importers, Ltd. 984,696 46,410 


¥/45 Eastern Airlines, Inc. 1,884,118 . ¥495 Motorola Inc. 979,999 26,810 
¥V46 International Cellucotton Prod.Co. 1,879,063 ‘ ¥V¥96 Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 947,137 59,816 

V47 Coca-Cola Co. 1,829,991 . W497 Johnson & Johnson 940,586 78,871 
¥V48 H. J. Heinz Co. 1,810,590 121,791 , ¥98 Eastman Kodak Co. 931,356 68,870 


49 William Wrigley, Jr., Co. 1,754,745 _ ¥V99 Prudential Insurance Co. 927,441 60,800 
7/50 Pepsi-Cola Co. 1,748,637 111,036 1 100 Standard Oil Co. (California) 926,770 — 


TOTAL $293,657,189 $11,868,090 


¥V Check and 


¥ ¥ double check! 


Of the 100 leading general advertisers 
in newspapers in 1953 


95 ran in New York City newspapers 


VY 93 in the New York News, and 


¥ ¥ 65 spent more money in The News 
than in any other New York newspaper 


New York's largest medium does the largest 
selling job for the largest advertisers—and sells 


equally well for advertisers of any size! Depend 
on The News for maximum effect, at lowest cost! 


THE | NEWS, New York's Picture Newspaper 


with twice the circulation, daily or Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 


\ 
the Oregonian... 


WITH CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
R EAC tad ‘ 4% Oregonian 8,508 City Carrier Lead 


Daily Lead 4,354 ABC City Zone Lead 


MO R & Over 2nd Paper 4,715 Retail Trading Zone Lead 


: 40,726 Total Circulation Lead 
WOM ° WITH ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 


Oregonian 1,148,624 lines Retail Advertising Lead 

Leadership 796,467 lines General Advertising Lead 
te ge tage che Over 2nd Paper | 3,264,751 lines Classified Advertising Lead 
31, 1954; Media Records total Year: 1953 5,431,792 lines Total Advertising Lead 


advertising, less AW, TW and 
Comics, 1953. 


i 
| 
i 
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Keep your sales growing 


| gonian 
with Oregon's growing newspaper the Oregonia Portland, Oregon 


Largest Circulation in the Pacific Northwest | 229-152 Daily 
292,332 Sunday 


Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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TRENDS 


We're Suffering from Under-Consumption 


Living standards seem to be high today—but under- 
consumption is a relative, not an absolute, term and must 
be associated with the productive capacity under condi- 
tions of reasonably full employment. 


As M. S. Rukeyser points out in his syndicated Hearst 
column, this imposes a major social burden on the art of 
selling. 


He argues that, “Despite all the lip service to the need 
for a rebirth of selling, management has not yet fully 
realized the impact of this trend . . . Top executives are 
in some instances still stuffy in taking the view that space 
salesmen for media should assume the burden of selling 
them as to the value of advertising . . . Business execu- 
tives should be avid and eager buyers of means of swelling 
sales. 


“Selling is not a luxury expense, or a means, as some 
considered it until the corporate excess profits tax was 
repealed, of paying for something that was really dis- 


pensable largely out of tax savings . . . Since the customer 
is not only the boss but the indispensable means of sur- 
vival—advertising and sales, which bring contact with 
the customer, should get top billing nowadays.” 


Possibly Mr. Rukeyser is a little unfair to decision- 
makers, since this time they did not cut sales and adver- 
tising expenditures at the first sign of declining sales; 
many observers believe that the shallowness and shortness 
of this recession were direct results of this more courage- 
ous stand by businessmen. 


Yet it is true that practically all of us could use and 
enjoy a better standard of living; it’s true that our in- 
come is at the highest level in history and the same is 
true of our savings. Also true is the fact that as @ per- 
centage of current sales volume we are spending less— 
and it’s far less—for all forms of selling, including adver- 
tising, than we spent 25 years ago, 15 years ago, or 10 
years ago. 


WAR ON THE DISCOUNT FRONT 


In the past six months Sheaffer Pens’ price mainten- 
ance army has started legal proceedings against 185 price 
cutters, and 110 others, faced with fair trade injunctions, 
have agreed to stop discounting. Sheaffer considers this 
campaign a success . . . Heretofore the Magnavox Co. 
has operated under unwritten “gentlemen’s agreement” 
franchises with dealers, but these are being replaced by 
new written franchises “to those who have demonstrated 
their adherence to the Magnavox merchandising policy” 
which in part means maintaining sales at list prices . 
The Thor Corporation’s line of electric ranges, refriger- 
ators and freezers, long popular with the discounters, 
was discontinued Sept. 1 and the corporation will con- 
centrate all sales and promotion efforts on its laundry 
appliances. 


Other news, possibly even more significant, includes: 


The three major department stores in St. Louis have 
followed the lead of Hudson’s in Detroit by adjusting 
their pricing policies on advertised goods. They've 
junked the former plan of complying with the manufac- 
turer's advertised retail list prices—and new prices are 
the lowest prevailing price the stores’ shoppers can un- 
cover in discount houses, other department stores or 
elsewhere. 


Morton B. May, general manager of Famous-Barr, as 
well as president of the national chain, Mlay Department 
Stores Co., says: “The campaign is not a one-shot effort 
. . . It is a complete, all-inclusive, restatement of one of 
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our basic and most important policies. It is a full-scale 
information program that will be continued until we feel 
all St. Louisans are aware of this Famous-Barr competi- 
tive price policy of long standing.” 


When questioned by a reporter for The Wall Street 
Journal on the success of the price-cutting plan, one execu- 
tive stated in his own words what has been a cardinal 
policy of the discount house: “Our only hope is to make 
up in volume what we lose in unit price cuts.” 


Another development which is still nebulous in form 
but which may be hitting the headlines shortly is a de- 
cision by a number of manufacturers, with background 
approval from wholesalers and retailers, to supply more 
private brands in home appliances, radio, TV, floor cov- 
erings, furniture and other products where discount 
houses have taken the play away from “legitimate” 
retailers. 


According to a Washington newsletter, these private 
brands will be made by regular manufacturers, high 
standards, but will be sold and promoted by regular 
retailers under their own names. The theory is that they 
can claim at least as high quality as the comparable brand 
name goods which the discounters sell, and can fuzz up 
the price comparisons. 


SM_ is willing to go out on a limb and predict that this 
will not work out satisfactorily. If, for example, Company 
X supplies Lord & Taylor, New York, with a high grade 
private label model, can they expect Lord & Taylor to 
do an effective job on Company X’s nationally adver- 
tised brand? We doubt it. 
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1954 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S.W.Y 


The recession started with the farmer, may be 
ending with him if the current upward trend is 
maintained. ... The housewife is benefiting, too, as 
food prices stabilize at a slightly lower level. See 
comment this page on what she pays and what the 


farmer receives for today’s food basket. 


FARM FOOD MARKET BASKET 


RETAIL COST OF AVERAGE QUANTITIES 
OF FARM FOODS PURCHASED 
PER URBAN WAGE EARNER AND CLERICAL-WORKER FAMILY 


$1,002 $987 


—_ 
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PUT YOUR SUPPLIERS TO WORK 


Pillsbury Mills is undertaking the biggest consume 
coupon mailing ever sent out by any food company. 
Almost 30 million homes will receive envelopes contain- 
ing coupons redeemable on Pillsbury cake mixes, cookie 
mixes, flour and pancake mixes; plus a Treasure Chest 
ticket for a chance on a fully-equipped Chevrolet auto- 
mobile. 


The housewife has nothing to buy, nothing to write. 
All she has to do is sign her name and address and de- 
posit the ticket at her local Chevrolet dealer. In all, 40 
Chevrolets will be given away. 


This gigantic couponing program will receive not only 
widespread publicity through Pillsbury’s own national 
advertising program but will be pushed on Chevrolet's 
air shows. In addition, tie-in displays will be found in all 
Chevrolet dealer showrooms. 


Isn’t this an idea for you? You are making big pur- 
chases from your suppliers and it’s really to their advan- 
tage to help you get the most from your purchases. Can’t 
you figure out deals similar to Pillsbury-Chevrolet ? 


SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


The annual Boston Conference on Distribution will be 
held Oct. 18 and 19 at Hotel Statler, Boston—and is 
well worth covering if you are within 500 miles of the 
city. Your editor is going to moderate a panel on ‘““New 
Product Development Affecting Our Economy” with 
William K. Beard, Jr., president, Associated Business 
Publications ; James B. Kobak, partner, J. K. Lasser Co. ; 
Frank W. Mansfield, director market research, Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. 


"Downtown Louisville Has Everything"— according to 
full-page advertisements placed in Louisville newspapers 
by downtown merchants who hope they will aid in main- 
taining downtown sales. Merchants and newspapers be- 
came alarmed when a study indicated that one person in 
every four was shopping more in the suburbs than he or 
she did three years ago. If the subject of where you: 
goods are sold—downtown vs. suburbs—is important to 
you, watch the developments in Louisville. 


The complete story on newspaper R-O-P Color is _re- 
vealed in a study, just out, by Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt, newspaper representatives—the most complete 
ever to be presented to the advertising world. It contains 
separate and complete lists of cost and circulation data 
for one-color, two-color and three-color advertising for 
every U.S. daily that accepts R-O-P Color. Today 560 
daily newspapers accept color advertising—258 in two 
colors and black and 184 in three colors and black. The 
study is available through Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
offices to advertisers, advertising agencies and newspaper 
publishers. The home office of the company is at 261 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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1,310,000 
IOWA PEOPLE 


read... THE 
DES MOINES SUNDAY 
REGISTER 


(More than 500,000 copies) 


and you can reach any and all age groups . . . Teens to 
Twenties, Young Marrieds, Family People, Community 


Leaders! 


15 to 24 — 75% are readers 
| 25 to 34 — 73% are readers 
34 to 44 — 71% are readers 
45 to 54 — 67% are readers 


ae 


. as reported by the Advertising Research Foundation 
in its first statewide audience study of 14 Sunday newspapers circulating 


in Iowa. 


THE DES MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER 


. an "A" Schedule Newspaper in an "A-1" Market 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Represented by: 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott — New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley — Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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Hi senna ” 


IMPROVED COMMUNICATION 


ma 


begins at the top... M. A. Spayd, president, plan an incentive campaign. 


and it’s a key factor in the turnover equation. In the Now there’s an efficient transmission belt for moving 
photo: Robert Zinn (left), vice-president in charge of such intelligence first to regional managers, then to 
sales; D. F. Whitehead, administrative assistant, and district managers and on to salesmen. 


This 5-Way Manpower Program 
Cut Salesmen’s Turnover 50% 


Standard Register's war on failure: Define the causes for  ©a”_materially reduce annual profits. 


In fact, a high turnover can result in 


high turnover. Correct management policies and proce- deficits instead of profits. 


Well trained, enthusiastic and 


dures. Appraise, refine, improve. Make sales personnel highly productive salesmen are one of 


development a continuous 


the most valuable assets of any manu- 

facturing organization. The problem 

is to maintain and retain this asset. 
A recent survey disclosed that an- 


function of top management. 


BY ROBERT ZINN nual turnover in our industry is much 


too high—up to 51.6%. This un- 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Standard Register Co. happy situation prevails in many 


When we looked at the five most 
common causes of excessive turnover 
on the sales force—and developed a 
program to correct and control them 
—we cut our turnover rate 50%. 
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other industries also. 

Highly productive salesmen are an 
expensive commodity. Considering 
There’s still a big job to be done, only the tangible items, it costs us 
but we feel we’re headed in the right $6,550 to develop a new salesman 

direction. into a productive company asset. 
Turnover in the sales force is a To those who have not analyzed 
cost, both tangible and hidden, which training costs this figure may seem 
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DAYTON 


OLD IDEA, NEW TWIST: Many companies have an 
annual “President’s Month.” But at Standard Regis- 
ter the approach of this event always brings to the 
salesmen an opportunity to blow off steam in all 


too high, but our years of experience 
with a sales force of approximately 
450 men indicates otherwise. 

Here is a breakdown of our train- 
ing costs: 

Agency fees, newspaper advertise- 
ments or other recruiting costs, about 
$100 per man. 

Interviewing of prospective sales- 
men by our field managers, $450 
each. We interview at least 30 men 
before hiring one, and the average 
interview requires about two hours 
at $7.50 per hour. 

Pro rata cost of our sales training 
school, plus travel and time spent in 
preliminary and follow-up training, 
about $2,000 per man. 

Excess sales cost of new salesmen 
during the first year, compared with 
the average sales cost of experienced 
salesmen, about $4,000 per man. 

If a company with a 500-man sales 
force has a turnover of 25%, which 
I understand many do, it multiplies 
to an impressive $818,750 per year. 
This might almost equal the entire 
net profit after taxes. 
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President Month TOURNA 


directions 
argue... 


But that’s only the tangtb/e loss in- 
cident to salesman turnover. There 
are a number of hidden costs which, 
though almost impossible to evaluate, 
can very seriously affect profits. 

One of these hidden costs is the 
loss of customer good will and actual 
customer business. 

Even more important is the loss in 
gross profit on the difference between 
the actual sales of a new man and 
the average sales of an experienced 
man. With us, that difference is about 
$30,000 per vear per man. 

Let us consider the hypothetical 
case of a company with a 500-man 
sales force and a 25% turnover. As- 
suming fixed overhead ad profits at 
50% of the selling price, another 
$1,875,000 can be added to the pre- 
vious figure of $818,750 for a total 
of $2,693,750. That is more than 
10% if sales amount to $25 million 
per year, and more than 2.5% if the 
annual sales volume is $100 million. 

While these figures vary in differ- 
ent situations, they indicate a factor, 
hidden or otherwise, which for all 


to praise, to question, to gripe, to 
at top management’s invitation. The big 
idea: The medium through which the salesmen trans- 
mit their ideas also turns out to be self-appraisal. 


manufacturers has a vital bearing on 
their getting the most out of the mar- 
keting dollar. 

Although it is highly desirable to 
develop a program to keep productive 
salesmen contentedly on the job, this 
by no means applies to a// salesmen. 

Obviously, it would save money, 
loss of business and customer ill will 
to weed out incompetent salesmen as 
quickly as they have proved they can- 
not sell productively, even after thor- 
ough training. It would be much 
more profitable to weed them out be- 
fore training, but this isn’t always 
possible, especially with men who 
have rated high in all preliminary 
tests and wha, apparently, can be de- 
veloped into productive salesmen. 

At least that’s our situation at 
Standard Register. As a company 
with a rapidly growing sales force, 
we're bound to have more turnover 
than a firm merely trying to main- 
tain a stable position. 

Our problem resolves itself into 
two categories: (1) turnover among 

(continued on page 124) 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS by warry woopwarp 


He Sells Time: 
Meet Gruen's New Marketer 


The new tariffs on Swiss watches will put American watchmakers on their metal: 
Now their chief competition rises from their own ranks. And The Gruen Watch Co. 
is getting set for the onslaught. It has just promoted young, good-looking Maury Ash 
from v-p and sales director to v-p in charge of marketing ... This is Gruen’s 80th an- 
niversary ; the company is going all out to get a Gruen on every wrist it finds watchless 
—or brandishing something other than a Gruen. Ash’s responsibilities in this drive 
and day-to-day selling will include direction of all Gruen advertising sales and mer- 
chandising divisions. His new alignment of duties came about as part of the company’s 
intensified policy to coordinate and streamline operations in order to give jewelers the 
most effective sales and promotional sefvice. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


As Business Grows 
So Grows Business Week 


When a business magazine grows so hugely that a new executive advertising 
post is necessary to help carry the load, that’s news. And Business Week, which 
speaks with an authoritative voice, is the publication in the happy position of 
finding it has grown too big to handle its customers with the present staff. 
Not to be caught napping, a new position—advertising director—has been 
created. The man named to it: Herman C. Sturm (upper, left). He’s been 
advertising and business manager, is turning over the advertising managership 
to John M. Holden. Sturm’s new job entails direct supervision of advertising 
sales and general supervision of promotion, research and business operations, 
all of which he’s been handling. Holden will assist in the management of the 
sales staff and in general supervision of all activities relating to sales and pro- 
motion. Both men are Business Week vets: Sturm began in 36 as a salesman 
in Philadelphia. By 1942 he was district manager of that office. He came into 
New York headquarters as advertising manager in ’46, has held the title he 
now relinquishes since 1950. Holden also started as a salesman, a decade after 
his new boss. For the past eight years he’s been district manager in Detroit. 
The changes are being made under Elliott Bell’s direction. As editor and 
publisher he has shoved circulation upward. This is BW’s 25th year: Back 
in 1929, when it was founded, the publication called the turn on the coming 


Depression. It’s still calling economic turns. 


—~ 
Fa) 
HOLDEN 


Rock Drill, Anyone? 
See Le Roi... 

. and seeing Le Roi Co. these days means seeing 
Jack Heuser. For the stalwart who looks as if he 
could give a practical demonstration (and he can) 
on one of his company’s air compressors, has just 
been named v-p in charge of sales of a newly created 
Sales Division. He'll be responsible for the organ- 
ization and management of the Division which will 
sell and service all Le Roi products. Le Roi became 
a subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. two 
years ago: Jack, a University of Wisconsin engi- 
neering grad, joined Le Roi in ’39. Two years later 
he left the company, was gone for five years while 
he managed the Pittsburgh district of Ampco Metal 
Co. and served Ampco in Los Angeles. He returned 
to Le Roi as assistant to the general sales manager 

Since Le Roi hooked up with Westinghouse 
there has been an enormous activity in new products, 
models and markets. And Jack Heuser has taken 
on the job of coordinating it all. ““Le Roi makes it. 
The boys and I will sell it,” he says. 
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’ y . . . a result of aggressive do-it-yourself merchan- 
The Kit Hit dising to a public consumed with the determination 
to tinker, fix up and build. See what's happening. 


CAPITALIZING on consumers’ current passion to ANOTHER KIT, also marketed by Palmer, is a paint-by- 
decorate, Palmer Paint markets kit of trays and number package, the likes of which pulled $40 million in 
magazine racks which buyer can assemble and gild, retail sales last year. Package design answers question 
per instructions in kit. This make-it-easy-for-’em most shoppers are likely to ask: “You can paint a beau- 


philosophy pays off in healthy sales for Palmer. tiful picture.” 


INTRODUCING a home decorator kit, which retails at $5, from Walter L. 
Herene Co., New York manufacturer of activity toys. It’s for girls up to 14, 
contains paint, wallpaper, swatches of carpeting, draperies, furniture. Package 
is self-merchandiser. Leading household furnishings producers provide minia- 
ture materials. Decorating “idea” book is included. Kit has stamp of fashion- 
rightness behind it. F. Schumacher & Co., styled fabrics, “House and Garden” 
magazine selected colors. Now backed by national advertising. 
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There is a band wagon to jump on, 
and it is the kind of vehicle that rolls 
fast. Those who are lucky enough to 
ride it will find the trip profitable. 

It is the do-it-yourself band wagon. 

To get on board, you must put 
your product, or products, into a kit, 
with instructions. 

Some have ridden from oblivion to 
fame. One band wagon rider is 
Palmer Paint, Inc., Detroit, now 
famous for its “paint-by-number”’ pic- 
ture kits. Anyone who can read num- 
bers and hold a brush can use the 
Palmer kit, produce paintings suit- 
able for living room walls. While 
more than a dozen companies are 
now in the paint-by-number-kit busi- 
ness, last year’s retail volume from 
these kits were $40 million. Now 
Palmer is out with a kit of waste- 
baskets, trays, etc., which buyers can 
decorate in the same by-the-number 
technique. Also added to the line: a 
tile and frame kit. Prices range from 
$1 to $20, but most kits are in the 
$2.50 to $5 bracket. 

The band wagon gathers momen- 
tum as it rolls. Manufacturers and 
importers of pigments, — brushes, 
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BOY’S SHIRT KIT, sold through department, 
Materials are 
cut into parts and color coded for easy matching. 
Shirt can be completed in 40 minutes when in- 
Sold by So-Eze Co., 


chain, specialty and variety stores. 


structions are followed. 
Shenandoah, Pa. 


frames, tile and wrought iron are ob- 
viously happy with Palmer’s gambit. 
Thus, if you need the products of 
other manufacturers in order to as- 
semble your kit, get them into the 
act, by all means . . . They'll help 
promote the item. 

Paradoxically, some of the most 
enthusiastic passengers on this fabu- 
lous ride are those whose products 
are not included in you-do-it kits. 
An example is J. Wiss & Sons Co., 
Newark, N. J., a leading manufac- 
turer of pinking shears and other cut- 
ting implements. The company now 
distributes a kit of felt swatches, for 
making appliques — simply because 
felt lends itself to pinking-shear treat- 
ment. (Try cutting felt without 
pinking shears. ) 

The kit photographs on these pages 
are representative of what 's offered, 
but the range is wide and diverse. 
Other kits now on the market: lum- 
ber, furniture, bird houses, needle- 
work, fishing tackle, ceramics, floor 
and wall tile. 

The point is, there’s still more 
room on the band wagon. What 
about your product? The End 
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FELT PACKET contains all materials for 10 appliques, made 
by Central Felt Co., New York City. J. Wiss & Sons, Newark, 
a leading pinking shears manufacturer, persuaded Central 
Felt to market packets on assumption it would create greater 
demand for pinking shears. 


SOLD—10,000 units—still going strong. Distribution is through toy and hobby 
jobbers. Though described as a toy, leather mocassin has professional look when 


finally assembled. Manufacturer is Connecticut Leather Co., Hartford. Kit 
retails for $1.98, will soon be advertised on television. Dealers stock one size. 
The manufacturer has been making leather craft materials for hobby enthusiasts 
for 25 years. Not inclined to miss out on a boom, the company also markets a 
leather beanie cap, “easy to assemble for 50 cents.” 


(left), editor; and Raymond Bill, publisher, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, host to the exploratory meeting; and William 
R. Kelly, Manager, Sales Promotion, Sinclair Refining 
Company, who was elected chairman of the Committee 
on Organization of proposed group. 


UNANIMOUS DECISION: Pictured here are sales pro- 
motion executives from many lines of business who have 
explored the idea of forming a national organization 
embracing their profession and who have voted to com- 
mence the organizing steps. Above are Philip Salisbury 


Sales Promotion Executives 


To Form National Organization 


Sales promotion as a major func- 
tion of modern business soon will 
have its own professional association. 
The Committee on Organization, 
composed of a group of sales promo- 
tion executives, is currently at work 
formalizing such an association and 
it is expected that within the next 
three weeks the recommendations of 
this committee will be submitted to 
the charter members for their ap- 
proval, including the final name of 
the association. 

This move grew out of a dinner 
meeting held a few weeks ago in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, by more than a score of well- 
known sales promotion managers. 
First part of the session was devoted 
to considering the desire and need for 
such an organization, its purposes and 
objectives, etc. The outcome was an 
enthusiastic and unanimous decision 
to establish a national organization. 
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The meeting then took up such 
matters as membership qualifications, 
the feasibility of local chapters, kinds 
of membership and the most effective 
means of getting the organization 
launched. Result of this part of the 
discussion was formation of the Com- 
mittee on Organization, including: 

Chairman: William R.Kelly, 
Manager, Sales Promotion, Sinclair 
Refining Co. 

Vice-Chairman: Raymond Bill, 
Publisher, SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Members of the committee: 

Ernest Hull, Director Advertising 
& Sales Promotion, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc: 

Ray C. Keck, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Cities Service Oil Co. 

H. F. Osterheld, Assistant to Vice- 
President in Charge of Advertising, 


Ernest Hull, Director, Advertising 
& Sales Promotion, Railway Ex- 
press Agency, a member of the 
Committee on Organization. 
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Don Smith (left), Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Lewyt Corp., and R. |. Robinson, Director, Sales 


H. D. Baldwin (left), Sales Promotion Manager, Colum- 
Promotion, Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


bian Rope Co., and L. T. White, Manager, Business Re- 
search & Education, Cities Service Oil Co., Inc. 


W. K. McCulloch, Assistant Adver- William T. Gordon (left), Sales Promotion Manager, C. H. Masland & Sons; 
tising & Sales Promotion Manager 


3 and Saul C. Rockoff, National Sales Promotion Manager, Seagram-Distillers 
Ethyl! Corp. Corp., a member of the committee. 
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Pe ee en 
Ray C. Keck, Sales Promotion 


Manager, Cities Service Oil Co., 


and a member of the committee; with William T. C. Huber, Sales Promotion 
Inc., a member of the committee. Manager, Schieffelin & Co. 


H. F. Osterheld (left), Ass’t to the V-P in Charge of Adv., Borden Cheese Co. 
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DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS 


FIRST 
IN ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE IN 
QUAD-CITIES and 
IOWA 


Evening 
DAILY TIMES 


MORNING 
DEMOCRAT 


Sunday DEMOCRAT & TIMES 


HEADQUARTERS: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


ated Netionally by 
& KELLEY, Inc 


ORLANDO vs. ST. PETERSBURG 
(St. Petersburg, Florida, that is) 


Orlando 

Population Fifth Fourth 
Gross Bank Deposits Sixth Fourth 
Per Capita Bank Deposits Third Sixth 
Per Family Bank Deposits fourth Eighth 
Post Office Receipts Fourth Fifth 
Per Capita Post Office First Ninth 

Receipts 
Retail & Gen. Mdse. Sales Third Eighth 
Per Capita Wise Sales Third Tenth 
Per Capita Automotive Second Eleventh 

Sales 
Per Capita Food Sales Sixth 
Per Capita Apparel Fifth 

Sales 


Petersburg 


Eleventh 
Eleventh 


BUYING POWER $5,522. $3,974. 


(Per household spendable income) 


ORLANDO IS THE 4TH. FLA. MARKET! 


*U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
Orlando, Florida 
Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


GIVE FREE 


to the ladies—flown from Ha- 
waii for a few cents each! ... to 


¢ Introduce New Products 
¢ Introduce New Models 
¢ Increase BUYING Traffic 


and you'll get 


MORE SALES! 


Write today for new price list and 


brochure of many HAWAIIAN 
FLOWER GIFTS for promotions. 


Dept. SMa?4 
H. C. Krueger-Flowers of Hawaii 


670 S. Lafayette Pk. Pi., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
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The Borden Cheese Company, Di- 
vision of The Borden Co. 


R. I. Robinson, Director, Sales 
Promotion, Trans World Airlines, 
Inc. 


Saul C. Rockoff, National Sales 
Promotion Manager, Seagram-Dis- 
tillers Corp. 


D. B. Smith, Manager, Advertis- 
ing and Sales Promotion, Lewyt 
Corp. 


The desire to explore the idea of 
forming a sales promotion managers’ 
association was sparked by an article, 
“Muddled . . . Misused . . . Mis- 
understood . . . That’s Sales Promo- 
tion,” by Mr. Kelly in the Jan. 15, 
1954 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Reader response was so impressive 
that A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor 
of SALES MANAGEMENT, engaged in 
a series of conferences with sales pro- 
motion executives, both individually 
and in groups, in several different 
cities. Questionnaires were used both 
in personal interviews and by mail. 
Everywhere the reaction was the 
same: There should be some kind of 


national organization to help clarify 
the area of sales promotion as a func- 
tion; it could help to advance ways 
and means for making sales promo- 
tion increasingly productive in devel- 
oping actual sales. 

At the dinner meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, with Sates MAn- 
AGEMENT as host, Mr. Bill welcomed 
the guests and made a few prelimi- 
nary remarks. Mr. Kelly was then 
elected chairman for the session. 

In 1935, Sates MANAGEMENT 
was host to a similar group of sales 
executives. Out of that meeting 
emerged National Sales Executives, 
Inc., which now has more than 21,- 
000 individual members and 158 
local sales executives clubs. 

In recognition of his role in help- 
ing to give the function of sales pro- 
motion its proper perspective, the 
group elected Mr. Kelly chairman of 
the Committee on Organization. Be- 
cause of the part SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has played in focusing atten- 
tion on the value of an association 
of sales promotion executives, and its 
willingness to cooperate in the de- 
velopment of such an organization, 
Mr. Bill was elected vice-chairman 
of this same committee. 


Write now to: 


Mr. William R. Kelly 
Manager, Sales Promotion 
% Sinclair Refining Co. 
600 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, N. Y. 


ATTENTION 
Sales Promotion Executives 


The Committee on Organization for the proposed sales promotion 
executives association invites you to ask for additional information. 


1 am interested in learning more about the national organization of 
sales promotion executives which currently is being formed. | would 
also like to consider becoming a charter member of this group. 
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To the sales executive 
who hopes advertising can 
help him meet the demands 
of his top management 


As profit margins shrink, your Management is faced 
with two main problems that affect profit survival: 


Cut production costs 


Cut sales costs 


They may or may not do all on Number One that you 
think they could do. But one thing is sure. They will 
expect you to figure out how to get orders at lower 
unit sales cost. 

That calls for keen discernment of the difference 
between expenditures that add to unit sales costs and 
expenditures that reduce unit costs. 

Some of the things that add to unit sales cost are: 
unnecessary travel and entertainment; time and ef- 
fort spent in making unprofitable calls or following 
“leads” that lead nowhere; advertising that aims at 
the wrong people or fails to use the strongest appeals. 

On the other hand, money spent for advertising 
that increases the order-getting power of your sales- 
men, individually and collectively, reduces unit sales 
costs. 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising* that sells by helping 
people buy is such advertising. 


“Ditch-Digging” Advertising takes its cue from the 


interests and problems ot your most likely prospects. 
Then it rolls up its sleeves and digs for sales. 

It multiplies the circulation of your best sales 
story to the right people in the right ways at the 
right times with the right frequency—and at the 
lowest possible cost. 

It reduces the salesmen’s need for travel. It in- 
creases their chances of making more sales calls 
ount. It prepares their way for closing more orders 
by doing some of the pre-selling “telling” in print. 

[his agency specializes in applying the principles 
of “Ditch-Digging” Advertising to the selling of 
products that require pre-purchase deliberation on 
the part of the buyer. We know what it takes to sell 
by helping people buy such products. We know how 
to make advertising an integral part of the sales op- 
eration, by assigning to it those informing and re- 
minding parts of the selling job that can be done 
most effectively and most economically by direct 
mail, publication advertising, booklets, catalogs, bul- 
letins, displays, sales presentations or other mechan- 
ical means of transmitting ideas and information. 

We're set up to quickly relieve you and your ad- 
vertising department of as much of the work as you 
wish to delegate. If you’re located east of the Mis- 
sissippi and would like to discuss the possibility that 
a “Ditch-Digging” Program might help you fulfill 
Management's demand for more sales at lower unit 
cost, we'll be delighted to hear from you. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17,N.Y. © LExington 2-3135 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


**“DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY“’ 
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- Top Score as 


~ America’s Most 


~ Newsworthy 


Magazine 
For the FIFTH Straight Year 


*For more information on “Reading 
your advertising agency. Other 


What Is It That Has Earned the Title of “America’s 
Class News Magazine’ for “U.S.News & World Report”? 


Because it covers the cream 
of American readers? Yes, but 
primarily because of the ability 
week after week to obtain so 
much original news, not re- 
ported anywhere else. 

Week after week new light is 
shed on the important news 
developments that have special 
significance and usefulness for 
America’s important people, 
news so significant that ‘U.S. 
News & World Report’ has 
become an established source of 
news for the nation’s press and 
radio. 


THE ORIGINAL 
ROMEIK 
PRESS ____ PRESS CLIPPINGS TH 
220 W.19® St, NEW YORK 11, N.¥ - ‘3 NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 


For example, Romeike, the 
world’s largest press clipping 
service, reports for the fifth 
straight year that the number 
of newspaper clippings they 
furnished “U.S.News & World 
Report” is more than twice the 
number they furnished any 
other magazine in this field sub- 
scribing to their service. 

No wonder that in poll after 
poll of America’s outstanding 
leader groups (including a poll 
of daily newspaper editors) 
“U.S.News & World Report’’ 
consistently receives the high- 
est number of votes as their 
most useful magazine, the maga- 
zine in which they place the 
most confidence. See the results 
of this continuing study to the 
right. 


Preferences of The People Who Spark America,” write our advertising office, 
advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, and Washington. 


More and more of America’s 
big-job, big-income people i 
business, industry, government 
and the professions are turning 
to this one magazine because it 
gives them so much new and 
usable light on the important 
news developments. 


are doing the same thing, be- 
cause their messages have the 
benefit of appearing alongside 
of news of such importance, in 
the magazine that enjoys the 
coverage and the confidence of 
their best customers and pros- 
pects. 


and more advertisers 
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Reading Preferences of 


The People Who 


These published directories 
and rosters list some 160,000 
people who, by position or 
achievement, are the acknow- 
ledged leaders in American bus- 
iness, industry, government and 
the professions. Together, they 
constitute the people who do 
the big thinking, the big plan- 
ning and the big buying for the 
American economy. 

The first report of a major 
researc! project started two 
years ago, and measuring the 
reading preferences of these 
key people, is now complete.* 
It reveals the extent to which 
these leaders depend on the six 
major magazines in this field 
3usiness Week, Fortune, Na- 
tion’s Business, Newsweek, 


Spark America 


POORS 


Time, and “U.S.News & World 
Report.”’ The composite find- 
ings show: 


Q: To what extent do these im- 
portant people read these maga- 
zines? 
A: 86% of them read one or 
more of these six magazines 
regularly. 
Q: Which magazine do they vote 
most useful tothem in their work? 
A: “U.S.News & World Re- 
port’’ — 36%. (Second-place 
magazine—22°%) 

In which magazine do they 
place the most confidence? 
A: “U.S.News & World Re- 
port’ 36%. (Second-place 
magazine—21°%) 
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RETAIL. COFFEE PRICES 


Who Wrecked $1.25-a-Pound Coffee ? 


Americans did not exactly boycott their favorite drink. 
But many no longer could afford $1.25 a pound for it. 
More turned to "instant" coffee and some to "extenders." 
When the FTC began naming names, President Vargas of 
Brazil killed himself and some U.S. firms wriggled too. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


The coffee people have stopped be- 
moaning the fact that it took a Tea 
Party to touch off our colonial Revo- 
lution. 

This year they have kicked up an- 
other Revolution. American consum- 
ers and their Government have 
declared war on the soaring costs of 
coffee. Our fight already has led to 
the suicide of President Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil and the lowering of 
price floors which his government 


imposed. We are able again to afford 
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to buy our favorite beverage. 

We'd rather not get mad about 
coffee. We like it. Adult Americans 
imbibe more of it than any other 
fluid, except water. But when, earlier 
this year, we found the same coffee 
for which in 1940 we paid 21 cents 
a pound climbing to $1.25 and more, 
we hollered. 

Some of us cut out coffee. Many 
cut down on it. Others tried substi- 
tutes or extenders. A lot turned to 
the newer soluble or “instant’”’ coffee. 


Although there’s been no organ- 
ized boycott, the reactions of the 
American people and their Govern- 
ment already have been strong enough 
to send coffee prices sharply down- 
ward. In the process, some important 
heads have rolled. Our relations with 
another nation have become strained. 

For centuries we Americans have 
been pleased to call coffee a pickup 
(not a stick-up), an aid to relaxing, 
an amenity. Our ability today to 
down 112 billion cups a year of it 
has made us a Good Neighbor to a 
dozen or more Latin American na- 
tions . . . especially Brazil. 

Estados Unidos do Brasil is big 
and prospering. Its bigness exceeds in 
area the U.S. Its continuing prosper- 
ity rests largely on persuading us to 
drink even more coffee. The govern- 
ment, under President Getulio Var- 
gas, would have liked us to pay more 
than ever for the privilege. When we 
wouldn’t pay, Vargas committed sui- 
cide and Brazil had a new govern- 
ment. ... 
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NOW-HOLD SIMULTANEOUS SALES 
MEETINGS COAST TO COAST 


Sheraton Hotels Closed Circuit TV Network 


Now — management can talk “‘face to face’’ with the entire 
sales force . . . introduce a new product simultaneously to 
dealers in all territories . . . get reactions and answer questions uu ER A E ON 
from plant personnel scattered all over the country. What’s 
° . . . >? J, . 
more all this can be done without pulling a single key man The Proudest Name in 
from his district and without paying costly travel expenses! 
These are a few of the advantages you gain by using the new 
Sheraton Closed Circuit Television Network with a two-way 
audio pick-up ~ in any Sheraton Hotels in cities from Massa- we Yee U8. A. = ena 
chusetts to California (or independent hotels in non-Sheraton ALBANY NEW YORK MONTREAL—Sherator-Mt. Royal 
o4: BALTIMORE PASADENA —The lavrention 
cities). BOSTON PITTSBURGH TORONTO—King Edward 
= . “te gee BROOKLINE, Mass. PROVIDENCE NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock 
An experienced staff handles production details, assists in all ripen aacuaaenen anata tone—-taeal Commences 
planning, including budgeting and analysis. CHICAGO ST. LOUIS WINDSOR—Prince Edward 
A CINCINNATI SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
LEARN More about this newest and most modern way to DETROIT WASHINGTON 
communicate “in person’? at less cost. Write to SHERATON eee 


CLOSED CrircuIT Tv, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Mass. (Non-Sheraton cities may also be included 
in the Sheraton TV Network.) 
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We buy twu-thirds of all the 
world’s exported coffee. Latin 
America provides 94% of it and we 
take 70% of their exported output. 
Brazil exports twice as much coffee 
as any other country — specifically 
Colombia — and until recently sup- 
plied more than half of all we bought. 

Colombia and other countries give 
us better coffee, for which we are 
willing to pay a premium. But this 
vear the price of Brazilian moved 
higher than Colombian. 

Pan American Coffee Bureau, New 
York (dominated largely by Brazil) 
has blamed our high coffee prices on 
a frost in southern Brazil in July 
1953. which destroyed or damaged 

of that country’s coffee trees. 
Unfortunately, most Americans did 
not learn of the frost until January 
1954, when retail coffee prices sud- 
denly soared. There were other 
Causes: 

During the depressed 1930’s Latin 
America produced annually an aver- 
age of 11 million more bags of coffee 
than could be sold. In 13 years Brazil 
ilone had to burn or destroy 78 mil- 
lion. Yet by 1946 the Latin Ameri- 
can surplus still stood at 30 million. 
By then many farmers had abandoned 
their coffee acreages, uprooted their 
trees and turned to other crops. 

3ut since-1946 world demand has 
risen rapidly. This year the world 
wants 35 million bags. Entire world 
production will be only about 31 mil- 
lion. 


That Killing Frost 


It takes five years for a young 
coffee tree to bear. Between 1949 and 
1952 Brazil stepped up plantings by 
100 million trees. (Other countries 
expanded too.) Then came the frost. 
Of Brazil’s 3.4 billion coffee trees, it 
caught 916 million—including many 
of the 500 million not yet bearing. 
When the extent of the damage be- 
came known Brazil figured the loss 
to its growers for the 1953-54 and 
1954-55 crop years at $475 million. 

By January, explains the Pan 
American Bureau, “the long-term 
effects could be measured and the out- 
look . . . sufficiently clarified so that 
traders . . . could foresee reduced 
supplies ahead. Prices, both for spots 
and futures, began to rise.” 

The biggest coffee roaster, General 
Foods Corp., told stockholders that 
“it will be some time before the short- 
age will be relieved, even with favor- 
able crop weather.” 

Consumers resisted. In the first 
half of 1954 coffee roasted in this 
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Beverages consumed 

on a typical day by 

persons 8 years old 
and over. 


country declined 7.6% from the first 
half of 1953. In August the New 
York World-Telegram and The Sun 
found consumption across the country 
down 10% or more. George Gordon 
Paton’s coffee trade newsletter re- 
ported that ‘the Brazilian market is 
almost completely neglected.” .. . 

When retail coffee prices pushed 
past the $l-a-pound mark last winter, 
two U.S. Senate committees and the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission started 
to scrutinize the reasons for them. 

Then Brazil’s government pro- 
ceeded to set a higher price floor on 
coffee, effective July 1. This was 
equivalent, in Brazil, to 87 cents a 
pound — nearly double the previous 
base price of 55 cents. This policy 
might have brought $2 coffee, retail, 
here by fall. 


Enter Manipulation 


Charges mounted that the Brazilian 
government was manipulating prices 
and its currency at our expense. 
American roasters were charged with 
hoarding and individual Americans 
and Brazilians, with unbridled spec- 
ulation in coffee futures. A bill to 
regulate operations of the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, was in- 
troduced by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. This 
subcommittee is headed by Senator 
Gillette (D., Ia.) Meanwhile, a sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, headed by 
Senator Beall (R., Md.) was doing 
some probing on its own, but seemed 
inclined to wait for the FTC’s find- 
ings. 

Pan American Coffee Bureau and 
National Coffee Association of the 
U.S. set out on a large “explaining” 
job. (The Bureau is sponsored by the 
governments of 11 coffee-producing 
countries; the Association, composed 
of roasters and _ others, represents 
95% of all coffee sold at retail in 
this country.) Four leaders of Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
flew down to Brazil on a_ week's 
junket as guests of the Brazilian 
Coffee Institute; looked over some 
frost-blighted trees, and in Washing- 
ton in late February called in the 
press to hear ““The American House- 
wives’ Report on the Brazilian Cof- 
fee Situation.” 

The ladies found conditions there 
serious and coffee supply short. They 
saw no chance of a price decline here 
for three or four years. But, person- 
ally, they would pay more for coffee 
rather than refuse to drink it: The 
Brazilians were good neighbors, and 
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Drake’s “Folly” —the first oil well 
drilled in the U. S. — proved anything 
but foolish! The oil strike in Titus- 
ville, Pa., in 1859, touched off a boom 
which dwarfed the California Gold 
Rush. 


Originally prized for illuminating 
purposes, oil also increased the pace 
of developments in both transporta- 
tion and industry. 


Improved, too, are the sales charts of 
many firms which have discovered 
GRIT... the only national weekly 
which concentrates its circulation in 
16,000 towns of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation. 


Advertising in GRIT has paid off for 
them; it will pay off for you, too! 


= pia = 


= 


Another Case History Where 
GRIT PAID OFF! 


The effect of Ethyl Gasoline’s consistent 

advertising in GRIT is reflected in the 

increased preference among GRIT Fam- 

pe es ilies for ‘‘premium” grades of gasoline 

{ERE TO SAVE ASIA FROM REDS . ++ @ rise from 23% to 32.1% over 
‘ the past five yeors. 


To Be Dhermmerd 
te Mantle Talks 


(gecu) 


GRIT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Represented by Scolaro, Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
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good farmers. One clublady, who 
owns a farm near Jerseyville, IIL, 
told of the Brazilians “doing won- 
derful things with their agriculture.” 

Before the Beall Subcommittee on 
Coffee Prices, on March 5, appeared 
Horacio Cintra-Leite (a Brazilian) 
president of the Pan American Bu- 
reau. The Bureau’s purposes, he ex- 
plained, are “to promote coffee as a 
beverage and food product,” and “to 
safeguard good relations between 
producers and consumers’’—specific- 
ally importers and roasters—so that 
promotion of “their individual brands 
may harmonize with and further the 
general coffee advertising campaign 
of the Bureau. . . . It does not buy, 
sell or trade in coffee . . . nor have 
anything to do... with the buying 
or selling prices of coffee.” 

All 11 countries, he added, see 
“the dangers inherent in prices that 
may be so high that they reduce con- 
sumption. . . We are anxious to es- 
tablish, clearly and unmistakably, the 
reasons behind current coffee prices.” 

In Washington on April 5, John 
F. McKiernan, executive v-p of Na- 
tional Coffee Association, told the 
Beall Committee he was “satisfied 
that the basic reason for the present 
situation is an abnormally tight rela- 
tionship between supply and demand.” 

He expected the situation to get 
worse, for us. “Neither boycotts nor 
controls,” said McKiernan, “will 
ever grow an additional pound of 


coffee. . .” 


Better Farming Needed 


Instead, we should help the pro- 
ducing countries to turn out more 
and better coffee. 

Despite the testimony of the lady 
tarmer from Illinois (Mrs. Theodore 
S. Chapman, now president of Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs), 
the Brazilians seem a bit backward 
in their agriculture. McKiernan 
thought our government should: 

1. Undertake “a five-year, cooper- 
ative instructional program of tech- 
nical studies and aid” on coffee-grow- 
ing. 

2. “Assign qualified crop estima- 
tors and analysts to U.S. embassies” 
in each major coffee-producing coun- 
try. 

3. “Train teams of Latin Ameri- 
can technicians” to give courses in 
coffee-growing to farm managers, 
foremen and others. 

Maybe it’s a miracle that the 
world’s coffee drinkers manage to get 
each year 31 million bags (four bil- 
lion pounds) of the stuff. American 
agriculturists say that coffee growers 
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around the world have done little to 
combat blight and insects, drought 
and frost. Meanwhile the good terra- 
roxa or red earth of Sao Paulo and 
elsewhere is being worn out. Trees 
which two decades ago produced an- 
nually up to six-and-a-half pounds of 
coffee berries each, now produce less 
than one pound. 

Yet on the lands of our southern 
friends someone has counted 5,829,- 
743,907 coffee trees. The trees thrive 
best on soil of disintegrated volcanic 
rock mixed with decomposed mold— 
in the tropics between 28 degrees 
north and 38 degrees south, but in 
altitudes from sea level to 6,000 feet. 
They should have 70 inches of rain 
a year... 


Kaldi Quaffs a Cup 


Arabia isn’t that wet ... yet it was 
there, in 575 A.D., that the Big 
Brown Flood began to trickle. A 
goatherder, one Kaldi, discovered that 
coffee berries, steeped in hot water, 
made a nice drink. After a second 
drink some of his good neighbors 
found him dancing with the goats. 
They tried his brew and called it 
Kahwah. It traveled to Turkey as 
Kahue, and in -time to Europe as 
Kaffee, Cafe, Coffee. In 1723 Louis 
XIV of France ordered Capt. 
Mathieu de Clieu to bring seedlings 
to the island of Martinique in the 
West Indies. 

Brazil did not get into coffee-grow- 
ing until a century later. . . 

Before the FTC report was issued, 
on July 29, various Brazilian groups 
were condemning President Vargas’ 
action in raising minimum = green 
coffee prices. For this and other 
causes a revolution already was in 
the making there. 

Then came the FTC’s 1,100-page 
document: Soaring prices “cannot be 
explained in terms of the competitive 
laws of supply and demand,” the 
Commission emphasized. Also to 
blame are: 

1. Inadequate crop reporting, 

2. Speculation on the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange by pri- 
vate Brazilians—often aided by loans 
from their government. 

3. Americans’ speculation and ab- 
normal green coffee buying. 
4. The new Brazilian 

export prices. 

5. Trading irregularities on the 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange. 

Although the Pan American Bu- 
reau and the Exchange vigorously 
“resented” the charges and “denied 

irregularities,” Rio de Janeiro 
announced on August 14 a new pol- 


minimum 


icy, to “allow Brazil to sell coffee as 
cheaply as any country.” One-fifth 
of the dollars exporters receive now 
may be changed at the free market 
instead of a fixed official rate. This 
partly devalues Brazil’s cruzeiro. 

The FTC also roasted some major 
U.S. roasters. 

Among 1,200 roasters in the coun- 
try, seven do half the total coffee 
volume. In late 1953 and early 1954, 
the FTC showed, “the large roasters 
greatly expanded purchases of green 
coffee . . . The five largest roasters 
—A&P, General Foods, Hills Broth- 
ers, Standard Brands and J. A. Fol- 
ger & Co., Kansas City—generally 
held about three-fourths of the green 
coffee inventories of the 78 roasters 

. studied.” Accelerated buying by 
“these and other firms, especially The 
Nestle Co., Inc. . . helped to sustain 
the spiral in the spot prices of green 
coffee.’ GF’s purchases were of 
“startling proportions’: From July 
to September 1953, this outfit “in- 
creased its holdings of green coffee 
purchase contracts from 23 million 
to 71 million pounds.” 

Others in coffee’s Big Seven are 
the Safeway and Kroger chains. 

To wholesalers, retailers and con- 
sumers generally the FTC gave a 
clean bill of health. They had not 
overbought. 


Coffee's Conquest 


The Real Revolution, however, lies 
in the extent to which coffee has con- 
quered us. For this you may take 
the word of the Tea Council of the 
U.S.—whose long-term charts reveal: 

As compared with 1910, we Amer- 
icans now drink — per capita — only 
half as much tea, 20% more milk, 
twice as much coffee. 

Although we now soak up 10 times 
as many gallons of soft drinks, or 
carbonated beverages, as we did in 
1910, we still drink more coffee. 

And while our intake of canned 
fruit juices in two decades has multi- 
plied eight times, it hasn’t caught up 
with coffee. 

Coffee is far ahead of beer, wine 
and distilled spirits. 

Among ail of us, including babies 
and children, we still manage to take 
five-sixths as much coffee as milk and 
cream. 

Pan American Coffee Bureau seems 
even more convinced of the coffee 
conversion: Three-fourths of us over 
eight years drink it—as against half 
of us who take milk or chocolate 
milk; one-third of us, fruit and vege- 
table juice; one-fourth, tea and soft 
drinks. Nine times as many drink 
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30,000 — Circulation ey ae 


In Major Markets 


The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


Central New York Purchasor 
Syracuse 2, N. Y 


Detroit Purchasor 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Heart of America Purchaser 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 


The Hoosier Purchasor 
Indianapolis, Ind 
also 

Mid Continent Purchaser 
Tulsa |, Okla 


Midwest Purchasing Agent 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Oregon Purchasing News 
Portland 4, Ore. 


Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, Calif 


The Philadelphia Purchasor 
Philadelphia 2, Pa 


Southwestern Purchaser 
Dallas |, Texas 


Southwestern Purchasing Agent 


Los Angeles /|4, Calif. 


Washington Pur. Agt. & Mfr. 
Seattle |, Washington 
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Being Neighborly is Good Business! 
Sell Industrial P.A.’s at Point-of-Purchase .. . 


. . . by using the one advertising medium which they sponsor, per- 
sonally—their own regional Purchasing Publications! Here’s /Jocal 
level advertising at its best. You'll get closer to buyers by placing 
your sales message in the on/y group of publications which officially 
represent the powerful P.A. Associations in all major national mar- 
kets—your markets. Together, these publications are “must” reading 
for over 30,000 member-P.A.’s, the most potent nation-wide adver- 
tising ‘‘package”’ of its kind. Separately, each one 

offers the most sharply defined area selectivity to 

support any pattern of /ocal sales programs. For 

quick, positive results, pick the right combination 

for your sales and distribution problems. Check 

this line-up at left and... 


Write for new Brochure with all 
rates and mechanical information. 


Partial List of 
Nat'l Advertisers 
Using Sectional 


P.A. Books 


DuPont 

Columbia Steel 
John Roebling's Sons 
Wickwire-Spencer 
Tube Turns 
Osborn Mfg. 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chase Brass 
Scovill Mfg. 
National Screw 
McLouth Steel 

U. S. Steel 

Jos. T. Ryerson 
Cabcock & Wilcox 
Reliance Electric 
Chicago Rawhide 
Hinde & Dauch 
Associated Spring 
Alan Wood Stee! 
Ohio Gear 

Oakite 


THE ASSOCIATED PURCHASING PUBLICATIONS 


1213 West 3rd Street, 6th Floor @ Cleveland 13, Ohio 


@ MaAin 1-3499 


NAtlay 


Moving? GS® Call... 


our ALLIED agent 


Se ce “% 


no.1 specialist ~ 


in long-distance movin 


— a 


oN 


FREE Booklet to help you plan your next 
move. Get your copy of “Before You 
Move” from your local Allied Agent. See 
classified telephone directory. Or write 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview, Ill. 
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Comprehensive Transit Protection means 
that Allied can assume on your request 
full liability for the actual and declared 
value of your household goods, the broad- 
est transit protection available today. 


coffee as drink beer, and 16 times as 
many take coffee as distilled spirits. 

Of 33.8 million bags of coffee im- 
ported by all countries last year, we 
bought 21 million. France got 2.7 
million, Germany, 1.3 million and 
Italy, 1.1 million. Other countries 
importing more than 500,000 were 
Belgium, Sweden, Canada, Argen- 
tina, United Kingdom. 

Still the Pan American Bureau is 
worried about us. 

Last winter, just when coffee prices 
made front-page news, Psychological 
Corp. was engaged in its annual per- 
sonal-interview survey for the Bu- 
reau. Per capita, we were then 
drinking 2.52 cups a day. This was 
2% more than winter 1953 and 9% 
ahead of winter 1950... . But inter- 
views held at weekly intervals, dur- 
ing and after what the Bureau calls 
“the storm of adverse publicity,” pei 
capita-cups-per-day declined 
2.62 to 2.54 to 2.38. 


from 


Who Drinks Coffee? 


Q. Who drinks coffee—and hou 
much? 

A. The average man drinks 2.60, 
the average woman 2.45 cups a day. 
Wintertime consumption, at least, is 
highest in the West North Central 
and lowest in the East South Central 
states. This year people in their 30’s 
replaced those.in their 40’s as heavi- 
est coffee drinkers. The Bureau frets 
because the 16-to-19-year group “‘has 
This 
group takes only one-third as much as 
the 30-39 age bracket. 

Q. When and where do we drink 
coffee ? 

A. Four-fifths of it still goes down 
the hatch at home—and at least half 
of this at breakfast. Somewhat more 
is taken at public eating places than 
on the job. The January period of 
“public resentment” (this quote again 
from the Coffee Bureau) cut home 
consumption 8%; at-work consump- 
tion, 6%, and eating places, 18%. 

In 1947 the coffee and restaurant 
industries jointly found that we were 
then paying $! billion a year for 
coffee at eating places. This repre- 
sented one-fifth of all U.S. coffee then 
brewed. Today, a restrained estimate 
wculd show that we're paying at 
least $2 billion for same. This esti- 
mate stems from the fact that (ex- 
cept in armed forces exchanges) the 
nickel cupa-coffee is now almost as 
rare as the five-cent seegar. Between 
winter 1953 and winter 1954, the 
nickel joints fell from 26% to 17% 
of total. The 6-to-9-cent places de- 
clined from 15% to 12%. The 10- 


shown no progress since 1950.” 
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building 


material permarket 


..-BSB® style 


The preferred one-stop source for everything 
necessary to home building, remodeling and 
repairs —that’s today’s lumber and _ building 
material supermarket, BSN style. 


From him 100,000 contractors and builders and 
16 million families and farmers buy nearly $8 
billion worth of hardware and housewares, fans 
and flooring, roofing and refrigerators, paint and 
painting supplies, hand and power tools, as well 
as lumber and related building products. 


Do-it-yourself homeowners and hobbyists prefer 
this one-stop source of all their needs. Here 
4 they get professional quality tools and materials 


| 1 i } 
ieee eh beh ahien ' . rm ; pins profe sstonal counsel. 


You reach more than 20,000 of these great, new 
merchandising giants—and over 2,000 whole- 
salers serving them—through the magazine 
whose editors and advertisers helped them 
attain their present sales stature — BSN. 


BSN IS Ist because: It is editorially dynamic 

. it has intensive readership ... it reaches the 
greatest jobber and dealer buying power... it 
gets best results for advertisers. 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


the first 
dealer merchandising 
publication 


centers rose from 56% to 68%. The 
more-than-a-dime dives stayed steady 
at 3%. 

In four years the share of workers 
who can get coffee on the job, in fac- 
tory, store or office, has climbed from 
49.5% to 59%. In a fourth of the 
coffee-available places, someone makes 
it there. In half that many, employes 
go to a company cafeteria. Smaller 
proportions have coffee brought in 
from without, or buy it from ma- 
chines. 

Vend magazine calls coffee ma- 
chines “the fastest-growing new phase 
of automatic selling.” Between 1951 
and 1953 the number of such servers 
in the U.S. zoomed from 9,100 to 
25,900, and this year may reach 40,- 


"Instant" or Soluble 


000. In two years annual drinks 
from all machines rose from 340 mil- 
lion to more than one billion. 

You buy packaged coffee from 
many kinds of stores — but mainly 
groceries. Between 1940 and 1953, 
A. C. Nielsen Co. shows, grocery- 
store share of all coffee climbed from 
53% to 65%. In this period con- 
sumers nearly doubled the volume of 
their grocery-bought coffee — from 
926 million to 1.719 billion “equiva- 
lent pounds.” (This presumes 35 
cups from a pound of “regular’’ cof- 
fee and “32 cups... from a two- or 
four-ounce jar of instant.’’) At the 
same time the number of dollars col- 
lected by grocers for coffee sextupled 
from $205 million to $1.395 billion. 


Coffee 


Stirs up Separate Revolution 


Q. What part of all this is instant 
coffee? 

A. Independent observers now 
guess that one in five of our daily 
cups of coffee is instant. 

As a whole the coffee roasters seem 
rather unsold on instant: (1) It isn’t 
very good coffee; (2) consumers pay 
about one-third less for it per cup 
than regular coffee, and (3) competi- 
tion among the instant brands has be- 
come so rough that there’s less profit 
in it. 

Instants also have stirred up a 
beautiful battle among the container 
industries. (Predominantly, instants 
are packed in glass jars.) 

In its annual study of 10,000 
urban homes, American Can Co. 
finds that between 1950 and 1953 
the proportion of families buying in- 
stant coffee rose from 8.9% to 
16.7%. Meanwhile, vacuum-packed- 
can gained from 51% to 54.5%; 
paper-packed fell from 35.6% to 
25.6%, and non-coffee buyers from 
4.5% to 3.2%. Surveys agree that 
the instants have done best in the 
East, worst in the Far West. 

Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute publicizes instant’s ‘“econ- 
omy: A pound of ground coffee 
makes 40-42 cups, while a two-ounce 
jar of instant—costing half as much 
—makes 32 cups.” .. . And conveni- 
ence: No grounds to get rid of; no 
pot to wash. 

The Wall Street Journal figures 
that since 1946 instant’s share of re- 
tail coffee dollar volume has grown 
from 6% to 30%, and this year will 
account for $250 million. 

Q. Who started instant coffee? 
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A. There’s some _ disagreement. 
Some people credit Gail Borden, 
founder of The Borden Co., who in 
1856 is said to have patented con- 
centrated liquid coffee, with milk and 
sugar added. But coffee researchers 
cite Sartori Kato, a Japanese chemist. 
He brought soluble tea to Chicago in 
1899, and in the same year developed 
soluble coffee. It was not a commer- 
cial success. A few years later one G. 
Washington fathered another form of 
soluble coffee, which he introduced 
in 1909 under the Red E brand. 
Later it was called G. Washington. 
It still survives. 

Today's instants are turned out in 
two ways: One sprays liquid coffee 
into a vacuum chamber where it be- 
comes hollow crystals. The other 
makes solid crystals in a vacuum 
drum. Under either, green coffee is 
roasted, ground, percolated, dried, 
packed in one hour. 

Some instants also come in coffee 
bags, and liquid form. 

Perhaps the biggest phenomenon 
of the instants is that so many people 
across the country are being made to 
drink the same stuff. Because of 
widely varied tastes and types of 
ground coffee, regional roasters have 
long done as well as, or better than, 
national brands in their areas. Even 
in the last five years, when the in- 
stants were gathering momentum, the 
number of regional and local brands 
of ground coffee is said to have grown 
“enormously.” 

Only two companies sell ground 
coffee in every state—General Foods, 
with Maxwell House and Sanka, and 
Standard Brands, with Chase & San- 


born. Five now sell instants nation- 
ally—GF, SB, Nestle, Borden and 
G. Washington (now a member of 
American Home Foods). 

The 1,200 roasters in the country 
turn out 1,500 or more brands of 
regular coffee. Private brands 
abound. (Many a hotel has “its” 
brand.) Two organizations—Danne- 
miller Coffee Co., Brooklyn, and 
Woolson Spice Co., Toledo — each 
produce brands for 100 others to 
label. 

But among the instants, 16 com- 
panies make all the 110 brands now 
on the market. Leading private 
branders are G. Washington, Morris 
Plains, N. Y.; McCormick & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore; Harrison Co., New 
York. Others who make their own 
and private brands are Penndale 
Corp., Lansdale, Pa.; Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Detroit and Hous- 
ton; Holiday Brands, Walpole, 
Mass.; Tenco, Inc., Linden, N. J. 
In the last case 10 roasters joined to 
build an “instant” plant. Tenco now 
makes other brands as well. 

Established instant factors who 
stick to their own brands are GF, 
SB, Nestle, Borden, Folger of Kan- 
sas City and San Francisco, and 
Richheimer Co., Chicago. Outfits 
with first instant plants just built, or 
building, are Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
Canajoharie, N. Y.; JFG Co., Knox- 
ville; Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., San 


Francisco. 


Four Dominate “Instants" 


Meanwhile, among 110 instant 
brands, four companies — GF, SB, 
Nestle and Borden — already do at 
least 85% of the nation’s instant vol- 
ume. Daily the battle between them, 
in production and promotion, gets 
more rugged. Within the last year 
GF has supplemented facilities at Ho- 
boken, N. J., with new instant plants 
at San Leandro, Cal., Houston, Mon- 
treal and Jacksonville, Fla. Nestle 
produces at Freehold, N. J., Sunbury, 
O., Granite City, Ill, and Ripon, 
Cal.; Borden at Newport, N. Y., 
and Macon, Miss. In addition to a 
new factory in New Orleans, Chase 
& Sanborn instant is being made at 
other places too secret for Standard 
Brands to say. 

A&P finally has decided to invade 
the instant field. This chain used to 
sell one-sixth of the nation’s coffee. 
While coffee is still A&P’s largest- 
volume ‘‘commodity,”’ General Foods 
in recent years has become the No. 1 
roaster—and also leads in instants. 

The strength of national brands 
among the instants and the steady de- 
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mand tor regional brands among reg- 
ular-grind coffees are shown by the 
annual ‘Consolidated Consumer An- 
alysis,” published by the Milwaukee 
Journal, which reveal findings by 
newspapers of brand preferences in 
19 widely separated markets. 

In the 1954 analysis, eight markets 
are on the Pacific Coast and in Ha- 
wail; seven are Midwest; two each, 
Rocky Mountain and East; none, 
South. For some years Hills Brothers 
has held the most first places among 
regular coffees in these markets. In 
instant coffee, however, Maxwell 
House has subordinated Nestle. 

Excluding Salt Lake City, which 
made no report on coffee, 20 regular 
brands have measurable preferences 
in 18 markets. Hills stands first in 
six, Folger in five, Maxwell House 
in four. In three markets regional 
brands lead: Wilkins in Washington, 
D. C., Butter-Nut in Omaha, and 
Arco in Duluth-Superior. 


Regional Brands Strong 


Hills takes five No. 2 places, two 
No. 3 and one No. 6. Folger: five 
No. 2, four No. 3 and one No. 4. 
Maxwell House: Two No. 2, three 
No. 3, five No. 4, two No. 6 and 
one No. 10, and fails to rate at all in 
Duluth-Superior. Chase & Sanborn 
gets two No. 2, one No. 3, two No. 
4, four No. 5; rates from sixth to 
12th in six markets, and not at all in 
three others. 

Arco’s 66.2% in Duluth-Superior 
is the highest individual market pref- 
erence for a regular coffee. Maxwell 
House’s share runs from 35.5% in 
Columbus to 1.9% in Omaha. C&S 
ranges from 14.3% in Portland, to 
1.3% in Fresno; Hills from 52.667 
in Honolulu to 5% in Omaha; Fol- 
ger from 38.6% in Modesto to 5.3% 
in Honolulu. 

In these 18 markets, 10 brands of 
instant coffee now count. Maxwell 
House rates first in 17 of them and 
third in Milwaukee (where Borden 
leads). Preference for Maxwell 
House ranges from 60.5% in Omaha 
(where regular coffee leader Butter- 
Nut has no instant in the running) 
to 19.9% in Milwaukee. Borden’s 
best is 32.3% in Milwaukee; its 
worst 3.2% in Omaha. Borden 
stands second in three markets, third 
in nine, and fourth to sixth in five. 
Folger makes No. 2 in Omaha, No. 
4 in Modesto, No. 5 in four markets, 
sixth and seventh in one each, and is 
not counted in the rest. 

Nestle now settles for 14 second 
and four third places. C&S gets no 
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No. 1 nor No. 2 spots: it stands third 
in three markets, fourth and fifth in 
six each, and No. 6 in three. General 
Foods’ instant Sanka (decaffeinated ) 
is fourth to sixth in all markets. Only 
in one (Phoenix) does the pioneer G. 
Washington rate as high as fifth. 
Wilkins’ 30.5% preference in 
Washington among regular coffees 
drops to 15.4% among instants—be- 
low Maxwell House, Nestle and 
Borden. And Arco’s 66.2% domi- 
nance among “regulars” in Duluth- 
Superior dwindles among instants to 


15.1%. 


Jordan Marsh 
J.C.Penney 
Sears 


The bitterest fight in the instants’ 
war is between Maxwell House and 
Nestle. Until 1952 Nestle’s Nescafe 
held strong leadership in five-sixths 
or more of the markets covered in 
the newspapers’ Analysis. In the rest 
Borden usually was on top. But 
among 16 markets covered in 1953, 
Nescafe led in only one (Honolulu). 
Borden was first in Milwaukee, Mo- 
desto and San Jose, and Maxwell 
House emerged out front in the 12 
others. 

As the fourth largest national ad- 
vertiser, with a total annual budget 


investing millions 


in year round 


Miami 


CHAINS CITE GOLD COAST AS SOLID, 
DOLLAR MARKET WITH VAST 


% Jordan Marsh will soon erect a 5 million dol- 
lar store on Biscayne Blvd. Chose Miami 


because of 
thoroughly sound growth.” 


its phenomenally rapid and 


% Sears Roebuck is completing a huge new 
store that’s the hub of a 10 million dollar 
shopping center in the fast-growing south- 


west section 


* J. C. Penney will soon open a large 
store in northeast Miami's new 
$8,000,000 Biscayne Shopping Plaza 


What a vote of confidence in year 
‘round Miami 23 millions in new 
shopping facilities! And what convinc- 
ing proof that year ‘round promotion 
will pay off for you Especially when 
you can use the blanket coverage of 
The Miami Herald to sell the entire, 
booming Gold Coast at one low cost! 
See your SB&F man, today 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Affilicted Stations — WQAM, WQAM-FM 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Notional Representotives 


The Miami Herald ALONE delivers the Greater Miami Market. 


"..Sales went up when 
we got the Perrygraf 
Slide-Charts” 


apt egen of one of the biggest 
rubber companies in getting in- 
creased sales immediately is typical of 
what happens when a Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart puts product information at a 
salesman’s fingertips . . . no thumbing 
through handbooks, no pencil and 
paper work, no checking back for 
errofs . . . recommendations are made 
accurately and rapid-fire. Salesmen will 
push a line when they have the import- 
ant facts in quick, easy-to-use form. 


When the prospect uses a Perrygraf 
Slide-Chart he sells himself. It injects 
your brand name into the picture favor- 
ably at buying time—helps the prospect 
make the right selection—shows your 


product’s superiority over competition. 


One of America’s best known manu- 
facturers of both industrial and con- 
sumer goods is using a Perrygraf Slide- 
Chart for each of 24 different lines. 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts open doors for 
a salesman — give him a selling edge 
—add related equipment to orders. 
Dealers and consumers use them 


Just tell us what you would like your 
Slide-Chart to do. We will tell you 
promptly how it can be made and 
what it will cost. PERRYGRAF CorRpP., 
1502 Madison St., Maywood, Illinois or 
150 S. Barrington, Los Angeles 49, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


HOW A PERRYGRAF SLIDE-CHART INCREASES SALES 


® Builds a cream prospect list 


® Injects your products into more buying talks 
© Puts answers at the salesman’s fingertips 


® Funnels demand to fewer styles and sizes 
® Suggests related equipment 
®@ Presents the sales story graphically 


® Makes sure your product is used right 


J, = 


or turn a disk 
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of $65 million, General Foods has 
been putting a lot of weight behind 
coffee. 

More advertising money is spent to 
promote coffee than any other bever- 
age group, except distilled spirits. 
Total coffee expenditures are now 
estimated to exceed $100 million an- 
nually. 

An exact breakdown of this figure 
is hard to make. Part of the money 
comes from retailers who include 
their own and others’ coffees in their 
weekly big-space offerings of various 
products. Food companies promote 
their coffees with other items. Point- 
of-purchase, premiums and contests ; 
outdoor and car cards get millions of 
dollars. Coupon offers of samples 01 
price reductions are tremendous. ‘The 
U.S. Post Office Department reaches 
33 million’ homes. Nestle recently 
mailed coupons to more than 10 mil- 
lion of them. Borden, Chase & San- 
born and Maxwell House keep the 
mailman scurrying too. 

Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, 
shows that national advertisers ot 
coffee and tea (the two are grouped 
together) stepped up newspaper ex- 
penditures from $8.2 million in 1948 
to $13.6 million in 1953. These fig- 
ures cover only advertisers spending 
$25,000 or more. 


More Coffee Advertising 


Among 31 coffee advertisers listed 
for 1953 and 1952, 19 spent more 
and 12 less in newspapers last year. 
Nearly all the instants expanded: 
Borden, for instance(ts), increased 
from $231,000 to $808,000. Folger, 
adding instant, upped combined cof- 
fee advertising from $655,000 to 
$1,014,000. General Foods’ news- 
paper money for all coffees rose from 
$2,216,000 to $2,458,000. Chase & 
Sanborn went from $1,472,000 to 
$1,828,000, and Nestle nearly dou- 
bled: $1,043,000 to $1,967,000. Hills 
(then with no instant) met the attack 
by increasing from $496,000 to 
$674,000. 

In recent months the pleasure of 
drinking coffee has been multiplied 
by such coffee-roaster offers in news- 
papers as: 

A six-week trip to Brazil for tell- 
ing why “I prefer freshly-roasted 
whole bean coffee (paper-packed ) 
that I grind at Safeway,” and a free 
trip to Italy for a high school student 
and his teacher in an annual essay 
contest sponsored by Medaglia d’Oro 
coffee, New York. Re-Joyce coffee, 
Peoria, gives youngsters a weekend 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, in a 
picture-coloring contest. White Swan 
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how to help all your salesmen produce big 
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a One way is to train your salesmen to sell better. That you'll always do. 
But it takes time. » Another is to enable them to spend more of their 
time face to face with prospects who are really interested; ideally those 
who have invited them to call. This you can do something about right now 

«A good catalog program is the key, because those who specify and 
buy in industry almost always use catalogs to sift suppliers before calling 
in salesmen. And your catalogs can be planned specifically to induce 
more of them to call in your men. They can be placed strategically in the 
offices of all good potential customers and kept there ready for instant use. 

s Helping manufacturers get more invitations for their men to call, 
through better catalog procedure, has been the whole business of Sweet’s 
for nearly 50 years. A helpful new booklet, ‘‘ Your catalogs—key to more 
orders,” is yours for the asking. Sweet’s Catalog Service, div. of F. W. 
Dodge Corp., Dept. 64, 119 W. 40 St., New York 18. Offices in all prin- 
cipal cities. ‘The easier you make it for people to buy your products, the 
easier they are to sell.’ 


To keep pace 

with the fastest- 

growing profession . . . 
to better serve 

the most influential 

group of independent 
alvisors to business . . . 
THE JOURNAL OF 
ACCOUNTANCY will appear 
in a new format 

beginning January 1955. 
The new “standard” size 
JOURNAL will have three 
columns and a 7” x 10" 
advertising page. 

Your 1955 advertisements 
directed to public 
accountants and corporate 
executives will be 

easier to prepare... . 
and will appear in a 

more attractive surrouns- 
ing in the “new” 
JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY 


270 Madison Ave., New York 16 
Circulation 67,415 A.B.C. 


of Fort Worth presents a Buick and 
200 other prizes for naming a white 
swan. And if you have Luzianne 
coffee handy when a doorbell-ringer 
comes to your New Orleans door, 
you win “wondertul Westinghouse 
prizes.” 

Safeway gives a tin can savings 
bank, in which you “bank the sav- 
ings” on Edwards coffee. . . . Folger 
offers organizations a 48-cup coffee 
urn for saving coupons; Nestle, a 


2.85 Silex family coffee-maker for 
$1, and Butter-Nut of Omaha, a one- 
cup coffee-maker for 35 cents. ... 
Other brands will get you silverware 
and steak knives, playing cards and 
hosiery, ‘‘rare cups and saucers,” and 
a $16.50 perfume for $1 And in 
Yonkers, N. Y., shoe and grocery 
merchants join to offer a pound of 
Martinson’s coffee with every pair 
of shoes. 

In other coffee 


major media 
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How-Are-We-Doing Chart 


Many a small company’s sales and 
marketing executives, faced with a re- 
quest from management for speedier 
communication of key market data, 
have stopped short of a satisfactory 
solution. Time, labor, and the almost 
impossible task of keeping up with 
new facts, figures, analyses have been 
biggest obstacles. 

Lukens Steel Co., Coatsville, Pa., 
(1953 net sales: $97,850,937; No. 20 
in the industry on basis of ingot ¢a- 
pacity) faced the same problem. Said 
the Management Committee: “We 
need a sensitive barometer of market 
facts and business outlook—one that 
can be digested quickly and kept up 
to the minute.” * 

Answer: Lukens’ “Market Facts” 
board designed to keep executives 
abreast of latest sales and market 
data through easily-changed charts 
and graphs — thanks to Chart-Pak, 
Inc., Stamford, Conn. 

Lukens’ “Market Facts” board 
contains 26 graphs, can be revised and 
up-dated in a single afternoon with 
the aid of Chart-Pak, a new technique 
which eliminates drafting. This is 


how the board is set up: 


1. Titles, ordinates, abscissas are 
afhxed to a plastic board after being 
typed, hand lettered or printed on 
self-adhering forms or pre-printed 
statistical rolls. These become a per- 
manent part of the board. 


2. Lines and bars of the graph are 
applied next: Adhesive tape with 
required marking-—solid, dotted, 
broken, heavy or thin lines, cross- 
hatches, solid, hollow, wide or thin 
bars —is unrolled, pressed in place 
and cut at desired length. ‘Tapes come 
in a variety of colors. 

3. For up-dating chart, another 
length of tape can be added. 


4. For revision, tapes are removed 
and new graphs constructed without 
damage to the plastic board or basic 
chart material. 


Thus Lukens management groups 
get key data quickly, fully from the 
‘“Nlarket Facts” board presented at 
special meetings. 
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In San Francisco 


The Call-Bulletin 
not only carries more 


RETAIL GROCERS LINAGE 
than any other 
daily newspaper... 


more 


RETAIL DRUG LINAGE 


than all other 
San Francisco daily newspapers 


COMBINED! 


THE CALL-BULLETIN 


San Francisco’s Leading Evening Newspaper 


Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
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a product 


that’s ready 
— for a push? 


eee SS tT’ Imagine the impact your product story 
gets when it's carried simultaneously to 
all your best customers and prospects! 


If you’re dusting off a product on which restrictions have been lifted . . launching 
a brand new product... or preparing an old product for new applications .. . 


aggressive sales efforts can pay off handsomely in an expanding market. 


That’s metalworking—your biggest industrial market—twice as big as it was ten 


pare : ! 
years ago. 


But keep in mind, metalworking is people . . . people with the need, the buying 
influence and the purchasing power to buy your product. STEEL directs your 
product story to more of this essential buying group than any other metalworking 


magazine! 


With the help of its Continuing Census of the industry, STEEL reaches over 
138,000 of these men who manage, operate and buy for metalworking. They 


include your best customers and prospects! 


Ask the man from STEEL to show you how STEEL Magazine helps you size up 
your metalworking sales opportunities, helps make your sales and advertising 
program more effective, and helps give your product story added strength where it 
does the most good! STEEL, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


PUT THE STRENGTH oF PASS 


INTO YOUR ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


Coming... 


What Happened When Pang- 
burn Nixed a Summer Slump 


Layoff 


in Sales Management 
October 1 


So Perfect for — 
BUFFETS — PARTIES 
) SMORGASBORD 
‘ICE BOX RAIDS’ 


Here's something TRULY DIFFERENT 
for BUSINESS & SOCIAL FRIENDS 
MAYBE, an ‘Extra One’ JUST for You 


THESE SUMPTUOUS ‘BIRDS’ are delightful 
down to the ‘Last Sliver’ Plump, full- 
breasted U. S. Grade A selected Turkeys, de- 
liciously CURED with Rare Spices and Zesty 
Aromatic Herbs . . Smoked to Perfection over 
Fragrant Hickory Embers and Flavor-Sealed 
to retain Tangy Tastiness . . No cooking nec- 
essary — INSTANTLY Ready-to-Serve 


ORDERS FOR ONE, or ANY QUANTITY 
may be filled through your favorite local 
dealer If he CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, 
ise ORDER COUPON below for Prepaid 
Shipment “Direct from Our Plant.” 


EACH TURKEY INDIVIDUALLY BOXED, with 
your Gift Card enclosed All packing and 
shipping details carefully handled on YOUR 


schedule date 


STATE WEIGHT DESIRED for each VIENNA 

Hickory Smoked’ TURKEY ordered. (Ap- 
proximate sizes -- 8, 10, 12 Ibs.). Price de- 
livered $1.75 per lb. . . Shipment guaranteed 
within Railway Express delivery limits. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money cheerfully refunded 


VIENNA SAUSAGE MFG. CO. 
Processors of Fine Foods for 60 years) 
1215 S. HALSTED STREET (Dept. SM ) 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Operating under U. S. Govt. Inspection 


\ 


WHEN ORDERING DIRECT 
USE THIS “SMOKED TURKEY” ORDER COUPON 
(Or, own letterhead) 
Pleose SHIP PREPAID ‘One’ VIENNA TURKEY to me; or, 
the following number to names on enciosed 
~ tos. @ $1.75 
enclosed 


Gif? List. Approx. weight each 
per ib. Check or M.O. for $. 


marches on, Publishers’ Information 
Bureau reports that combined coffee 
expenditures in magazines, newspaper 
supplements and network radio and 
TV (time only) climbed from $3 
million in first-half 1949 to $7.5 mil- 
lion in first-half 1953. 

Although expenditures for regular 
coffee in these media were halved, 
from $1.9 million to $900,000, the 
instants increased from $225,000 in 
first-half 1949 to more than $3.5 mil- 
lion this year. Regular coffee com- 
bined with other foods went from 
zero to $1.2 million, and instant cof- 
fee with other foods from zero to $2 
million. The rest of the current $7.5 
million was in instant-regular com- 
bined. 

Coffee volume moved up in all 
these media, but the sharpest gain 
was in network TV—from $48,000 
to nearly $4 million (time 
only). 

One consistent factor is the $1.5 
million-a-year campaign of Pan 
American Coffee Bureau. This em- 
phasizes, in magazines, the impor- 
tance of a “coffee-break,” and the 
theme, ‘“There’s nothing so satisfying 
as a cup of good coffee.” Recent ad- 
vertisements show a Coast Guard 
lookout, a truck driver, a nurse get- 
ting their “break.” Just before New 
Year's Eve, in magazines and 141 
newspapers, the Bureau emphasizes: 
«|. when it’s one for the road,’ be 
sure it’s coffee.” Advertisements in 
coffee industry publications tell the 
progress of the consumer campaign. 
In a series in restaurant papers, in- 
dividual hosts describe how they make 
the most of the “break.” 


costs 


Ballyhoo for the Brew 


National Coffee Association (which 
has been subsisting on free publicity) 
has just decided not to launch a co- 
operative advertising campaign. In- 
stead it hopes to expand ‘“‘public 
relations.” 

Both the Bureau and the Associa- 
tion sponsor the 18-month-old Coffee 
Brewing Institute. CBI aims to give 
us more joy from “real coffee.” It 
delves into our drinking tastes and 
tells us how to satisfy them. Some 
delving has just been done for CBI 
by Nejelski & Co., management con- 
sultants. The Institute runs a series 
ot one-column advertisements in four 
magazines, where such old hands as 
Mary Margaret McBride tell you 
such things as “good iced coffee al- 
ways starts with good hot coffee.” 

Came the Revolution and a lot of 
folks found themselves making coffee, 


or stretching it, with every substance 
but peat moss and mud. Da-own Sa- 
outh, of co-werse, chicory has long 
been a favorite extender. Netherland- 
ers have used Buisman’s Extender 
(caramelized starch and_ calcium 
prosphate) since 1857, and some of 
us have tried that. Right now the 
German Diller Extender has begun 
to rock California eyes and ears with 
a radio, TV and newspaper cam- 
paign. A packet of Diller to a pound 
of coffee doubles your coffee. It also 
halves your intake of caffein. 

Now, coffee sans caffein is report- 
edly as potent as whisky without al- 
cohol. (Caffein, however, is not a 
depressant but a stimulant. Among 
other things, it’s vasodilatory: it ex- 
pands your blood vessels.) 

Those who can afhord it extend 
with cafe real, or coffee with brandy, 
which both picks you up and lets 
you down. 


Coffee from Carrots 


But some of us have had to settle 
for “coffee” composed of barley and 
figs—and soybeans; or of bran, wheat 
syrup, barley and molasses. Others 
prefer green peas, chicory, and _ al- 
monds. One newspaper suggests sim- 
ply roasted, shredded carrots. 

But Changing Times, the Kip- 
linger magazine, explains that a little 
caffein in coffee goes a long way to 
provide flavor and aroma. Caffein 
seems to be part of an organic, sul- 
phur-containing compound called a 
mercaptan. For $105 you may buy 
a synthetic mercaptan from Cargille 
Scientific, Inc., New York. One 
pound of it will coffee-ize one mil- 
lion pounds of beverage. 

Meanwhile, Coffee Brewing Insti- 
tute plugs away on the assumption 
that people will go to some pains 
(and cost) to get real coffee. It issues 
tons of leaflets, folders, etc., on “how 
you can make a good cup of coffee 
every time.” Roasters and others may 
have a radio script on “The ‘Secret’ 
of Making Good Coffee.’ Here are 
some free secrets from the coffee peo- 
ple: Don’t try to get too many cups 
out of a pound: “You can’t stretch 
coffee flavor.” Use fresh coffee, fresh 
water, clean coffee-maker ; time care- 
fully and serve as soon as possible 
after brewing. If you don’t know 
hotv much coffee to use, the Institute 
offers a plastic “standard coffee meas- 
ure.” It equals two level measuring 
tablespoons. Use that much with each 
six ounces of water. 

And don’t spoil the brew by fret- 
ting about the cost. The End 
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heavyweight champ 


Painted bulletins provide one of the most 


powertul continuing impacts in all advertising. 


They are highly effective in creating 


desire and delivering prospects. 


Just ask any ApMIRAL Dealer. 


outdoor advertising reaches the most 
people — most often — at lowest cost 


THE STANDARD GROUP OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


DRAMA 
ON 
TELEVISION 


TV demonstration dramatizes greater strength 
and safety of All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion 
Tire by Goodyear, shows that pressure that 
bends a steel wheel leaves tire undamaged. 


TV demonstration dramatizes the closer, more 
comfortable shave of the latest Remington 
Electric Shaver by shaving the fuzz from a peach 
without nicking or cutting the delicate skin. 


TV demonstration dramatizes the unique ad- 
hesiveness of Band-Aid Plastic Strips with Super- 
Stick. Just touched to an egg, without pressure 
they stick instantly, securely enough to lift it. 


Dramatic demonstration tells the product’s selling story visually and believably. 


To find how to demonstrate takes a lot of thought, a special ability, and a really 


thorough understanding of what television can do and can’t do. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING *¢ NewYork Chicago Detroit Sanfrancisco LosAngeles Hollywood Montreal Toronto MexicoCity London 


Marketing Pictographs 


Planned by the editors of Sales Management and designed by Hile-Damroth Inc. 


HIRE TWO MORE SALESMEN-FOR FREE 
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To dispose of our factory output, marketing experts tell us that. — 

> 

FE we must either increase selling proficiency 20% to 25%, or © 

= 

SA recruit and train 500,000 additional salesman. S 

2 mS But training is expensive and time-consuming. > 
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SUPPOSE, THOUGH, YOU HAVE 10 SALESMEN, a 
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EACH AVERAGING FIVE CALLS PER DAY. ‘XN 7 


IF YOU CAN HELP THEM MAKE ONE MORE CALL PER DAY 


ALLL 


YOU WILL HAVE ADDED THE EQUIVALENT OF TWO SALESMEN TO THE FORCE 


IF EACH CALL EARNS \A MAN $5, ONE. 
MQRE CALL A DAY WILL JACK HIS INCOME | \ 
\ $160 A MONTH. , 


PLCTOGRAPH BY 
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Source: Steel, Aug. 16, ‘54. (Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland 13.-0 
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Your prospects are best in the Growing West. 


ed 


Salt Lake Intermountain Market 


Fenced-in by the Rockies and Sierras, 1% million prosperous prospects of the Big 


Salt Lake Intermountain Market work, play and shop together like one huge neigh- 
borhood. In fact, Salt Lake City furniture stores make regular neighborhood 
deliveries to points 200 miles away every-other-day. Best of all, the whole neighbor- 
hood receives The Salt Lake Tribune or the Deseret News and Telegram. Use their 


combined power to reach and sell this treasure chest in the heart of the West. 


ge The Salt Lake Tribune 


= (MORNING & SUNDAY) OD 
ional S NES 
13 DESERETNEWS» 


Salt Lake Telegram (tveninc) 


Represented Nationally by: MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


TO DEVELOP SUPERIOR S 


.-.GET THE HELP OF THEIR WIVES 


Face it, the loyal wife is THE sales manager. Her 
attitudes toward the company may influence the 
success or failure of her husband. Her opinion is 
often decisive when it comes to accepting a new pay 
plan, moving to a new town, taking a traveling job, 
accepting overtime work. 


The reactions of a cross section of 13,500 salesmen’s 
wives show that the wife gives the husband, not the 
company, credit for sales success. 


QUESTION: Which of these factors is most important to your husba 


HIS SELLING 
ABILITY 


33% 


: 


4 


FIRM’S TRAINING 13 
PROGRAM 


l 1% i 
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\ REPUTATION OF THE CO 


37% 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
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Source; The Research Institute of America 


ALESMEN... 


nd‘s success on the job? 


HARD WORK ON 
HIS PART 


24% 


QUALITY AND REPUTATION 
OF THE PRODUCT 
BEING SOLD 


17% 


HIS PERSONALITY 


% 


\ . | \. 
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Inc., 598 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Long Island Sunday Dress 


Comic Weekly 


welcome to 
great newspapers! 


Starting January 1, 1955, advertisers can buy 
three additional newspaper Sunday comic supple- 
ments through dynamic, expanding PUCK, The 
Comic Weekly. 


On that date, the powerful HOUSTON Post will be 
available to advertisers as part of the basic PUCK 
group to give advertisers intensive coverage of the 
booming Houston market area — a 21%, billion dollar 
market growing three times faster than the na- 
tional average since 1940... and dlready 17th in 
retail sales ranking! 


At the same time, advertisers have the option of 
purchasing the Newark Star Ledger and the Long 
Island Press under the most favorable rate structure 
available. These two newspapers, with the largest 


home delivered circulation in the United States, 
give advertisers the most economical media buy for 
intensified coverage of the New York metropolitan 
market by saturation of wealthy Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, and the densely populated New Jersey 
areas. 


The addition of these three great newspapers under 
extremely favorable rate advantages lowers 
PUCK’s basic cost per thousand circulation and 
boosts the national Sunday comic circulation availa- 
ble through PUCK, The Comic Weekly, to a new 
high of 10,079,344. 


We suggest you have a talk with your PUCK repre- 
sentative about this expanded media pattern. It will 
be worth a few minutes of your time! 


NOTE—New 1955 rates announced on page 75 of this publication 


THE Comic WEEKLY 


The only NATIONAL Comic Weekly 
63 Vesey Street, New York; Hearst Building, Chicago; Hearst Building, San Francisco. 


ALBANY —Times-Union + BALTIMORE—American + BOSTON —Advertiser * CHICAGO— American * DALLAS—Times Herald * DETROIT — Times 
HOUSTON — Post +» LOS ANGELES — Examiner » MILWAUKEE — Sentinel » NEWARK — Star Ledger * NEW YORK —Journal-American — N.Y. (Sunday) 
Mirror * LONG ISLAND —Press + PHILADELPHIA— Bulletin + PITTSBURGH —Sun-Telegraph * PORTLAND—Oregonian * SAN ANTONIO —Light 
SAN FRANCISCO—Examiner » SEATTLE—Post-intelligencer * ST. LOUIS—Globe-Democrat » SYRACUSE—Herald-American * WASHINGTON—Post-Times-Herald 
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. SALES GETS A BIGGER SAY 9-35-54 


IN PRODUCT AND PACKAGE DESIGN 


IN PRODUCT AND PACKAGE DESIGN... 


HAS YOUR COMPANY 
MADE ANY MAJOR 
PACKAGE OR PRODUCT 
DESIGN CHANGES SINCE 
THE WAR? 


No 19% 


difference: between profit and loss. 


subscribers these questions: 


SALES GETS A BIGGER SAY 


The sales department itself exerts more influence over product and 
package design than ever before. That is as it should be, for as 
consumers become more selective in buying habits, appearance of 


the product and usefulness of its package may determine the 


To find out. how much “‘sell’’ is engineered into products and 


packaging, Sats Manacement asked a substantial cross section of 


Yes 81% 


DOES THE SALES DEPARTMENT HAVE AN ACTIVE VOICE IN DETERMINING: 


(A) MATERIALS USED 
IN THE PRODUCT 


t 


(B) DESIGN OF THE 
PRODUCT 


‘ (C) DESIGN AND 
MATERIALS FOR THE 
PACKAGE 


Yes 58% 


No 42% 


No 17% 


No n% | 


Yes 79% 
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The Baby Products Market In Romance Magazines 


One of the most fertile fields for selling baby products 


Advert 


or home product . 


are read largely by young married women. 


median age is 


Romance magazine families are the young growing famil‘es into 
are being born right now. The pictographs point up some 


is the romance 


just about ten years bel 


/ 


eme 


magaz 


ow the 


age ot the 


nt 


as well as any food 
ne. That’s because these magazines 
The remance magazine reader's 
service magazine reader. 


which the babies 


nteresting facts about 


the three top-circulation romance magazines, and show that Modern Romances is 
far and away the best buy for baby products advertisers 


Editorial Linage on Baby Care and Training 
Jan.-Aug. 1954" 


Modern Romances 
leads by 707°, and 1,107°%, 


Romance Magazi nance Magazine 


Modern Romances 
8,073 1,001 669 
*Latest available Lloyd Hall figures 


Editorial Linage on Child Care and Training 
Jan. - Aug. -1954* 


Modern Romances 
leads by 
167°, and 187/, 


Moderh Ror ( mance Maga. 
4843 1,81 19 4.115 
Latest availat Lloyd. Hall jures 


Baby Product Advertising Pages 


Jan.-Sept. 1954 


Modern Romances Romance Magazine Romance Magazine 
41.62 34.2) 16.29 


Modern Romances 
leads by 20°, and 152%, 


Baby Product Advertisers Running Exclu- 
sively in Any of the 3 Top Romance 
Magazines 


Modern Romances 
leads by 16 advertisers 
and by 18 advertisers 


Modern Romances Romance Magaz'r Romance Maqazir 


DEL 


Modern Romances 


is your perfect market for baby, home, and food products 
Although its readers have a low median age of 27 .. 


three-quarters of them are 


already married, and there are children in 68% of all Modern Romances homes. 
Modern ape families enjoy the highest median income in the entire romance 


magazine field, 


. so they can well afford your products. Modern Romances 


delivers. the he a a the young family -markeft. It represents your best source of 
new| customers, and \your newest source of best cystomers. You can sell this profit | 


able market today . . 


\ 


ADGRAPH 


MODERN ROMANCES 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 


L PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


INC. 


261 


. and in-the many buying years ta come! 


\ \ \ \ 
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.. SALES GETS A BIGGER SAY 9-35-54 


IN PRODUCT AND PACKAGE DESIGN 


RETRENCH OR ADVANCE IN HARD-SELL? 9-15-54 


RETRENCH OR ADVANCE IN HARD-SELL? 


Food manufacturing is less cyclical than many businesses, but even it 
is affected when employment and general business turn down. 
. That is, it is— unless manufacturers do something about it. 

General Foods decided to advance its level of selling and 
advertising pressure when signs of a hard-sell period became apparent 
last year. 

The result? Good news for employes, management and stock- 
holders as revealed from year end (March 31) P & L comparisons, 
1954 vs. 1953. 


Ratios 1953 1954 
Net sales 100 = - 
Sales and administrative, not including advertising 100 4 114 
3 | 
Advertising ele) 115 
Profits before taxes 100 115 


Advertising expenditures increased $8,000,000 in the 1954 © 
year for a. new high of $62,000,000...the increase amounted 
to $1.38 per share of stock — but the vigorous leadership paid 
off handsomely, since stockholders not only got their advertis- UP 49% 


ing money back — but with increased earnings, before taxes, 
of $1.36 per share. 


For the quarter ending June 30 the results are even better: 


UP 15% 
UP 12% 


NET SALES — SALES ‘COSTS . | INCOME BEFORE TAXES 


Once the break-even point is reached in any business, increased selling and advertising 
pressure has vastly-multiplied leverage. 


F TOGRAPH BY 
¢ 


Source: Financial reports to stockholders of General Foods Corporation. 


NEW BOOKS FOR | 
MARKETING MEN |. 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 
book siore or direct from the publisher. 


New Jersey Industrial Directory. 
Published by New Jersey Industrial Di- 
rectory, 407—38th St., Union City, N.J. 
Price, $25. 

This king-size directory lists more than 
15,000 firms in three different sections of 
the Garden State. There are 1,200 pages 
of market information on each county 
and municipality, details on tax and in- 
surance rates, population and transporta- 
tion facilities. 


Selling and Promoting Radio and Tele- 
vision. By Jacob A. Evans. Published by 
Printer’s Ink Publishing Co., Inc. Price, 
$5.95. 

This book shows how to use various 
sales tools such as research services and 
market and media_ information. All 
phases of selling and promoting radio 
and TV are covered. The reader is pro- 
vided help in preparing for the sales call, 
follow-through on servicing the account 
once sold. 


How to Talk Your Way to Success. 
By Harry Simmons. Published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. Price, $3.95 

The gift of gab is important—if the 
“gab” has some solid substance. Theme 
of author Simmon’s new book (among 
his others: Successful Sales Management; 
Sales Executives Handbook) is how to 
train vourself to speak coolly under pres- 
sure; how to break the ice easily and 
naturally; how to talk so that your judg- 
ment is respected. The author has had 
long experience as a management consul- 
tant and public speaker. 


Second Annual of All the Best Clip 
Book Art. Published by Harry Volk, Jr., 
Art Studio, Pleasantville, N.Y. Price, 
$10.00. 

This is a carefully classified collection 
of art which can be clipped and pasted 
in position in almost every type of adver- 
tising. There are 24 classifications, in- 
cluding announcers, agriculture, holidays, 
selling, etc. Hundreds of original draw- 
ings, faithfully reproduced, fill the 56- 
page book. Artwork is by the Volk staff; 
there are no further fees for reproduction. 


The Power of Creative Selling. By Earl 
Prevette. Published by Pren:zice-Hall, Inc. 
Price, $4.95. 

Before the author was 35 he was earn- 
ing more than $30,000 a year and had 
sold more than $10 million worth of in- 
surance over the telephone. He’s written 
of his sales techniques, providing help on 
how to attract the prospect, how to create 
a sale and why the prospect buys. In 
addition he devotes chapters on making 
appointments, perfecting your sales plan 
and turning hunches into sales. 
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THERE'S A 
MARKET 
FOR MOST 
EVERYTHING 


IN THE TROY CITY ZONE 


POPULATION 123,500 


99% COVERAGE 
AT ONE COST 


C 
A LINE 


GASOLINE OUTLETS: 300 


CIGARS, CIGARETTES, TOBACCO 
OUTLETS: 1,000 


FARMS: 4,300 

TELEPHONES: 52,519 

AUTOS: 45,800 

AUTOMOTIVE SALES: $29,334,000* 
DRUG OUTLETS: 44 

DRUG SALES: $3,054,000* 
FAMILIES: 37,100* 

INCOME PER FAMILY: $5,488* 
FOOD SALES: $44,714,000* 

GEN. MDSE. SALES: $8,778,000* 
FURN-HH-RADIO SALES: $10,832,000* 
TOTAL RETAIL SALES: $154,284,000* 
BUYING POWER: $203,687,000* 
(*From 1954 Sur. of Buying Power) 
CIRCULATION: 47,071 


== THE TIMES RECORD: = 


Hoerd an Worl Ramoynidar: Lchvaneold 
THE TROY RECORD 


ne. aaa 
one Won Baryiduh Yenidiont ty Cuxwntan 
on tha Picee Tuce Wer Gerwan Erecioce 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD (MORNING) 
THE TIMES RECORD (EVENING) 


TROY, N. Y. 


Distributors Like Movies 


Their associations have created a seven-part sales training 
film costing over $300 per set. So they will appreciate 
seeing your films of product demonstrations and sales 
training. You can choose from 12 “ypes of effective films. 


BY LOUIS H. BRENDEL, 


Merchandising Director, James Thomas Chirurg Co. 


A steadily increasing number of 
manufacturers are finding some form 
of film to be an important part of 
their distributor sales training pro- 
gram. 

In practically every manufacturer’s 
organization there are individuals who 
can stage a meeting which is interest- 
ing, stimulating and profitable to 
distributor personnel fortunate 
enough to be present. Since these few 
talented “producers” can’t be every- 
where, smart manufacturers employ 
slidefilms and movies to multiply their 
efforts. 

The procedure is simple: Merely 
determine the right material for the 
distributor meeting, have the best 
talent present it and take sound 
movies of the operation. Theoreti- 
cally, that’s all there is to it; prac- 
tically, there is considerably more. 


Big Increase in Use 


The jump in spending from $50 
million in 1952 to $69 million in 
1953 for industrial and educational 
films indicates industry’s awareness of 
this medium’s effectiveness. 

Industrial distributors are presold 
on the value of films for educational 
purposes. Their associations created 
a seven-part sales training sound slide- 
film which was enthusiastically pur- 
chased for over $300 a set. No man- 
ufacturer need be afraid that he can- 
not afford to use films. They come 
in a number of styles and price 
ranges. We have seen a simple silent 
slidefilm for a few hundred dollars 
and a 3-D job in color for $100,000. 

If the manufacturer can afford it, 
he should employ a professional to 
produce his film. This is increasingly 
necessary because each year training 
film standards are higher. 

Twenty years ago the author wrote 
the script for a distributor educa- 
tional film, hired a_ professional 
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cameraman by the day and produced 
a four-reel black and white silent 
motion picture for $300. We talked 
along with each showing and got 
away with it. 

Today’s manufacturer may select 
from at least a dozen different types 
of films: 

1. Least expensive is a silent black 
and white slidefilm. This requires 
a “‘live” salesman to provide the com- 
mentary. 

2. Next in line is a silent color 
slidefilm. 
tor. 

3. Sound may be added to the 
black and white slidefilm. This is al- 
most imperative because it insures dis- 
tributor personnel getting the correct 
story every time. 

4. Sound may be added to color 
slidefilm. 


This also requires narra- 


Black and white silent movie. 

Color silent movie. 

Black and white motion picture 
with sound. 

8. Color picture with sound. 

9-12. Same four combinations in 
3-D movies. 

Although it is difficult to give 
blanket advice, most experts today 
recommend that no silent films be 
made and that all film production 
have professional supervision. By add- 
ing sound, the manufacturer once and 
for all solves the problem of the 
“poor speaker’: Sound gives all 
“reps” the best story every time. It 
also provides a satisfactory solution 
to the problem of the increasing num- 
ber of distributors who insist on hav- 
ing an “expert from the factory” con- 
duct their sales meetings. 

Several surveys have disclosed that 
distributors and their salesmen want 
these elements in this order in sales 
meetings conducted by manufacturer 
representatives: 

1. Description of product and its 


uses. 


2. Charts or models showing sales 
features of product. 

3. Ways to meet competitive sales 
arguments. 

4. Prices compared with competi- 
tion. 

5. Demonstration technique. 

6. How, who, where to sell. 

Since a motion picture is a means 
of staging a better meeting, the ideal 
film incorporates as many of the 
above features as possible. Frequently, 
the manufacturer’s representative can 


“Go fetch me Mr. Smith!” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


nnouncing new 1955 rates for 


and its affiliates 


Here are the new 1955 rates for Puck, The 
Comic Weekly and its affiliates — for a total 
available? circulation of 10,079,344. 

Now a 1/3-page can be bought for a fabu- 
lous $1.67-a-thousand —or for even less, 
$1.65-a-thousand with the use of Puck’s 
optional? newspapers: Newark Sunday Star- 


Ledger and the Long Island Sunday Press. 

How come? First, the overwhelming 
reception given Puck’s 1/6-page units, 
recently announced. And second, Puck’s 
dynamically expanding media pattern and 
coverage. (See two-page announcement in 
this magazine. ) 


PUCK, THE COMIC WEEKLY 


THE GREATEST 4-COLOR BUYS EVER OFFERED IN PRINT MEDIA 


NOW COMPARE THESE NEW RATES — 
ESPECIALLY WITH THE UNITS OF YOUR PRESENT MEDIA PATTERN — 
AND THEN HAVE A TALK WITH YOUR PUCK REPRESENTATIVE! 


SIZE OLD RATES 


Full Page $41,000 
Full Page 37,700 
3 Page 29,150 
2 Page 23,950 


NEW RATES 


$35,600*** 
32,000** 
2 25,050** 
1 20,700** 
1/2 Page 22,650 19,300* 
1/3 Page 1-X 18,250 15,950* 
1/3 Page 6-X 17,750 15,530 
1/6 Page 1-5X 10,000 8,775 
1/6 Page 6-15X 9,325 8,155 
1/6 Page 16 & over 8,875 7,765 
*** Double Spread in Mirror 


Full Page in Mirror *Half Page in Mirror 


*The addition of Puck’s optionals (Newark Star-Ledger and Long Island Press) gives 
advertisers the most economical media buy for intensified coverage of the New York 
Metropolitan Market. Rates for these newspapers, when bought in conjunction with the 
Puck Basic Group are as follows: 


Newark Star-Ledger Long Island Press 


Full Page $748.00 $748.00 
2/3 Page 660.00 660.00 
1/2 Page 462.00 462.00 
1/3 Page 352.00 352.00 
1/3 Page (6-X) 341.44 341.44 
1/6 Page (1-5X) 193.60 193.60 
1/6 Page (6-15X) 179.26 179.26 
1/6 Page (over 16X) 170.72 170.72 


PUCK, THE COMIC WEEKLY, THE ONLY NATIONAL COMIC WEEKLY, 63 VESEY ST., NEW YORK; HEARST BUILDING, CHICAGO; HEARST BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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verbally personalize and localize the 
movie material to fit a particular dis- 
tributor’s territory and organization 
as a windup of the meeting. He can 
also answer questions—which films 
cannot yet do. 

Distributors 


movie 


agree that a good 
manufacturer more 
makes his message appear 
more important. It affords a practical 
way for the president of a big cor- 
poration to extend 


gives a 


prestige, 


warm greetings 
in his own voice while looking right 
nto the face of his most remote dis- 
tributor’s stockman. What's more, he 
can be edited and cut down to size 
(which might be much more difficult 
if he were there in person). ““Name”’ 
voices may be used to achieve greate1 
interest and effectiveness. 

The Allen Manufacturing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has a new film 
‘alled “Hold Everything,” prepared 
to train distributor salesmen to sell 
the company’s socket screws. During 
the first nine months it was shown 
n almost 150 sales meetings attended 
by an average of 11 distributor men 
per showing. This manufacturer has 
ilso made an excellent series of sales 
helps, built around the film and 
mailed regularly to distributor per- 


sonnel. Elsworth Grant, vice-presi- 


dent, reports that ‘‘verbal comments 
from distributors and our own men 
have been extremely favorable.” ° 

No other medium affords the flexi- 
bility and versatility of film in show- 
ing how a product is made, tested, 
used and sold. Film does this in a 
minimum amount of time. Although 
distributors generally do not mistrust 
a film, skeptical ones may be won 
over by a private preview. 

A good film makes a small manu- 
facturer seem more “big time” to his 
distributors. Large manufacturers are 


expected to be. 


Follow-up Booklet 


A Connecticut manufacturer who 
regularly uses sound slidefilms for 
distributor training, prepares a com- 
panion booklet which recapitulates the 
material covered in his films. (This 
also enables the manufacturer to get 
more for his money since he has al- 
ready paid for the photography and 
artwork.) These condensed versions 
are passed around to the audience at 
the close of each distributor meeting, 
and serve as handy reference books 
for checking information presented in 


the film. 


Ray Helbig, advertising manager 
of Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Greenfield, Mass., reports that his 
firm’s color motion picture was pro- 
duced for a primary audience of dis- 
tributor salesmen and technical men 
in factories, who either buy, specify 
or use their tools, and a secondary 
audience of vocational schools, tech- 
nical colleges and engineering  so- 
cieties. This film is strictly educa- 
tional and completely lacking in 
“Sales pitch.” The company name is 
not mentioned in the narration. Only 
identification is the trademark which 
appears at the beginning and end of 
the picture. In 15 months copies of 
this film have had over 1,000 show- 
ings to approximately 40,000 persons. 
Prompted by the success of this first 
movie the company recently completed 
a second color film. Incidentally, 
Helbig strongly recommends the use 
of color even though it raises the 
original production cost and costs of 
prints. He says his firm considers 
color a ‘‘must.” 

A manufacturer should not over- 
look the potentialities of the secondary 
audience (if he has one) for his 
distributor films. Such additional 
viewings may help absorb the original 
cost and definitely influence the ma- 


by BUSINESS MEN 


*“ Naseon MONTH-AT-A-GLANCE 


“Just what we’ve been looking for’’ say busi- 
ness men everywhere. Provides at-a-glance 


record of full month’s engagements, special 
meetings, business trips, etc., for immediate 
action, or reminder of important follow-ups. 
Six, months calendar always in view. Your 
customers will find the Month-At-A-Glance 


V tts COSC 


indispensable and will be constantly remind- 
ed of your thoughtfulness and good taste. 
Available in covers of handsome simulated 
leather, or fine genuine leather on which 
your trade mark can be beautifully repro- 
duced in gold or full color. Send for catalog 
showing quantity prices today! 


ADVERTISING 
(SIFTS 
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FIFTH 


SPECIALTY DIVISION NASCON PRODUCTS 


Division EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. wa vT es 


AVENUE : 


»AT-A-GLANCE~ 
Products 
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This is the size they use in the Growing Greenshoro Market!" 


IF YOU WANT TO CLEAN UP in a market that’s 
loaded with sales potentials — you’ll do well for 
yourself to study the facts and figures on what’s 
happening in the Growing Greensboro ABC Market 
in the South’s leading state! ... Here’s part of the 
story: over $605-million in 1953 retail sales; $132- 
million in food sales; $93-million in general mer- 
chandise; $128-million in automotive; $16-million 
in drug; $40-million in furniture-household-radio 
. .. Take a long, penetrating look at the brilliant 
sales picture in the Growing Greensboro ABC Mar- 
ket, where 1/6 of North Carolina’s 4-million peo- 
ple make 1/5 of the state’s sales! .. . Top go-getter 
in this bustling, hustling market is the 100,000 
daily circulation of the GREENSBORO NEWS and 
RECORD.... 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


Sales Management Figures 


terial covered in the film. ture. These are suitable for showing and cumbersome machinery have 


Is there any way a manufacturer 
can determine whether he should 
choose a slidefilm or a motion pic- 
ture? If he is limited in what he 
can spend, he may be forced to settle 
on the former. If he wants to reach 
a secondary audience in addition to 
his distributor salesmen, he will do 
better with a color sound movie—in 
other words, “shoot the works.” 

The Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has found both slidefilms and 
motion pictures effective 
the education and training of distri- 
butor salesmen. Ralph M. Johnson, 
vice-president in charge of sales, has 
this to say on the subject: “While we 
use both types, we consider the slide- 
films especially well-suited for distri- 
butor sales meetings for these reasons: 

“Slidefilm pictures can be blown 
up and left on the screen to em- 
phasize certain features. This is more 
dificult with movies. 

“Slidefilms are not so expensive as 
moving pictures and can therefore be 
used more freely. 

“Equipment required for slidefilm 
projection is simple and can be suc- 
cessfully operated by anyone. 

“We have moving picture films 
covering grinding and safety subjects, 
‘s grinding wheel manufac- 


visual aids in 


as well 
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to shop people, engineering and other 
societies, and to civic groups. We also 
use them in training our own men 
and for distributor showings. How- 
ever, they are not used as frequently 
or as effectively as our slidefilms for 
keeping distributor salesmen in- 
formed. 


90°% of Learning Is Seeing 


“Our practice of using visual aids 
such as slidefilms and moving pic- 
tures stems from the general feeling 
that a man remembers most of what 
he sees, less of what he hears, and 
least of what he reads. It has been 
said that 90% of our learning comes 
from seeing and hearing, and movies 
or slides with sound seem to be the 
best current approach.” 

Philco Corp. used sound films to 
present top brass and other program 
highlights of a successful sales meet- 
ing to its distributors and dealers. 
This enabled the company to sched- 
ule all showings simultaneously and 
conserve the time of executives. In 
this case, movies provided a vehicle 
for introducing an entire line of new 
models. 

Makers of fire-fighting equipment 


found films ideal for taking demon- 
strations to distributor personnel—an 
otherwise almost impossible accom- 
plishment. It is a good idea to take 
a series of still photographs at the 
same time the movie is made for 
future catalog and sales promotional 
use, 

Along with their many advantages, 
films as a training medium for dis- 
tributor salesmen pose certain prob- 
lems: 

1. They require a projector and 
screen—which may be provided on a 
permanent basis for each company 
representative or at least each branch 
office; or they may be rented locally 
as needed. 

2. They require a suitable room 
for viewing. For daytime showings, 
room darkening is sometimes impera- 
tive and means must be provided. 

Because of these requirements, it 
is always courteous to inform the 
distributor in advance of film show- 
ings so that he may make the neces- 
sary preparations. 

Film presentation of sales training 
programs offers manufacturers, large 
or small, a graphic means of com- 
munication with distributor personnel. 
Who doesn’t like to “go to the 
movies”? The End 
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Stickin Around 
with KLEEN-STIK 
"SLOW DOWN and LIVE’’... 


is the sound advice that Safety Co- 
ordinators in 24 states want to impress 
on American motorists. To accomplish 
their life-saving objective, they distrib- 
uted thousands of promotion kits thru 
business, school, civic and other groups. 
Among other potent material, kits con- 
tain two widely used pieces printed on 
KLEEN-STIK —the moistureless, sel/- 
sticking adhesive that gets advertising 
up and keeps it up! 


a 


SKS WG 


Pane: 


These “‘sticklers for safety’’ were de- 
veloped by the Mass Marketing Insti- 
tute, under the direction of HAROLD 
EAVES. Brilliant bumper strips employ 
KLEEN-STIK’s tried and true sticking 
power that holds tight to bumpers. . . as 
well as on windows, gas station pumps, 
etc. RIDER & DICKERSON, Chicago, 
did the bold black printing on KLEEN- 
STIK Yellow Litho stock. 


vcethe tihh 


Truck signs are provided, too — printed 
on rubber-saturated KLEEN-STIK 
FLEX-STIK. Same easy peel-and-press 
application—plus super-resistance to 
weather, oil, grease, and scuffing. 

The Coordinators and MMI deserve 
everyone’s support. And KLEEN-STIK 
is proud to be helping millions to “Slow 
Down and Live”’! 


IM CASE OF FIRE 
OSE THE ANSUL EXTINGUISHER AS FOLLOWS 


Another Safety Angle: 
ANSUL CHEMICAL CO. of 


Marinette, Wis., has another 
safety-wise idea. Vehicles 
equipped with Ansul Fire Ex- 
tinguishers display dashboard 
instruction labels, developed 
by Asst. Ad Mer. JERRY 
FRIEDMAN, and printed on 
KLEEN-STIK Kromekote by 
HAMMERSMITH-KORT- 
MEYER, Milwaukee. Seeing 
the label time after time gets 
extinguishing tactics down pat 
in emergencies. Clever life- 
* and vehicle-saving idea! 


Self-sticking KLEEN-STIK saves 
lenty of time and money, too! Nothing 
ike it for streamers, back-bar signs, 

shelf strips, hundreds of other P.O.P. 

uses. Ask your printer or litho man for 

samples and ideas. . . or write today for 
the ‘“Idea-of-the-Month” service —it’s 
free! 


KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 


225 North Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 1, Ill. 
Pioneers in pressure sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 
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Proto Men Carry Merchandisers 
To Dealer's Front Door 


Ratio of sales-to-calls moves up when hardware men see 


"the real thing" instead of a reproduction in a catalog. 


BY A. L. PLATKY 


Zone Manager at Large, Proto Tools* 


Proto representatives, selling hand 
tools through wholesalers, are dem- 
onstrating their company’s belief in 
point-of-purchase merchandising. The 
majority of the salesmen drive station 
wagons, and when it comes to intro- 
ducing the latest tool merchandiser, 
they can make a convincing demon- 
stration right at the dealer’s place 
ot business. 

The presentation, made in the pres- 
ence of the wholesaler salesman, 
affords the factory representative an 
additional opportunity to indoctrinate 
the salesman in the pertinent sales 
points of the Proto line. 

Dealer response has been gratify- 
ing. As do their customers, dealers 
appreciate the opportunity of inspect- 
ing merchandise before they buy. 
With the display brought to his place 
of business, the dealer can more easily 
visualize it in his store than if he 
were to buy from a catalog. 

To help the salesman further de- 
velop this selling technique, we have 
taken advantage of the portability of 
tape-recording equipment and, on oc- 
casion, have tape-recorded spontane- 
ous, unrehearsed sales presentations 
in the field. By using a commercially 
available current inverter, we have 


changed the six-volt automobile bat- 
tery current to 110-volt, and from 
this have operated a portable tape re- 
corder. By placing the recorder micro- 
phone behind the display, it is possible 
to record the entire sales interview. 

The wholesaler representative is, 
of course, aware that the recording 
is being made, but the dealer is not. 
As a result, the dealer’s response is 
the most natural, and it is from this 
conversation that we are able to 
gauge the effectiveness of our sales 
delivery. By playing back the record- 
ing, both the wholesaler salesman 
and our representative can review 
their presentations, recognize the por- 
tions which need strengthening. This 
recording is also of value to us in 
preparing changes in our story. 

After completing the interview, the 
dealer is told that the recording has 
been made, and portions of it are 
played back for him. Permission to 
use the material in our training pro- 
gram is requested, and in every case 
so far it has been granted. Several 
dealers, impressed with this manner 
of checking sales approaches, have in- 
dicated they expect to use it in their 
own operations, 
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Packaging Parade to maintain complete coverage of a 


Reach and sell the 18,361 key men who 
make the decisions on retail packaging 


Upwards of $8 billion dollars is being spent this 
year on packaging and packaging equipment— 
most of it to package the multitude of goods that 
are sold off retailers’ shelves and counters. To 
reach and sell the 18,361 hand-picked (BPA) 
prospects who are responsible for packaging 75% 
of all packaged goods sold at retail, 312 suppliers 
to the industry scheduled 54,672 lines (1139 
pages) of advertising in PACKAGING PARADE 
during 1953. In 1954 even more advertisers are 
spending more money in, and using more space 
in, PACKAGING PARADE than ever before. 

In PACKAGING PARADE you can tell your 
story with maximum impact on the king-size 
(9 x 12) pages. Your advertising dollars go 
farther in PACKAGING PARADE because you 
buy and pay only for selective coverage of major 
package users and thorough penetration to all 
buying influences within these companies. 


constantly growing field! 


A new magazine exclusively for 
industrial packagers 


After three years of research, the Haywood Pub- 
lishing Company is launching a new packaging 
publication devoted to the vast but heretofore 
neglected field of industrial packaging. Packaging 
the products of America’s great industrial machine 
is a vast field, even though this segment of the 
packaging field is still in its infancy. It encom- 
passes bulk foods and chemicals, office machinery, 
engines, metal parts, major appliances, and all the 
great variety of industrial products that must be 
packaged for protection. 

INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING, with an initial 
circulation in excess of 12,000 directed to manu- 
facturers and users of packaging for protection 
of industrial products, offers you an excellent new 
selling opportunity... A selling opportunity not 
available in any other magazine. For sample copies 
and full information about either of these maga- 
zines, write or phone your nearest Haywood office. 


Chicago: 22 E. Huron St. * New York: 101 Park Ave. * West Coast: McDonald-Thompson 


PUBLISHERS OF PACKAGING PARADE + BOXBOARD CONTAINERS + ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER © ELECTRICAL DEALER 
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Enforced “Fair Trade” Is Best for All 


Because it tends to reduce prices, helps secondary brands 


to compete, staves off government controls, standard 


retail stores—so says 


Our products have always been 
Fair Traded, both at wholesale and 
at retail, and we consider our Fair 
I'rade structure to be the backbone 
of our company’s marketing policy. 

There are numerous sound argu- 
ments to support Fair Trade: 

1. It is possible, as a result of Fair 
Trade, that all prices to the consumer 
might tend to be reduced. 

2. Deep price cutting of the lead- 
ing brands makes it impossible for 
secondary brands to compete and, 
therefore, tends toward undue con- 
centration of business in the hands of 
a few, toward the creation of bigness, 
as against medium and small firms. 


Fears Single Brand 


3. The system of price cutting may 
eventually lead to government con- 
trol and, perhaps, the operation of 
standard retail stores, with a single 
label available for any one kind of 
commodity. 

We Fair Traders and proponents 
of legitimate profit margins do not 
wish to impose this concept on all 
manufacturers and distributors of 
branded merchandise. We say, let 
manufacturers who want to market 
their wares without benefit of fair 
trade, do so, and let those who believe 
in the principle of Fair Trade have 
the opportunity to market their goods 
under that concept. 

We say to retailers, “You want 
loss leaders—good—but select them 
from among non-Fair-Traded 
brands.” We, of course, decry all loss 
leaders as unsound, but we believe in 
your right to employ this sterile and 
unrewarding process on non-Fair- 
Traded brands. 

Loss-leader selling is a sort of 
prima facie nonsense. ‘The very word 
“loss” is a negation of the first eco- 
nomic principle of doing business— 
create a profit. From too much loss, 
the wages can only be bankruptcy. 

How is it possible to create a profit 
when goods are sold either (1) below 
invoice cost, (2) at 3% to 5% over 
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cost, or even 10% over cost, when 
the average overhead costs of operat- 
ing super markets are about 17%; 
drug stores, chains, and independents, 
about 27%; department stores, about 
33% ? 

What kind of financial legerde- 
main or sorcery is this? Can the an- 
swer be found in the fact that con- 
sumers overpay for other merchan- 
dise sold in these stores, to compen- 
sate for the bait provided by loss 
leaders or low-gross profit selling? 

We labor hard to put value and 
acceptance into our nationally adver- 
tised products, and it is these trade- 
mark values which we do not wish 
to see destroyed. After it has been 
footballed long enough, there is noth- 
ing deader than a brand which no 
longer yields a profit to any retailer. 
This is the point of no return. This 
is the point we Fair Traders do not 
wish our brands to reach. 

It takes millions of dollars of ad- 
vertising and selling, and years of in- 
tense marketing effort, to create a 
brand. But, in a few years, sharp 
price-cutting practices can destroy all 
the good will originally created. 


Answers to Three Points 


And now let me take up in detail 
the three points I stressed in behalf 
of Fair Trade at the outset: 

1. It is possible, as a result of Fair 
Trade, that all prices to the consumer 
might tend to be reduced. 

In order to understand what might 
appear to be a paradox, we have to 
know what actually happens when 
consumers buy ir cut-price stores. 

We know advertised brands are 
largely employed as loss leaders to 
create store trafic. Those consumers 
who buy only loss leaders gain. Those 
who buy other goods (not loss lead- 
ers) pay for the bargains the former 
group obtains. One day any single 
customer may be in the first group. 
Tomorrow she may be in the second 
group. Any gains to the consumer 
from all these gyrations are, perhaps, 


nil. Consumer customers, not alert to 
these retail pricing practices, may 
even overpay in the long run. 

Now, let us suppose the consumer 
decides to buy the store’s private 
brand. The price of the private brand 
is exactly the same in every single 
market of either a chain, or an inde- 
pendent, voluntary or co-op group. 
It is interesting to note that every 
retailer in America, utilizing private 
brands, practices Fair Trade with his 
own private brand—in spite of the 
fact that it is generally well known 
that the operating cost varies in the 
respective units of any single chain, 
or voluntary or co-op group, depend- 
ing on sales volume, rentals, and 
other costs of doing business. Yet 
private brand prices are not reduced 
to the consumer in these lower oper- 
ating cost stores. Were it not for the 
losses sustained from loss leaders and 
low-gross margin selling, perhaps 
chains would voluntarily price down- 
ward their own private brands, be- 
cause they would no longer have to 
use them as loss off-sets. 


Economic Abracadabra 


You would think, from reading 
some retail advertisements, that cer- 
tain retailers have been able to work 
out some sort of economic abraca- 
dabra which permits them to sell 
profitably all their goods in their 
stores at deep cut prices, or below 
cost. You and [I know that this is 
sheer nonsense. No stores are so efh- 
cient as to accomplish this and_be- 
cause of this the consumer is, per- 
haps, paying more for merchandise 
than he might otherwise have to if 
national brands weren’t cut so deeply 
in price. 

Loss leaders and low-gross margin 
merchandise dilute the profits created 
by normally, fairly priced goods. Few, 
if any, retailers are ever willing to 
accept the responsibility for the crea- 
tion of loss leaders. Retailers almost 
always saddle their competitors with 
the responsibility for this condition. 
Few are willing to accept the onus 
for this obvious unremunerative proc- 
ess, because they know it is not good 
business. 

I would suspect that most dealers 
employing loss leaders would enjoy 
getting off the horns of this dilemma. 
Each, however, would prefer that his 
competitor take the risks involved in 
initiating such a program. Retailers 

(continued on page 82) 
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What We Really Need Is fair Trade 


Pricing laws are no more enforceable than prohibition 
and they ignore the whole concept of mass distribution— 


sO argues 


A New York Consultant 
for a Management Engineering Firm 


We all want fair trade as a busi- 
ness practice, as a standard code of 
conduct. But so far all we have is a 
sort of Businessmen’s Volstead Act. 
(In this article, capitalized ‘Fair 
Trade” represents the legal or po- 
litical code, and lower case “fair 
trade” the social code. ) 

Experience and observation lead 
me to conclude that Fair Trade laws 
are impossible of enforcement and 
tend to increase the very abuses they 
were designed to overcome. For, un- 
less all parties to a discount transac- 
tion are liable to civil action, the de- 
mand for discounted goods will not 
even be discouraged, nor will we lack 
for “bootleggers” to meet that de- 
mand. Also, people will not long 
allow themselves to be classed as law- 
breakers for taking actions which 
arise from the entirely moral and 
legi:imate pursuit of getting as much 
as yossible for their money. Nor can 
I visualize any manufacturer of a 
competitive product taking legal 
steps against even one consumer of 
its products bought at discount. 


Good Business Practices 


Fair trade (lower case) will come 
about through the functioning of 
good business practices and _ not 
through political fiat. Low cost dis- 
tribution is the chicken and fair trade 
(good business) is the egg. It doesn’t 
matter which came first—the cycle 
stops with the destruction of either. 

Is there any historical reason for 
the assumption, implicit in Fair 
Trade laws, that chiselers are able to 
prosper over the long pull at the ex- 
pense of the consumer and fhe rest of 
the business community ? 

The rash of postwar distribution 
problems stems from a more funda- 
mental ailment than the growth of 
the discount house. The discount 
house and price cutters are only two 
of the symptoms of a weak relation- 
ship between brand manufacturers, 
retailers and consumers. Other symp- 
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toms include increased use of private 
brand or unbranded goods, the 
growth of chains, buying groups, and 
franchise operations. From the na- 
tional advertisers’ viewpoint the situa- 
tion has deteriorated. 

Anyone who has had any “adven- 
tures in shopping” has run across the 
retail clerk who pushes the lower 
price goods, and to clinch the deal 
says something like: “After all, why 
should you pay for the advertising?” 


Negative Selling 


In spite of being able to bring in- 
fluence to bear on the consumer 
through various media, the manufac- 
turer knows that the last, and there- 
fore an effective, influence is the re- 
tail outlet. He shudders to think that, 
all too often the final influence is of 
the negative kind cited. 

As the result of a deteriorating 
situation, a number of brand name 
manufacturers have been forced to 
defend a status quo situation on be- 
half of their retail outlets. Well lo- 
cated in key market centers, key re- 
tailers of many a_manufacturer’s 
dealer set-up are in a good position 
to pit one manufacturer against an- 
other to extract the last full measure 
of concession. Not only have the re- 
tailers been able to retain “tradi- 
tional” mark-ons in the face of cur- 
rent revolutions in marketing tech- 
niques, they have been able in many 
cases to extract additional allowances 
for advertising, demonstrators, sam- 
ples, cash discounts, and exclusive 
area agreements. 

Final indignity is the retailers’ de- 
mand in many fields for private label 
and unbranded goods to be made by 
the same manufacturers and sola by 
the retailers at lower prices in direct 
competition with the branded and 
often Fair Traded goods. The pay- 
off is that retailers will set their 
gross profits lower on their own and 
unbranded goods. In other words, 
manufacturers are asked to hold an 


umbrella over a phony price struc- 
ture which puts them at a competi- 
tive disadvantage in respect to the 
consumer’s value judgment. 

Any system which requires today 
the same percentage markup on 
standard appliances it had to have, 
say, 20 years ago has lost ground 
relative to the rest of the economy. 
It is one thing to sell one brand of 
washing machine or vacuum cleane1 
versus a different make. It is quite 
another thing to sell the idea of hav- 
ing such a ‘“‘new fangled” thing in 
the first place. It took greater effort, 
talent, and expense to convince the 
public that a $200 refrigerator was 
a better buy than a $35 icebox. But 
who, today, is not already presold on 
refrigerators, as such? 

It is incredible but true that retail- 
ers set themselves the same mark-on 
percentages for orders to fill the pent- 
up postwar demand for such goods 
as they did in pre-war times when 
they really had to step out with a 
hard-sell program. Do you wonder, 
then, why discount houses have been 
spawned ? 


Fair Traded Groceries 


Do you know ot any grocery items 
which are Fair Traded? There are 
certain national brands, for example, 
of peaches, pineapple, beans, and 
ketchup selling at various prices in 
both supers and service-type stores. 
Why no Fair Trade agitation fo: 
this class of goods? Cigarets and cola 
drinks are other examples. They are 
sold by every kind of price cutter, 
but millions are sold in night clubs, 
ball parks, and other places at double 
and triple the lowest price changed. 
Ask yourself why these products are 
not Fair Traded and you are well on 
your way to understanding why Fair 
Trade laws will go the way of an 
earlier (prohibition) law. 

Less than a generation ago many 
staple grocery items were marked up 
35% or more at retail—about double 
today’s gross profit. There are excep- 
tions, but in the main grocery dis- 
tribution moved from traditional 
markups to a low gross profit, fre- 
quent stock turn, self-service, mass 
market operation. Mass distribution 
had arrived in the grocery business. 
Groceries joined tobacco, soft drinks, 
and gasoline in the ranks of those 
product lines which had achieved 

(continued on page 86) 
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(continued from page 80) 


are truly between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis and they would, perhaps, welcome 
manufacturers who legally try to 
maintain fair and equitable retail 
prices—prices which absorb their fair 
share of the overhead load and leave 
a fair profit. 

We quote the following from a 
survey dated Apr. 1, 1954, issued by 
Progressive Grocer, a leading busi- 
ness paper: 

“Some operators have wondered 
what would happen to drug and 
toiletry prices if Fair Trade laws be- 
came invalid. At least a partial an- 
swer to this possibility is provided 
by this survey. A few states are not 
bound by Fair Trade legislation and 
retailers in these states have complete 
freedom of action in pricing health 
and beauty aids. It is interesting to 
note that average margins in these 
non-Fair-Trade states are slightly 
higher than in Fair Trade states— 
indicating the strongest kind of dealer 
determination to maintain drug sales 
at a proht.”’ 

This: is proof that Fair 
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might even tend to reduce the price 
to the consumer, and one consume! 
would not be paying for the other 
consumer’s bargains. It follows, also, 
that greater emphasis thereby might 
be placed on quality, durability, and 
other factors which enter into the 
eventual cost of merchandise. 

2. Deep price cutting of the lead- 
ing brands makes it impossible fo 
secondary brands to compete and, 
therefore, tends toward undue con- 
centration of business in the hands of 
a few, toward the creation ot bigness, 
as against medium and_ small-size 
businesses. 


Rough on Other Brands 


The dominant brands in any in- 
dustry may survive the effects of 
price slashing, but the secondary 
brands, which follow this same course 
of action, will find their brands dis- 
appearing from the shelves. 

Besides, it would take an inordin 
ate and uneconomic volume of adver- 
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tising, beyond the financial means of 
secondary manufacturers, to find a 
position on even a limited number of 
dealers’ shelves. It has been thor- 
oughly established that price cutting 
is one of the most effective means 
of eliminating competition. 

The leader or, perhaps, the No. 2 
brand can survive loss-leader selling, 
but the secondary brands cannot. 
This results from the fact that no 
retailer will stock more than one or 
two loss-leader brands in any one class 
of commodity. Therefore, the single 
most important marketing argument 
the secondary brands can advance is 
— profitableness — which only Fair 
Trade can protect. And, it is worth 
repetition—there is a limit to the 
number of loss leaders or unprofitable 
brands any retailer wants to handle 
in any one class of goods. 

As further proof of this, we claim 
that the very presence of private 
brands, which retailers employ for 
the purpose of creating profit, is their 
answer to price cutting on nationally 
advertised brands. ‘These private 
brands are, in effect, replacing what 
might have been normally the sec- 
ondary brands in the industry. To 
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They all look in the ‘yellow pages’ when they’re ready to buy! 


ALL?— well, almost all. To be exact about 
it, surveys show that 9 out of 10 people 
who are ready to buy something (and want 
to find who sells it) just naturally turn to 
the ‘yellow pages.’ 

That’s why Honeywell, International 
Harvester and so many, many more makers 


of nationally advertised products find Trade 
Mark Service in the’ ‘yellow pages’ of tele- 


For more information on “Telephone Directories” sce Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition). 
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LIKE I 
SOME LIKE IT COLD! 


HOT! 


phone directories so valuable. You can buy 
Trade Mark Service nationally to reach 
some 40 million homes, offices and factories 
—or you can buy it in key markets. 


Call a Trade Mark Service representative 
at your local telephone business office. He’ll 
show you how the ‘yellow pages’ can help 
make advertising work harder by making 
dealers easy to find. 


ONLY 
UNITED VANS 
ARE SANITIZED FOR 


MODERN HYGIENIC PROTECTION. 


NO GERMS! NO INSECTS! 
NO MOLD! NO MILDEW! 


AN EXTRA PRECAUTION TO 
PLEASE YOUR PERSONNEL — 


YET COSTS NO MORE. 
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still further, in many 
operations private brands 
have actually become the No. 1 seller. 
The system of cutting 
may eventually lead to government 
perhaps, the 
»f standard retail stores, with a sin- 
label available for any one kind 

of commodity. 
Con petitive 


carry the point 


retailing 
price 


control and, operation 


practices in the dis- 
tribution industry, of loss-leader sell- 
ing and low-gross margin selling, have 
resulted in a continuing diminution 
of net profit before taxes and afte) 
taxes. 


As this 


forces the 


continues and 
industry into 
losses and furthe: chaotic conditions 


practice 
retailing 


accompanying such a situation, you 
will find those proposing, as they have 
before, the concept of the 
of standard retail stores, with a sin- 
gle label available for any one kind 
of commodity. This of course will 
spell ruin to the advertising 
industry, and to the entire concept of 
brand marketing, and to the con- 
sumers’ freedom of choice. 

An example of this condition and 
the possible chaos can be found in 
and loss-leader selling, which 
uncontrollable Franken- 
s exercising a despotic 


operation 


entire 
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usurpation of the grocery scene. 

It was recently established that 
average retail store about 
2.6 cents each to handle coupons. Yet 
manufacturers, for the most part, 
allow only a penny per coupon to 
the retailer. When you consider that 
coupons, as a rule, are associated with 
loss leaders, it becomes clear that this 
operating loss must be absorbed by 
consumers on other purchases in the 
store. Somebody pays for it. 


costs the 


Ugly Head in Drugs 


What’s more, the same thing is be- 
ginning to rear its ugly head in drug 
retailing. The craze for volume at 
any price will one day explode like 
an H-bomb and destroy manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and _ retailers 
alike. 

One of the largest soap manufac- 
turers in the world attributes its 
losses in the past few years to the 
fierce competition of coupons and 
give-aways. This soap manufacturer 
claims, ‘“This would come to an end 
if the management of the three soap 
companies followed their desires, but 
none wants to initiate the move lest 


it be caught on the short end of the 
competitive rope.” 

Nothing I have said is intended 
to relieve either the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, or the retailer from 
the burden of responsibility for lower 
operating Manufacturers do 
not compete in a vacuum. In the final 
analysis, the consumer makes the 
voluntary choice of the merchandise 
he will buy from the shelves of the 
retail stores of America. Each manu- 
facturer’s production and marketing 
operation must employ the most mod- 
ern techniques in order to bring goods 
to the consumer at the lowest pos- 
sible fair price. In the final analysis, 
if a manufacturer can produce a com- 
petitive article, and sell it at a Fair 
Traded price, protect it with a fair 
margin to the distribution industries, 
and do it at a lower price than his 
competitor, he will have a fair advan- 
tage. 

Another name for the capitalistic 
system is—-the profit system. Our 
country grew strong from profits. 
Our schools, colleges, hospitals, roads, 
and so forth are the product of the 
profit system. It is the profit system 
we wish to protect, so that it may 
go on improving our already high 
standard of living. The End 
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‘OLLOW THE 


{ADER to the 


NCINNAT 


TIMES-STAR | 


For bigger sales to Cincinnati men, follow the footsteps of advertisers of men’s shoes, who placed more 


linage in the Times-Star during the first six months of ’54 than in all other Cincinnati papers combined. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR THOSE “SPECIAL 
NAMES ON YOUR LIST - 
YOUR CUSTOMERS, ASSOCIATES, 
FAMILY and FRIENDS 


Superb, broad-breasted birds which have 
been slowly cooked in natural hickory 
smoke to flavorful, juicy, tenderness 

those are Custom Smoked Turkeys, Smoked 
Geese and Smoked Capons, Not dry and 
wagoden, but juicy and witha rare flavor : 
unequalled by any others you may have 


Each bird 


a picture to behold, a taste treat 


tasted is a beautiful, golden 


brown 


that will be long remembered 


They. are beautifully wrapped in a gaily 
decorated carton-and a gift cord is en 
closed. Shipped postpaid anywhere in the 
J. S. Arrival 


anteed anywhere within Railway Express 


in perfect condition is guar 


delivery limits 


We are interested in getting complete details and 
prices on Custom Smoked Turkeys, Geese and 
Capons 


Namelof Firm 


By 


City 
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': 


CUSTOM FOOD PRODUCTS inc. 


DEPT. SF 
» 701 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 172, ILL, 
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What We Really Need Is fair Trade 


(continued from page 8!) 


low cost mass distribution. 

Does anyone have any doubts that 
the grocery industry and the public 
are better off today than if a Fair 
Trade law had been passed to “‘sta- 
bilize prices for the good of the pub- 
lic and the industry?” 

In many lines we have the spectacle 
of mass distribution coming through 
the windows to help cut costs while 
some businessmen bar the doors with 
injunctions, suits, non-signer clauses, 
snoopers, and wishful statements 
about “protecting” someone or other. 
Is it any wonder that consumers are 
puzzled and questioning? 

Time was when a big-name manu- 
facturer’s branded goods could com- 
mand a premium largely because it 
was known that he would stand _ be- 
hind products bearing his brand. That 
was and still is very important. 


Cover-up for Weak 


Today, the reputation, service, 
warranties, and guarantees of most 
established retail outlets is fully as 
acceptable as those of any manufac- 
turer or his authorized dealers. In 
other words, where a premium price 
is asked for an item because of recog- 
nizably superior quality or conveni- 
ence, the public is glad to pay the 
price and the brand thrives, even 
where a higher mark-on is included 
to compensate for a hard-sell. But if, 


| as it often appears to the retail clerk 
| and the public, the premium price is 


merely a cover-up for a weak and 
partially obsolete retail method, then 
the only wonder is that the trend to 
discount houses, price cutters, and 
private brands is still only a trend 
instead of a stampede. 

The manufacturer is not the only 
one to be short-changed by Fair 
Trade. The retailer’s “exclusive’’ 
deal with the manufacturer often 
turns out to mean that he is the only 
one in town to offer the goods at list 
prices. And usually his showroom is 
the only plac@ in town which displays 
the complete line—from which tae 
public takes the model numbers for 
convenience in ordering from a dis- 
count house. Identical material under 
a different brand, or “reclassified” as 
used or damaged, is frequently sold 
nearby at lower prices. Thus “pro- 
tected,” is it any wonder that some of 
the regular dealers’ inventory finds 
its way to the discount house or is 
reclassified? Because of “stabilized”’ 


prices the regular dealer can compete 
with the discounters only by price 
cutting. Through clearance and tie-in 
sales, trade-in allowances, adjustable 
terms, etc., he can make himself com- 
petitive without openly violating the 
law or his contract—if he is careful. 
Really!!! Put it in your book that 
the battle to cut distribution costs 
will not be won by the outfit that 
shaves salesmen’s car expenses, help- 
ful though this may be. What is at 
stake in the present discount house- 
price-cutting-Fair Trade brouhaha is 
the over-all question of whether your 
widgets : 


1. Unquestionably need personal 
sales effort all the way to the con- 
sumers— 

(a) as a product; 


(b) as a brand. 


2. Are or might be in the transi- 
tion stage of becoming items suitable 
for mass distribution. 


3. Definitely have arrived at the 
mass-distribution stage— 

(a) as a product (general 
maiid ) ; 

(b) as a brand 
brand). 


de- 


(demand for our 


Having answered those questions— 
try: 


1. Is each item being sold in the 
trade channels which can and do pro- 
vide the kind of selling support 
needed ? 


Limited Sales Support? 


2. De we expect the customer to 
pay (us) for more selling support 
than the outlet need supply? Put 
another way—has this item moved 
from Class I to Class II or Class 
I11? If so, what is a reasonable trade 
discount? (Are our outlets essentially 
sales organizations or are they “pur- 
chasing agent” types of outlets? Is 
our price structure realistic in these 
terms?) To be “good business,” our 
discount structure should reward 
dealer interest without being so in- 
teresting as to attract the quick buck 
boys. 


3. If we make unbranded or pri- 
vate brand goods in price competition 
with our own brands, what is the 
price differential? Why? The End 
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NEW SEATTLE FACTS 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


Seattle’s ABC CITY ZONE was officially enlarged April 1, 1952. 
The Seattle Times announces the first study of circulations and 
duplications in this new enlarged area. The survey was made 
by the nationally recognized newspaper circulation analysts, 
Dan E. Clark Il & Associates. Key facts are presented here: 


ossv 3 


Sy "19 


i 


8% HOUSEHOLDS read ‘eke 
ONLY The Seattle Times both 


newspapers 


FACT , 117,000 Households Reached Exclusively by The TIMES 
No. 2 


Out of 226,200 households in Seattle’s new enlarged ABC City Zone, 
ONLY The Seattle Times is read in 117,000 of them. (That’s the 
equivalent of a city of 350,000 population!) 


83.2% of Top Income Families Take The TIMES 


The survey shows that The Seattle Times reaches 83.2% of the families 
whose annual income is $7,000 or more! 


For your copy of the Official 1954 Report on 
Seattle Circulations and Duplications, write us 
or see your O’Mara & Ormsbee man. 


Represented b): O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 


New York ¢ Detroit * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 


Che Seattle Gimes 


SEATTLE’S ACCEPTED NEWSPAPER 
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WHY BUY 127 WHEN 5 WILL DO THE JOB 


WBC’s five 50,000-watt, clear channel radio stations cover 26 million customers. You might 
buy a total of 121 stations—every one at least a 5,000-watter—before you equaled WBC’s 
coverage. Of course, you wouldn’t. But why buy even three, four or seven stations to reach the 
audience you reach with one WBC station? 

Buy WEC radio. You'll save bookkeeping. You’ll save scheduling headaches. You’ll save 
money—because the more you buy, the more you save. You'll make money—because WBC 
radio is famous for Audience Action. Have it worked out for you. Call any WBC station . . . 


WBC’s National Representatives . . . or Eldon Campbell, WBC National Sales Manager, at 
Plaza 1-2700, New York. ; 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY, Inc: 


WBZ-WBZA - WBZ-TV, Boston; KYW + WPTZ, Philadelphia; KDoKA, Pittsburgh; wowo, Fort Wayne; 
KEX, Portland; kpix, San Francisco 


National Representatives, FREE & Peters, Inc. * KPIX represented by THE Katz AcGENcY, INc. 


* 


USING ADVERTISING AS A SALES TOOL —No. 10 of a Series 


Daniel Peterkin, Jr. (left), president, and Joseph E. Rich, man- 
ager of the chemical division, discuss future plans. The Morton 
Salt Company procures salt from every known major salt-producing 
field in the United States. Like Wranpotte chemicals, common salt 


has many uses. It is essential in the production of glass, paint, plas- 
ties, starch * cleansing agents, disinfectants, 
Again like Wyawporre chem- 
s the highest standards of uniformity 


enamelw are, synthetic 


rubber and a hundred other products 


icals, Morton's Salt meet 


No Theme Is 


Ad Above Best Because: 


It mirrors Wyandotte sales philosophy. 

It's not hit and skip, but one of a series of ads on this theme. 
It helps to introduce new products. 

It conserves salesmen's selling time. 


It's low cost inspiration for the sales force. 


This is a new role for me. I’ve 
been trying to evaluate advertising 
for some 25 years (both our own and 
others). Now I am asked to pick the 
advertisement I like best! I’m going 
to do just that, and go one better. 
One of the reasons I like the adver- 
tisement shown here is because it’s 
“in series.” It’s a part of a continu- 
ing effort in U. S. News & World 
Report and Business Week which has 
been—and is—doing our company a 
great deal of good since the first part 
of 1952. But this is getting ahead of 
myself. 

For the proper perspective let me 
start with our advertising aims and 


objectives. 
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Wyandotte Chemicals 
roves worth its salt 


(Morton’s, of course!) 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


“Anything worth its salt is worth Morton's” 
the story of the Morton Salt Company, Chicago, Hil, as “When It Rains, 
It Pours.” 


has become as much a part of 


Less well known, but just as important, are the processes and developments 
that helped this organization grow from a tiny salt brokerage house, in 1848 
to its position today as one of the world’s largest producers of agricultural, 


industrial and household salt 


Wyandotte is proud of the part it played — and continues to play in this growth. Wyan 


dotte Caustic Soda and Soda Ash are used in settling tanks to remove impurities from salt 
and insure flowability. Wyandotte Calcium Chloride is added to agricultural salt to keep it 


soft and moist ... is also used in salt for canning, to firm up vegetables 


These few examples are typical of the way Wyandotte products help Morton to make better 
salt. Says Morton's President Daniel Peterkin, Jr.. “Wyandotte has been one of our impor 
tant suppliers for many vears. They meet our requirements for uniformity and prompt 
delivery.” 

Wyandotte has taken pride in its products and services to industry for more than 64 vears. 
If you have a chemical problem or require technical assistance, Wyandotte will be pleased 
to work with you. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 
principal cities. 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Ino 


spec iahized cleanin 


rics — World's largest manufacturer of 


q products for business and industry 


Stronger Than Sales Policy! 


By Bert Cremers * Vice-President, Michigan Alkali Division, Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 


users represent so many and varied 
industries gives variety to our adver- 
tising, lends interest, and_ carries 
weight while providing solid impact. 

This brings me to the subject ad- 
vertisement and why I say it’s a sales 
manager's meat. It gives us the 


sells chemical raw materials (Michi- 
gan Alkali Division) ; the other sells 
cleaning products for industrial and 
commercial needs (J. B. Ford Divi- 
sion). 

‘The nature of our chemical raw 
materials is such that, while they are 


Every Wyandotte advertisement 
must sell our products and services 
and pave the way for new products. 
Every Wyandotte advertisement must 
be interesting, informative, “factful” 
and, of course, ethical. We do not 
believe in institutional advertising as 
such. We do believe that all chemical 


advertising helps the chemical indus- 
try. We know, too, that if we have 
hard-working, helpful advertisements, 
backed up with strong selling and pro- 
motion, the net result will be reflected 
in our sales curve. 

We have two sales divisions. One 
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used in practically every manutac- 
tured article one sees, touches, or 
smells, they are invariably mixed with 
other ingredients and their initial 
identity is lost. 

The true story of Wyandotte prod- 
ucts, then, can best be told by those 
who use them. The fact that these 


chance to go into detail on a product 
—Morton’s Salt—which is on many 
tables every day. It is a highly re- 
spected product: Morton not only 
zealously guards the quality of its 
salt, but aggressively promotes its use. 
Until the advent of this advertisement 
few people, I venture to say, realized 
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SOAK UP SALES WITH 
HeD SALESPACKAGES 


Put your product 
right under the customer’s nose 


SPONGE ANIMA! ; 


, Pa) oéd 
DA enke: Magi 
to 

: 

Ee = 


C 


‘ 


HINDE & BAUCH 


Sandusky 16, Ohio 


Write for booklet, ‘‘How to Select Vending Displays’® 
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BERT CREMERS ... 


. . . began his career in chemi- 
cals in 1927. His election to the 
vice-presidency of the Michigan 
Alkali Division-Sales, Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., in 1942 
occurred simultaneously with 
consolidation of Michigan Al- 
kali Co. and J. B. Ford Co. to 
form the Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp. Before assuming the vice- 
presidency, Mr. Cremers was 
manager of distribution, sales 
manager, and director of sales 
of Michigan Alkali Co., now 
an important division of Wyan- 
dotte. 


During World War II he 
served on the Chlorine-Alkali 
Subcommittee of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, and 
represented his company in the 
government’s chemical warfare 
program. 


~~ 


the importance of Wyandotte prod- 
ucts to the processing of the table salt 
they use, as well as to the glass, rub- 
ber, metal, plastics* and leather— 
among other things—they come in 
contact with every day. 

One requirement we set for our 
advertising: It must pave the way for 
new Wyandotte products. Certainly 
this advertisement does just this, and 
it is “factful” and informative. 

There’s another angle which should 
be noted. Over the years we've built 
up a strong research team and pro- 
vided flexible, effective technical serv- 
ice. We have adopted a long-range 
program of intensive training, which 
starts with aptitude testing, continues 
with studies of operation techniques 
of our business system, includes such 
important subjects as product and 
sales training. Our sales force is 
hand-picked and continuously backed 
up with management help in selling; 
a company plane is available to con- 
serve time. Yet even these modern 
methods and techniques cannot pos- 
sibly cover the ground we'd like to 
cover in this progressive era... in 
this chemical century. 

What’s the answer? Advertising! 
Advertising that presells and precedes 
our hard-hitting team. It is the low- 
est-cost means to the end and the 
inspiration for our fine sales force. I 
believe in it. I can prove it. Adver- 
tisements such as the one featuring 
Morton Salt, reaching our primary 
market—business people—are doing a 
job. And as long as they do the job 
they'll be my meat! The End 
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Had er 


maa: 


Son, 


is as 


stneieeatinadie sae Te 


POLL TAR IO ag a ee 


nena apse 


putit ACA PS an Appear — Parss-Scimitar 


Proud . . . we were a long while ago of our wholesale market 
standing—prouder last year when we climbed to 11th place na- 
tionally and proudest of our present rank—10th among all the 
cities of all the nation in sales of merchant wholesalers. 


Come to think of it, however, maybe the fact that we are over- 
whelmingly Ist in the new, growing, bustling, re-born Southland 
is honor enough for Memphis. 


lwo Dailies and the South's Greatest Sunday Newspaper 


Ck P 
THE MMERCIAL BRSPPEAL — MEMPHIS B&RESS- S CIMITAR 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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| “Lost Sale" Quiz +26 


Don’t let YOUR product be a 


“LAST-MINUTE LOSER" 


Save that 


Fault-Finding Farley 
“The Critical Crow”’ 


Tell 


Prospects 

WHY TO BUY 

at the critical moment of buying de- 
cision. . . . Save sales too often lost 
through sales-clerk apathy or ignor- 
ance of key selling facts... . Put those 


facts in every shopper's hands with an 
eye-pleasing HAY WOOD Sellfax Tag 
—the most inexpensive sales insur- 
ance you can buy. 

Send us the sales and use facts which 
make buyers want your product... 
we'll suggest a Sellfax Tag idea to fit 
your needs—and we'll send other Tag 
samples and information . . . no obli- 
gation .. . write today! 


HAYWOOD COMPANY 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Represented in Principal Cities 


... is constantly knocking his competition | 


HE LOSES SALES BECAUSE... t 
a) . . . he antagonizes the prospect by condemning 

his competition 
b):. . . his competition actually has a superior product 


c) . . . he doesn't know how to sell against compe- 
tition 


When Farley ran down the competitor now getting the 
business he was critical of his prospect’s judgment. (a) ‘The 
more Farley knocks his competition, the less respect the pros- 
pect has for him. 


You will always make more sales by knowing your compe- 
tition, than by knocking them. Whenever your prospect men- i 
~~ $ 5 

j 

' 


tions another brand, be big about it, admit*it has its good 


In the heart points. Use the “yes, but” technique. Then concentrate your 
° selling effort on those exclusive features your product has 1 
of St. Louis 3 } 


which are lacking in the rival product. id 


a short hop from any spot in the city 


worecs “Mayfair 


© 1954 William G, Damroth & Co. 


Editor's Note: Sixteen of these sales cartoon quizzes have been bound in a handsome, two- 
Sennox ST. LOUIS color booklet titled "The Lost Sale." Order your copies now. Prices: $1.00 per copy up to 

11 copies; 80c per copy 12 to 99 copies; 60c per copy 100 or more copies. Send order and 
TELETYPE SL 139 check to Sales Management magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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and make him like it. 


WESTERN CINION, 


Your advertising arouses interest in your 
product. People want to buy it. But does your 
advertising also tell them where to go? 

It will, if you use Western Union’s “‘ Opera- 
tor 25’’—now available in more than 20,000 
communities, coast to coast. This service tells 
a prospect exactly where he can buy your 
product or service... whether you sell na- 
tionally or regionally, through one or several 
types of outlets. 


BEST WAY TO BRIDGE A BIG GAP 


All too often, national advertising leaves a 
big gap between the prospective buyer and the 
point of sale. You can’t expect him to track 
down your product, store to store, refusing 
competitive brands till he finds yours. You 
and I know he won’t do it—but when you use 
**Operator 25,”’ he doesn’t need to. You bridge 
that gap for him. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


In your advertising—publication, television, 
radio or other media— you include the phrase 


‘For the name of your nearest dealer, call 
Western Union by number and ask for Opera- 
tor 25.’’ Your customer sees it or hears it... 
often, with television, he does both. 

When he calls, ‘‘ Operator 25”’ gives the cus- 
tomer as many as 4 dealer names and addresses 
in his own neighborhood, town or nearby city. 
You can arrange more frequent mention of 
key dealers... can even, within limits, indi- 
vidualize your message to your prospect. 


ee 


CALL “OPERATOR 25” 
yas FOR DETAILS 


Here’s the most practical way to prove 
to yourself how efficiently this service 
works. Just pick up your phone... 
call Western Union by number... ask 
for ‘‘Operator 25” and tell her you’d 
like more information on this practical, 
customer-directing operation. She’ll send 
you our new ‘“‘Operator 25” folder im- 
mediately. 


ray 


| 
Fad 
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Look Who's Buying a Typewriter — 
It's Mom! 


Sponsorship through department stores of free classes in 
touch typing by Royal McBee Corp. has two aims: to 
sell the housewife herself, and to develop her support in 
approving the purchase of a machine for her children. 


There ought to be a portable type- 
writer in every home, and the way 
to get it there is by selling mother 
on the idea. And the best way to sell 
her is through teaching her to type. 
That’s the philosophy behind the 
touch typing classes Royal McBee 
Corp. has been conducting in depart- 
ment stores for the past 13 vears. 

Department stores like the program 
because it: (1) Builds trafic; (2) 
attracts portable typewriter prospects ; 
(3) results in immediate and long- 
range sales. Proof that stores appre- 
ciate the plan: The two women 
supervising the courses rarely have an 
oft-week, and by midsummer are 
usually booked solidly to the Christ- 
mas season. More than half the 
stores participating this year staged 
courses last year, and 25% have con- 
ducted them for at least five years. 

Any store handling Royal portables 
may sponsor classes if it has an audi- 
torium which can accommodate from 
50 to 75 students. Registrants must 
be high school students or adults. 
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Instruction is free and students are 
not obligated to buy tvpewriters, 
though of course many do. 

Royal started the touch typing 
courses by sending out one instructor, 
later added another. The two now in 
charge of this work are Miss Gene- 
vieve Hamilton and Miss Marion 
Baker. They were chosen for their 
teaching skill, knowledge of typing 
techniques, and understanding of 
merchandising. They stay two weeks 
at the sponsoring store, devoting the 
first week to registering students, 
making advance preparations, publi- 
cizing the courses. Classes are held 
from the Saturday of the first week 
through the Saturday of the next. 
Usually there are five one-hour ses- 
sions a day, with two two-hour classes 
each Saturday. 

The store that sponsors the touch 
typing school agrees to advertise it. 
Usual procedure is to advertise in 
local newspapers two days before the 
first day of registration and again 
in the middle of registration week. 


Royal turnishes standard release 
forms which the stores can send to 
newspapers and radio stations. Some- 
times the instructors give radio talks 
or are interviewed by local newspa- 
pers. The publicity accorded the 
courses reaches beyond the immediate 
“scholars,” helps to establish the store 
as a headquarters for portable type- 
writers. 

Approximately 65% of the regis- 
trants are housewives; the others, stu- 
dents, business or professional women, 
and a few men. That is the over-all 
yearly picture, but it varies under 
different circumstances. For example, 
at G. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn., 
only 50% were housewives; 17%, 
students; the other 33°, nurses, 
teachers, engineers, lawyers, salesmen. 
The sessions were held in summer 
when the ratio of housewives to stu- 
dents is lower than in winter. 


Chance to Unlimber 


Age is no deterrent to participa- 
tion in the courses. Forty percent to 
50% of the women enrolled in the 
classes are over 40. One 87-year- 
oldster recently took the course and 
won laurels for her proficiency. Some 
elderly people enroll on their doctors’ 
advice: exercising their fingers at the 
typewriter keys will relieve stiffness. 

Royal makes no claim that a high 
degree of typing skill can be attained 
through one week’s attendance at the 
touch typing school. But the company 
knows that a student can learn the 
rudiments of correct typing, enough 
to carry on alone with sufficient time 
and self-discipline or, enough to con- 
vince her that she is capable of learn- 
ing to type well, and that it is worth- 
while to enroll at a regular typing 
school. In either case, she is a pros- 
pect for a portable typewriter. 

Though U.S. ownership of type- 
writers is admittedly high, manufac- 
turers believe that the market is far 
from the saturation point. This is 
especially true of portables. 

Surveys show that the. most promis- 
ing potential market for portables is 
among young people from the ages 
of 14 to 24, chiefly from 14 to 17. 
Royal goes after that market aggres- 
sively, advertising in Scholastic Mag- 
azines, read by junior high and high 
school students. In Life, another me- 
dium consistently used, the youth 
angle is. emphasized. Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., is the agency. Sponsorship 
of touch typing schools ties in with 
this sales program, even though house- 
wives predominate in the classes. Rea- 
soning: A woman’s ability to type 
may be the determining factor in a 
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BETTER COOKING. Shishkebab out of a can? This won- 
derful 4-color spread shows how simple it is to provide foods 
that are different—and delicious. It's another way The 
American Weekly caters to enthusiasm for better living. 


LOVE. The American Weekly serves this basic human 
enthusiasm with another of the most moving stories of our 
time. Married in a Communist prison, John Hvasta, now 
free, fights for his wife’s release from Red captivity. 
ii 
, tr 
} 


“Entertain Wonderfully” ‘ 


(September 19, 1954) 


SO Ene ER EP: — . 
‘ rr PR PIAS 


weer 


“The Connie Stole My Wife” 


(September 26, 1954) 


ENTHUSIASM moves people...moves products 


Enthusiasm is contagious, carries over from 
the editorial to the advertising pages. This, 
plus circulation bigness and low cost, is the key 
to The American Weekly’s consistent effec- 
tiveness. 


The superior value of The American Weekly 
lies in an editorial understanding and philosophy 
which says: be modern, dramatic, serviceable, 
entertaining—and more, meet the enthusiasms of 
the American family. 


A MERICANWEEKLY 


63 Vesey Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


Beamed to the Enthusiasms of the American Family 


“The Names Have Not Been Changed” 


(Started September 12, 1954) 


"2. 


“Murder At The Wedding” 


(September 26, 1954) 


4 WN 
id : 


ADVENTURE. Everyone's enthusiastic for faraway places 
—and excitement. Ellery Queen, master of mystery, takes 


ENTERTAINMENT. Who isn't intrigued by celebrities? 
Especially those who start life at the bottom of the ladder, 


readers to Morocco with another of his true adventure- 
crime stories written especially for The American Weekly. 
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and reach the top. Jack Webb, star of Dragnet, is profiled 
in a great series by Maurice Zolotow. 


TRAVEL 
OUTLOOK 


Three important transportation 
"extras" now offered to business 


Kaiser's South of The Border 


Henry Kaiser, who made news last 
year when he bought Willys Motors, 
Inc., is determined to stay in the 
automobile business. He recently an- 
nounced that he’s about to break 
ground for a $25 million auto plant 
in Argentina. 


executives by Greyhound Lines 


1. Amazing new 


Scenicruiser 


Now in operation are Grey-— 

hound’s remarkable new 

Scenicruiser luxury buses 
...That’s another reason why more and more sales 
managers are finding Greyhound better than company 
cars for sending men deep into sales territories... 
Greyhound reduces overhead, allows men time to 
prepare for next call...Salesmen themselves pre- 
fer Greyhound for relaxed travel. 


2. Greyhound 
Charter Service 


Watch alert manufacturers 

cement dealer relations 

with good—time group trips 
(to football games, fishing parties, etc.) at the 
close of sales meetings...Many manufacturers also 
take dealers out to plant on a "see—for-yourself 
tour" by chartered Greyhound...Group trips are 
easily organized, smoothly carried out by Grey- 
hound experts...they will even arrange all hotel 
reservations, sightseeing...Good idea: Greyhound 
charter trip for wives of visiting dealers. 


5. Greyhound Package Express 


For low-cost, high efficiency shipments, try this 
unique station-to-station shipping service. 


GREYHOUN D. 


“ves” answer to her child’s request 
for a typewriter. 

Royal uses these arguments in 
favor of a typewriter in the home: 
It is now socially correct to write 
personal letters on the typewriter; 
household tasks are simplified—typ- 
ing labels (for jellies), recipes, en- 
velopes for bills; typing enables a 
woman to help her husband in his 
business, or to earn extra money. 

One potent argument is that chil- 
dren do their homework more will- 
ingly and efficiently, get higher 
grades, when permitted to use the 
typewriter. Slow readers also benefit : 
Familiarity with the typewriter key- 
board helps them to learn to read as 
they learn to write. Educators point 
out that many children are handi- 
capped through the necessity of learn- 
ing to read from the printed page, 
while writing in longhand; in learn- 
ing to type, a child becomes familiar 
with the printed page. 

In recent years, the styling of port- 
ables has been keyed to the feminine 
market. Two of this year’s Royal 
portables are in Dove Gray and Royal 
Tan, with Kelly Green keys, a com- 
bination designed to harmonize with 
any room of the house. Cases are 
smarter; a new one, in fiberglas plas- 
tic, offers maximum protection, mini- 
mum weight. 

Women are being encouraged to 
use colored typewriter ribbons, in 
many instances matching the ink used 
on their personalized stationery. 

Another Royal theory: More port- 
ables for home use would be sold if 
the idea of buying them on time were 
as matter-of-course as it is with appli- 
ances and other merchandise in the 
portable typewriter price range. Thus 
far, comparatively few stores have 
bid aggressively for installment pur- 
chases of typewriters; Royal hopes 
this will change. The office that needs 
a standard model must get it; most 
prospects for portables can get along 
without them — but are susceptible 
to salesmanship. The touch typing 
schools, Royal believes, are a potent 
way to clear that familiar hurdle, 
“I'd buy a typewriter if I thought 
I could learn to type.” The End 
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appliance 
sale 


has three 


faces 


Every time the cash register rings, three faces light 
up. The distributor, the distributor salesman and the 
retail dealer. Without all three, it’s “no sale.” Each 
plays his part. 

And since their jobs are to keep the goods moving, 
each of these men is constantly looking for new sales 
ideas. One of the places they turn to every month for 
new ideas is Electrical Dealer. 

Distributors look for selling programs that fit their 
business. They find them in Electrical Dealer. 


I ELECTRICAL DEALER ;: 


THE APPLIANCE-RADIO-TV SALESMAGAZINE 


SALES OFFICES: 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
22 E. Huron Street 
WHitehali 4-0868 
Walter J. Stevens 
Orrin A. Eames 
Lou Porterfield 


PRospect 1-0505 
John E. MacArthur 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
1836 Euclid Avenue 


Distributor salesmen look for better ways to help 
their dealers make more sales. They find them in Elec- 
trical Dealer. It is the only magazine that publishes a 
special distributor salesman’s edition. 

Dealers look for window displays — store promo- 
tions — advertising ideas — sales training programs. 
They find them in Electrical Dealer. 

To keep these three key sales groups firmly behind 
your product, put your sales story in Electrical Dealer. 
It’s the one magazine they ALL READ. 


ex] GN Ga 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
101 Park Avenue 
MUrray Hill 3-0256 

J. H. Thomson 

William G. Dunn 


WEST COAST 
MCDONALD-THOMPSON 
Seattle 
Dallas 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


THE SALES MAGAZINE EDITED FOR ALL 3—DISTRIBUTORS—DISTRIBUTOR SALESMEN—DEALERS 


It’s the Time for 
SELECTIVE ADVERTISING 
IN THE MIDWEST 
FARM MARKET! 


PREFERENCE 
SURVEY a survey c 6.049 Midwest 


Supervised by ervised by Batten, 


Car : rton, Durstine & Osborn 

Batten, Barton, : Xe afl anade acalen 
Durstine & Osborn, 5 oly 

inc r c nc or Midwest Unit Farm 


an for all 4 notional 


ozines combined 


Farmers themselves report their preferences in media. To 
map out an efficient, direct route to more sales in the 8 
Midwest states, get your copy now. 


T FARM PAPER UNIT 


COMPARATIVE 
ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


1948. 1953 
index 1948 = 100 


Reader preference for Midwest Unit Farm Papers is 
correlated with advertiser preference, a trend that has 
grown steadily stronger ever since keen competition for 
sales developed in 1948. 

Delivering your message to 1,151,752 farm family sub- 
scribers of the Midwest Farm Paper Unit —in the richest 
farm market in the world—is efficient and economical. 
One order, one plate at a substantial saving in rates. 
Sales Offices at: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17... 59 East 
Madison St., Chicago 3... Russ Building, San Francisco 4... 
643 South Flower St., Los Angeles. 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


American Colortype Co... . 
A. Joseph Hofer to sales manager. 


American Motors Corp. . . . 

Walter L. Jeffrey to manager, 
sales planning; W. E. Saylor to man- 
ager, advertising and sales promotion 
—both appointments at Kelvinator 
Division. 


Barnes Manufacturing Co. . . . 
Clark Munger to advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 


Bendix Aviation Corp... . 

C. Wayne Brownell to director, 
industrial relations, Bendix Products 
Division; J. Allan McLean to man- 
ager, all automotive product opera- 
tions. 


Burry Biscuit Corp... . 
L. Don Paulson to merchandise 
manager. 


CBS Television Network .. . 
Edward P. Shurick to national 
director, station relations. 


Congoleum-Nairn Inc. . . . 
John T. Lorick to director, adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 


Continental Oil Co. . . . 
G. F. Kershner to director, sales 
training. 


J.H. France Refractories Co... . 
N. C. Wiggin to advertising and 
sales promotion manager. 


Frontier Industries, Inc. . . . 

E. L. Spencer to sales manager, 
Fairmount Tool and Forging, Inc., 
a subsidiary. 


General Box Co... . 
Thomas W. Regan to sales man- 


ager. 


Gerber Products Co. ... 
I. E. Cruse to assistant general 
sales manager, Gerber’s Baby Foods. 


Minneapolis-Honeyweill Regulator 
le.o % s 

George Maves to manager, Pa- 
cific region; Charles W. Bowden, Jr., 
to manager, market extension divi- 
sion, Industrial Division. 


National Broadcasting Co. . . . 
Davidson Taylor to v-p in charge 


Nebraska Farmer— Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and Farmer— Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa 
Homestead—Prairie Farmer—The Farmer 


of public affairs; Richard A. R. Pink- 


ham to v-p in charge of participating 
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programs; Kenneth W. Bilby to v-p 
for public relations. 


National Industrial Advertisers 
a 


John C. Freeman to president. 


C. S, Piece Cé...ws< 
Donald P. Marshall to general 


sales manager. 


Radio Corporation of America . 

Douglas Y. Smith to v-p and gen- 
eral manager, Tube Division; Austin 
Rising to general manager, the RCA 
Air Conditioning Department. 


Salem-Brosius, Inc. . . . 

W. T. Bosworth to manager of 
sales, rotary hearth furnace and heat 
treating equipment. 


C. F. Simonin's Sons, Inc. . . . 
Eugene B. Simonin to chairman of 
the board; James A. Ryan to presi- 


dent. 


Schenley Industries, Inc. . . . 

Sidney Frank to a v-p; will also 
be general sales manager for open 
states of newly combined Schenley 
and Nlelrose operations. Erwin D. 
Swann to a v-p and advertising di- 
rector, Schenley Distributors, Inc. ; 
K. H. Seidel to a v-p of Melrose 
Distillers, Inc. 


Seabrook Farms Co... . 
Harold C. 


charge of sales. 


Emerson to v-p in 


Sealright Co. Inc. . . . 

James K. Sheek to southern sales 
manager; Charles E. Thompson to 
eastern division sales manager. 


Set Screw & Manufacturing Co... . 
Earl J. Clark to general sales man- 
ager. 


Tidy House Products Co. . 
Edwin T. Gaither to director of 
sales. 


Toro Manufacturing Corp... . 
H. R. Johnston, Jr., to advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 


Tung-Sol Electric Inc. . . . 
John D. van der Veer to assistant 
general sales manager. 


United Air Lines . . . 

R. L. Mangold to superintendent, 
cargo sales; E. L. Dare to superin- 
tendent, cargo development. 
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Flexible Inventory Control— 


Key to Sales with Safety 


Credit and sales managers welcome the 
Douglas-Guardian plan for field warehousing 
inventory. Under this plan you can pursuea — 
liberal credit policy with complete safety. 

Your dealers and distributors can have 

ample stock on hand at all times— 

and the necessary time to pay for it. 


The Douglas-Guardian plan is as 
sound and simple as this: 


The merchandise your company 

ships to distributors and 

dealers remains in a Douglas- 
Guardian field warehouse, right on 
their premises. Your company through 
Douglas-Guardian warehouse receipts 
maintains control of the inventory and, 
when it needs extra working capital, 
the field warehouse receipts can be 
pledged as collateral for a bank loan. 


Result: Your credit and collection 
problems are reduced to zero. Your 
dealers enjoy the benefits of ample 
inventory and liberal terms. And your 
company makes more sales and profits. 


For complete details, mail the 
coupon now. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIA 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


118 N. Front Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Please have your nearest representative phone for an appointment. 
Your Name and Title 


Name of Company 


Address of Company____ 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. . . . SM-9-20-54 


S. F. Davies to sales manager, 
Micarta Division. 
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Your Dealer Mailing Pieces Making 
A Beeline to the Paper-Baler ? 


Then take a cue from the dealer promotion experiment re- 
ported here. This is the principle: Find an unselfish 
approach to your copy, let the commercial just tag along. 


The daily battle by manufacturers 
to attract dealers’ attention to their 
mailing pieces is one of the most chal- 
lenging promotional problems of the 
day. 

One organization, the Benjamin 
Agency, New York, has met the prob- 
lem by developing for its non-compet- 
ing clients a technique that might be 
described as the “side door approach.” 

It is a monthly series called “*Busi- 
ness Aids Bulletins.” Originally 
written by J. K. Lasser, the late well- 
known author on tax problems and 
business methods, it has been prepared 
each month since Mr. Lasser’s death 
in May by the staff of his organiza- 
tion. 

‘Business Aids Bulletins” combine 
valuable business information with 
product and institutional promotion. 
Each is short, specific and helpful, 
pl inted in two colors on both sides of 
a single 814% x 11” sheet and resem- 
bles high-price business reports or 
newsletters. It contains only seven 
or eight items each month, but all of 
them are packed with information im- 
portant to the businessman. 

An identification panel in the up- 
per right corner notes that the bulle- 
tins are presented ‘‘with the compli- 
ments’ of the sponsor. But the manu- 
facturer gets a real chance to sing his 
song in the lower third of the front 


The Uses 


Manufacturers using ‘Business 
Aids Bulletins” find they can develop 
effective institutional messages or 
actually increase direct sales in this 
space. Often they call attention to an 
accompanying sales circular. Or they 
mention an enclosed reprint, survey, 
reply card, dealer aid, etc. 

“What we are doing is wrapping 
the manufacturer’s message around 
valuable information on personal and 
business taxes and business methods,” 
says Roy Benjamin, agency head. 
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“The editerial information in the 
bulletin may not be related to the 
product, but every item is designed 
to help the dealer increase his profits 
or reduce his expenses. Naturally, 
plenty of opportunity is given the 
sponsoring manufacturer to tell his 
story.” 

Here are a few typical topics from 
recent bulletins: 

“How to Save Tax Money for 
Your Employes,” “Sources for Credit 
Checking,” ““Reducing Taxes through 
Family Sales,” “Protection against 
Employe Thefts,” “The Use of You 
Car in Business,” “When Does a 
Debt Become a Bad Debt,” “Vaca- 
tion Expenses and Tax Deductions.” 
There have been items on family 
partnerships, the new tax bill, trust 
funds, danger points in business op- 
erations, building staff morale, side- 
line businesses, patents, etc. 


The Benefits 


Sponsors include a luggage manu- 
facturer, lingerie manufacturer, avia- 
tion parts company, appliance com- 
pany, tire company and several radio 
stations. 

Bertram J. Lampert, executive 
vice-president and sales director, Ed- 
wards Lingerie Co., Inc., New York, 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
its kind in the country, is completely 
sold on “Business Aids Bulletins’ as 
his company’s monthly mailing piece 
to dealers. 

“We have dealers or prospective 
dealers in thousands of cities through- 
out the country,” Mr. Lampert says. 
“Our salesmen cannot hope to cover 
all these stores consistently with per- 
sonal, visits. 

“In the past, to assist our sales- 
men, we used conventional letters and 
circulars to play up our line or to 
make special announcements, but we 
got very little reaction. 

“Since using ‘Business Aids Bulle- 
tins,’ starting last Spring, we have 


had excellent results. Our surveys 
show that readership is higher than 
on any other type of mailing piece 
we have distributed. Sales results are 
very good, too. On both scores—good 
will building and orders received—- 
we feel the bulletins are doing a suc- 
cessful job for us.” 

Bernard Diamond, president, Dia- 
mond Leathercraft Co., Inc., an affli- 
ate of United Luggage Co., uses the 
bulletins to reafirm the manufactur 
er’s concern for the dealer’s welfare. 

“By supplying our dealers with 
‘Business Aids Bulletins,’ ’’? Diamond 
says, “we are giving them additional 
evidence of our desire to see their 
companies expand and prosper. Hav- 
ing gained their attention and appre- 
ciation, we find the accompanying 
message tor our product and our serv- 
ice goes over more effectively.” 


The Mechanics 


The sponsoring manufacturers 
agree that mailing regularity is im- 
portant in getting and holding deal- 
ers’ attention. The bulletins go out 
once a month. 

Easy identification also helps. The 
format is the same each month, 
though the sales message and enclos- 
ures are changed. And the bulletins 
are designed for quick reading. They 
don’t waste the dealer’s time. Fi- 
nally, they touch that most sensitive 
spot in the businessman’s anatomy: 
the pocketbook. 

Many companies still feel the di- 
rect, head-on approach is best. Sub- 
tlety, they say, is not for them. There 
is plenty of logic in single-minded 
product promotion. And yet Benja- 
min’s convictions are borne out by 
interesting results. 

“No matter how pretty, how con- 
vincing, how important or how profit 
promising your mailing piece is,” 
Benjamin says, “it means nothing un- 
less the dealer receives it with an 
attentive and receptive mind.”’ 

How do you get dealers to open, 
read, retain and act on the promotion 
pieces you mail to them? 

The ‘Business Aids Bulletins” 
provide one practical answer: Take 
an unselfish approach, offer help, and 
let your commercial just tag along. 

The End 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


With too many carriers at the loading dock, But, now, since the job’s done by RAILWAY EXPRESS, 
it was tough getting ANY goods moved... the situation is vastly improved! 
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The big 
difference is — 


Whether you're sending or receiving... Q ph A L 


whether your shipment is big or small... E »4 ed ~ E S S 


whether it’s by rail or air... for the <{ Z 
best answer to your shipping problem, G E N C 
call Railway Express first. A complete ; 

shipping service in the American tradition 


of private enterprise. 


As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE, 


eco safe, swift, sure 
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Printed Product Information in Indus- 
trial Buying: A Summary of one phase 
ot the “Survey of Industrial Buying 
Practices” originally conducted by the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associ 
ition, issued by the sales promotion 
ind advertising department of Sweet's 
Catalog Service. It shows how com 
parison of printed product information 
vas the sole basis for the decision to 
buy or call a supplier’s salesman in 
60.1% of the 383 makes considered. 
The dollar amount of each purchase ts 
given, also the number of makes con 
sidered, number of salesmen called in 
or salesmen who came in, how the buver 
lecided which makes’ salesmen. they 
vanted to see, and the relationship of 
printed product information to a sup- 
plier’s chances of getting the order. 
Results of the survey point up the 
need for having organized product in 
tormation in the buver’s hands so that 
vhen need arises he knows where to 
get the product. Write to Garwood 
Wolff, Sweet’s Catalog Service, 119 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


if This description of the free booklet, 
“The Need for Printed Product In- 
formation in Industrial Buying,” ap- 
"Worth Writ- 
We reprint it here for the 


peared previously in 
ing For.” 
benefit of those who might have 


missed it. 


J 


(©)| Sweet’s Catalog Service 


SUCCESS 


\S/) 


This is how William R. Wilson, Pub- 
lic Relations Manager, Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., tells it in his own 
words: “In a recent savings bond 
sales campaign, we used a trip to 
Paris by TWA Constellation as the 
grand prize. It created a great deal 
of interest in the c:.mpaign and un- 
doubtedly was the major factor in 
its success. We added nearly 16,000 
employees to the savings bond 
payroli deduction plan.” 

FOR INFORMATION on how TWA Travel 
Awards can help you get action, write to 


Travel Awards Program, Dept. S-9-20, 
TWA, 380 Madison Ave., N.Y.C.17, N.Y. 


TWA travel awards get 


BUYING ACTION 
Fly the finest...FLY TWA 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 
and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


Ice Cream Manufacturing and 
Selling: Data compiled by The Ice 
Cream Review according to the out- 
line recommended by the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 
The study includes the market for 
ice cream products—wholesale and 
retail sales totaling over $1,500,000,- 
000; new outlets which have upped 
ice cream production 3099 in 20 
years; methods and equipment used 
in ice cream production; monthly 
production in the United States from 
1939-1953; percentage produced each 
month (1939-1953) ; monthly produc- 
tion of sherbet, not including water 
ices (1939-1953) ; ice cream produc- 
tion in factories by districts (1943- 
1952). Write to Peter Olsen, Vice- 
President, The Olsen Publishing Co.., 
1445 N. Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1954 New England Market: Data 
book published by The New England 
Newspapers Advertising Bureau, 
which presents facts relating to +7 
retail markets in New England. It 
provides city by city information 
about population, housing, labor force, 
manufacturing, trade, retail sales and 
outlets, income distribution, school 
systems, hospitals, transportation sys- 
tems, climate and miscellaneous in- 
dices of standard of living. The 1950 
U. S. Census is the source of most 
of the material. In addition, there are 
data from the 1947 U. S. Census ot 
Manufacturers; the 1948 U. S. Cen- 
sus of Retail Trade, and SALEs 
MANAGEMENT Survey of Buying 
Power. Write to Anthony G. Glavin, 
Director, The New England News- 
papers Advertising Bureau, 516 Stat- 
ler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 


Commodity Market and Source 
Data: Compiled by Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railroad, tabulations are 
presented in two sections: (1) Mar- 
kets—Shipments are totaled for each 
state .to which they are destined; 
sources by states for each market are 
indicated, with tonnage each supplied 
and distances shipped. (2) Sources 
—Shipments are totaled for each 
state in which they originated; the 
markets, by states, for each source 
are indicated, with tonnage taken 
and distances from points of origin. 


In each section, markets and sources, 
states are arranged geographically, by 
regions. Write to Arthur Longini, 
Director of Research, Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad, 332 S. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Il. 


Reading Preferences of Amer- 
ica's Leaders: A report on the first 
two years of a continuing research 
project conducted by the Market Re- 
search Division of U.S. News & 
World Report, to determine how key 
leaders in business, industry, govern- 
ment and the professions read and 
rate six of their most important infor- 
mation sources: Business Week, For- 
tune, Nation’s Business, Newsweek, 
Time and U.S. News & World Re- 
port. The study reveals that almost 
nine out of ten (86.2%) of the lead- 
ers surveyed read at least one of these 
six magazines. In carrying out the 
purpose of the project, these three 
areas of information were explored: 
How many of these leaders read each 
of the six major news and manage- 
ment magazines; in which one of 
these magazines they place the “most 
confidence’; which one they find 
“most useful” in their work. Write 
to Harold L. Behlke, Vice-President, 
U.S. News & World Report, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


Sales Training Planning Guide: 
Prepared by Porter Henry & Co., 
Inc., its purpose is to help the sales 
manager determine areas in which 
his company needs sales training; 
provide a method of checking past 
and present activity against various 
possibilities which add up to a com- 
plete training job. Included are two 
check-lists to help determine which 
new or additional sales training ac- 
tivity is needed. The first list of 
questions covers present level of sell- 
ing efficiency for company and/or 
wholesaler salesmen. The second list 
is for retail salespeople. These check- 
lists are followed by six “success in- 
gredients” which go to make up a 
well-rounded training program: sales 
training research ; program contents; 
planning; sales training materials; 
follow-through and followup; check- 
up. Write to J. Porter Henry, Jr., 
President, Porter Henry & Co., Inc., 
11 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE SIGN PICTURE 
HAS CHANGED! 


There have been four stages in the 
history of illuminated signs: 


Ist—The bulb illuminated sign. 

2nd—Neon, which obsoleted 
bulbs, because of its 
greater brilliance and lower 
operating cost. 

3rd—Plastic, which practically 
obsoleted neon because of 
its better readability and 
adaptability to trademarks. 


LONG LIFE 


ARTKRAFT-NEVIOL is not to be confused 
with front illuminated fluorescent signs 
on which the fluorescent materials were 
exposed to the sun. ARTKRAFT-NEVIOL 
signs have a patented fluorescent ma- 
terial impregnated by secret process 
(patent applied for) within the sign face 
so as to be permanently protected from 
the ultra-violet rays of the sun as well as 
from the elements on either side of the 
face. No flaking — mars — scratching 
or wearing. Color is not on but in the 
face. wae + 

PRICED CC-MPETITIVELY 

TO ORDINARY SIGNS. 


Such a tremendous reception to -7 = 
nouncement is anticipated wy = 
probably be nee for genus - 
ives to personally ca 
pon as interested. Accordingly, te 
we have produced a quantity of a 
Please 
nG MINIATUR, reas 
itd —— NAME 
one, or write for one today. Free and asa 
‘Put it on your desk and plug it in. 
diately just as it is sure to sell your 
quantity sign buyers at no “ 
Your letterhead and sig- 
bring full details. 


i be interested.) “Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
**Trademark Reg. U. S. and 48 Foreign Countries 


7 §. Kibby 5* 


d details ond workin 


Wire collect, ph 
without obligation 
It will sell itself immed 
product. Sent prepaid to 
cost and without obligation. - 
nature on the coupon at right w! 


% (Top flight sales representatives wi 


FIRM 
sTREET 
y & STATE - 


In Chicago, it takes 2— 
if you want to stay up 


No single daily newspaper reaches 
even half your Chicago-area pros- 
pects. It takes Two. For greatest 
unduplicated coverage, one must 
be the... 


CHICAGO 


READERSHIP CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


REPRESENTED BY: SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, ATLANTA © HAL WINTER CO., MIAMI BEACH 


KNOWLEDGE OF COOKING AND FEEDING PROBLEMS is a prerequisite for successful selling 
to the restaurant field. Ed Walsh, a Kraft man, shows Chef Robert of The Elbow Room, Cincinnati, 


that Kraft Red Label Shortening carries a high smoke point. 


The Institutional Market: 
Jack Pot for Kraft Foods 


It was only four years ago the company decided to tackle 
the institutional market with specialized products, special- 
ized selling, and specialized advertising. But this year 
it expects to do between $35 and $40 million in volume. 


An interview by David J. Atchison with 
ROBERT S. LOCHRIDGE 


Institutional Sales Manager, Kraft Foods Co. 


For food manufacturers and dis- 
tributors the restaurant and _ institu- 
tional market holds gigantic poten- 
tialities. “Chis market has increased 
4000 since 1940. In 1953, of the 
more than $60 billion Americans 
spent for foods, about $16 billion 
went to restaurants and away-from- 
home eating places. 
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Indications point to a market 
growth to $20 billion by the end of 
the next six years. 

Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, like so 
many manufacturers and distributors, 
long neglected the restaurant market, 
probably in the belief that the com- 
pany was not geared to handle small 
food operations. Small? The fact 


Result: 


Long life, low cost. 


dawned suddenly a few years ago 
that the restaurant business was big 
business. Large operators in the res- 
taurant and institutional field had 
risen almost unnoticed. 

A look around revealed that several 
large in-plant feeding operators were 
grossing more than $18 million in 
sales. One restaurant did a business 
of around $2.5 million in one year. 

Further evaluation showed the food 
service industry fourth in size among 
all industries in the nation, far ahead 
of such giants as the oil and public 
utilities industries, and actually sur- 
passing in dollar volume the total 
amount spent on new and used cars. 

Kraft Foods, selling cheeses and 
dressings to institutions for years 
through regular channels, planned 
long ago to enter the field seriously 
when the sales staff could handle the 
business competently. 

That time came in 1950. The step 
required radical innovations : 

1. New products, new packaging. 

2. Use of a distribution system al- 
ready serving consumers, plus some 
300 selected jobbers known for their 
work in the institutional field. (To- 
day Kraft depends less and less on 
this group.) 
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@ Practical Help in... 


Developing 
Management Ability 


600 Questions & Answers 


EARL G. PLANTY and 
J. THOMAS FREESTON 


New—today’s foremost techniques 
for encouraging and improving ex- 
ecutive ability in any size organiza- 
tion. Training experts Planty and 
Freeston answer the actual ques- 
tions most often asked them by 
businessmen seeking to improve 
performance at all levels. How to 
train through staff meetings, case 
studies, job rotation; how to build a 
training program in any company. 


447 pp. 
Training Employees 
and Managers 


EARL G. PLANTY; WILLIAM S. 
McCORD; CARLOS A. EFFERSON 


Helps you accomplish two aims 
at once—improve work attitudes, 
sharpen individual skills. Tested 
plans for getting greater output, 
better teamwork, fewer conflicts, 
more job interest. $5 


Send for these books. Address Dept. SM-1 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


PIONEER 
Balloons 


use Balloons to... 

@ swell sales in sagging 
areas 

@ give new models a 
big sendoff 

e boost dealer en- 
thusiasm every- 
where 


Because 


PIONEER Qualatex Balloons 


© are inexpensive, easy to use 

@ have real toy value as 
premiums 

@ carrying printed adver- 
tising far and wide 


Get ideas, samples 
and imprint information 
from our Premium Dept. 


Write today to... 


afeees *** PIONEER company 


400 Tiftig Read . Ohie 
BALLOONS [aw sw Y, 


ver 


MANAGEMENT TEAM: Spearheading sales for one of the fastest 
growing phases of business in Kraft Foods is Robert S. Lochridge, 


institutional sales manager (center), 
J. Clark (left) and R. N. Courtice. 


and his two assistants, Robert 
Clark, with Kraft since 1946, is 


responsible for new product development, institutional sales promo- 
tion, and institutional sales training. Courtice, who joined Kraft in 
1939, is responsible for national chain operations. 


Use of Kraft’s big name in the 
grocery field. 

Today Kraft is a leader in the 
institutional field, and the leading 
advertiser. Under the guidance of 
Institutional Sales Manager Robert 
S. Lochridge, the company achieved 
a 100 increase in business in 1951] 
and 1952, and nearly as much in 
1953. At mid-1954, a volume of be- 
tween $35 and $40 million was esti- 
mated for the year’s end. Institutional 
sales will be the biggest single factor 
in Kraft growth during the next 10 
vears. 

What ‘‘cooks” at Kraft beside food 
products? Bob Lochridge has the 
answers to pertinent questions on how 
his company jumped to leadership in 
the institutional market in such a 
short time. 


QO What prompted the company to 
take the long-contemplated step into 
the institutional field ? 


A Opportunity in and obligation 
to the industry. The _ institutional 
feeding industry has quadrupled in 
size in less than two decades. A major 
marketing revolution has taken place 
in the industry and dollar volume is 
rising in billions yearly. It is as much 
the company’s obligation to see that 
the nation is well fed as it is an 
opportunity to obtain business. The 
obligation is to the millions of chil- 
dren eating daily in school cafeterias ; 
tens of thousands confined to hospitals 
and needing good nutrition as never 
before; millions of workers in  fac- 


tories and other millions of Americans 
in general business. 


OQ What first steps were taken to 
launch Kraft’s institutional selling 
program ? 


A Charles G. Wright, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager, estab- 
lished an institutional sales division 
as a part of the general sales organiza- 
tion. I was appointed to head this 
division in 1950. Robert J. Clark 
was named assistant for product sales 
in 1952, and in 1953 Richard N. 
Courtice was named assistant for sales 
to national chain accounts and gov- 
ernment activities. “The company 
established a program of greatly ex- 
panded market research, increased 
production, and development of in- 
stitutional sizes in various product 
packages, a balanced line of products, 
advertising and sales promotion and 
new techniques in selling. 


Q How was manufacturing geared 
to coincide with institutional sales 


A The institutional trade, accord- 
ing to our information, employs more 
people than any other business in the 
world. This means that every pos- 
sible effort must be made to reduce 
labor costs, with food manutacturers 
handling as much of the preparation 
of their products in their own plants 
as possible. The same opportunity 
exists for manufacturers of process- 
ing, space-saving, time-saving and 
handling equipment. 
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Kratt moved to develop products 
and packages which would require 
the least possible handling and to set 
up the smallest possible inventory 
through frequent deliveries. This led 
us to package jams, jellies, sauces and 
so on in individual servings; to de- 
velop ribbon slices of cheese and more 
portion sizes of cheese individually 
wrapped; to provide information on 
how to cut bulk cheese most economi- 
cally on the institution’s own prem- 
ises. 

We have made similar develop- 
ments in pre-cut meats, prepared 
frozen foods, fruit juices, and even 
produce and vegetables prepared ac- 
cording to institutional specifications. 


Q What is the setup of the Kraft 
institutional sales force? 


A It was set up much like the 
force selling to the retail food field. 
Divisions are Eastern, Central, South 
eastern, Southwestern, Western, and 
Kraft Foods Co. of Wisconsin that 
sells throughout the northern Middle 
West. Each division has an institu 
tional sales manager who directs sales 
and promotional activities for sales- 
men in the nearly 100 branch ware 
houses. 


1,600 Kraft Salesmen 


All branch operations are under the 
general supervision of top and local 
division management. ‘The Kraft 
organization has about 1,600 salesmen 
who take part in this sales program. 
In some of the larger, more concen- 
trated markets in this country, about 
300 specialized jobbers service the in- 
stitutional trade. Institutional sales- 
men reach virtually every institution, 
calling on each outlet at least once a 
week and providing delivery of orders 
the following day. 


Q How much increase, percentage- 
wise, has Kraft made in institutional 
sales since the department was cre- 
ated ? 


A Institutional sales have increased 
800% in four years. The company 
hopes for a 409%-50% increase in 
1954 over 1953. Eventua!ly we may 
do a fourth of the total volume in this 
field. “hat estimate is based on the 
fact that a fourth of every food dollar 
in America is spent on institutional 
feeding. 


Q How has institutional advertis- 
ing increased since establishment of 
your division ? 
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\ ito a salesman’s day 


+ 


‘| But you cam increase 
-« sales calls per day 


with Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Binders 


The business trend toward shorter work 
weeks forces your salesmen to do in four or 
five days what they used to do in six. They 
must make more calls each day and 
average more orders for each 100 calls. 


That’s why Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders 
and indexes are more important than 
ever. These selling tools keep catalogs 
and manuals up to date, well organized 
and in sequence — three advantages that 
help your salesmen tell their stories fast and 
well. Selling costs come down and you 
enjoy greater volume in rela- 

tion to effort. 


Thousands of industrial firms 
rely on Heinn. They benefit 
by simplified personal sell- 

ing, reduced sales corres- 
pondence, better trade 
impressions, more efficient 
catalog distribution, and 
less printing waste. You 
can expect as much. 


WHERE'S THAT 
#!Z2710 sneer? J 


He'd find facts in 
three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 


: Let Heinn 
Representatives 


in Principal ° 4 supply your 
Cities indexing. 


LEADERS IN 1896... AND STILL LEADERS 


—e ome oe oe ee oe ee ow ow om Oo oe om oe oe oe ee we 
PROBABLE 
* Please give us facts about a@uantity 
binders and indexes for 


SERVICE, INSTRUCTION, 
PROCEDURE MANUALS 


PROBABLE 
QUANTIYY 
SAMPLE 
CO CASES 
SALES MANUALS SALESMEN'S 


[J e CASES 
PRI 
: comm EASEL PRES- 
NAME | PARTS BOOKS 


ENTATIONS 
TITLE | CATALOGS 


ACETATE 
ENVELOPES 

ons . . . —— . MERCHANDIS- 

FIRM ING KITS 


SPECIAL SELL- 
ING TOOLS 

PROPOSAL 

SHEETS 


ADDRESS 


[] Have your representative call, 


CITY. STATE 


Ts2vof. 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 


per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 


Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 

Drive-ins 

Drug Stores 
Fountains 

Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 

Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 


THEY ALL HAVE 
ONE. THING IN COMMON — 


FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 
specialized market specify 
FOUNTAIN & FAST FOOD 


for an advertising schedule 


FOUNTAIN & 
FAST FOOD 


th e magazine ser ing counter 
and fountain restaurants 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


A Our advertising has kept pace 
as far as possible with our other ef- 
forts to serve the institutional feeding 
industry. The over-all aims have 
been to help the institutional operator 
do a better job of feeding and of mer- 
chandising his business to the public. 
In the past four years the company 
has gradually increased its advertising 
in institutional magazines, using all 
the leading national media. We have 
placed four-color advertisements in 
many of them, and often use four, 
five, or even six pages in a single 
issue of a particular magazine. A 
typical schedule was this one for 
June: All products in 4 merican Res- 
teurant and Restaurant Manage- 
ment; the cheese line in /nstitutions 
Magazine; Miracle Whip in [Hotel 
Management, Inplant Food Manage- 
ment and Institutions Magazine; 
Kraft Oil in American Restaurant, 
Chain Store Age, Food Service, 
Fountain & Fast Food, Hotel Man- 
agement, Institutions Magazine and 
Restaurant Management; mayon- 
naise in Chain Store Age, and Diner, 
Drive-In and Restaurant and Foun- 
tain & Fast Food; Portion Control 
in Journal of American Dietetic 


Ass'n. and The Modern Hospital. 


Q How is this advertising mer- 
chandised by the sales force? 


A Program planning for a few 
months or even a year ahead is pre- 
sented in institutional sales meetings 
held regularly at international, di- 
visional and branch levels. Naturally, 
the part advertising plays in the plans 
of the entire selling force applies to 
the institutional sales force. ‘This 
group is kept aware at all times of 
advertising which has appeared and 
is to appear. We emphasize over and 
over again the company’s efforts to be 
of service locally. The sales group 
receives regularly from headquarters 
or divisional headquarters reprints, 
brochures, and point-of-purchase ad- 
vertising materials, including numer- 
ous kinds of visual aids. Emphasis of 
this merchandising is based on the 
general belief that the “eating out” 
theme needs constant promotion from 
all concerned. 

Kraft is aware that the restaurant 
industry has a number of problems 
food manufacturers and distributors 
can help solve—with resultant pres- 
tige and leadership in the field. Thus, 
salesmen continually call to the atten- 
tion of institutional managers how the 
company is advertising and merchan- 
dising the entire institutional business 
and constantly trying to improve 
standards of ail institutional feeding. 

The company believes restaurants 


like to be identified with quality 
products—for example, when manu- 
facturers or distributors list cooper- 
ating restaurants in their advertising 
and promotion. Merchandising helps 
will continue to stress away-from- 
home eating places in ways to help the 
advertiser, and also help the operator 
achieve more volume, profit and pres- 
tige. 

Color reprints of our advertise- 
ments go to customers and salesmen. 
And an important piece of merchan- 
dising is the weekly newsletter, 
“What’s Cookin’?” which goes to all 
salesmen from their division institu- 
tional sales manager. The newsletter 
may include offset prints showing new 
window posters, back bar strips or 
menu clip-ons the salesmen will re- 
ceive in quantity. These tie in with 
the advertising currently appearing in 
magazines. 


Q What further communications 
do you maintain with salesmen in the 
tield? 


A One of our best means of com- 
munications is Kraftline News, pub- 
lished at headquarters for all Kraft 
salesmen, telling them about out- 
standing jobs and projects past and 
future. 

The company maintains a_ sales 
training system at international head- 
quarters in Chicago. Intensive por- 
tions are devoted to training men who 
will enter the institutional field. 
Much of that training is in doing— 
selling under the guidance of sales 
leaders. 

Division institutional sales man- 
agers meet twice a year at interna- 
tional headquarters and upon their 
return to the divisions hold: similar 
forums. In turn, meetings are held at 
the branch level. All keep up with 
developments through reading sales 
bulletins that How regularly from in- 
ternational headquarters, 


QO How do you “keep your finger 
on the pulse” of the institutional 
feeding industry? 


A International, divisional and 
branch officials attend national, re- 
gional and state conventions and 
shows of every sort. Since the start of 
the institutional sales program, the 
company has used more and more per- 
sonnel at booths and exhibits at these 
gatherings. 

Surveys and personal calls may be 
lumped into one category, for surveys 
are made through personal calls. At 
least once each week the institutional 
salesman is expected to complete his 
rounds — oftener if possible. Of 
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OPENS ZIP! 
LIKE CIGARETTES! 


STOPS 
DAMAGED 
GoobDs! 


41% FASTER 
SHELF-STOCKING! 


45% FASTER 
PRICE MARKING! 


Cartons that open in seconds make 
damaged contents a thing of the past 


The greatest selling feature in modern packaging .. . 
Tear Strip Containers made with “SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape! 


A new idea that has proved its worth on scores of 
products. Use it to give your product a new sales 
feature with dealers and consumers. Use quick 
opening, time and trouble-saving Tear Strip Con- 
tainers made with “Scotch” Filament Tape! 

Anyone who has the job of opening shipping car- 
tons likes Tear Strip Containers because they open 
just like a pack of cigarettes—slick and quick with 
just a pull of the tape. No need to use knives, 
wedges, or cleavers—never any chance of gouging, 


FURNITURE: 
Sauder Woodworking Company, 


Archbold, Ohio ee 
ae 


CHEMICALS: 
Geigy Agricultural 


Chemicals, 


pe New York, N.Y 


Wilson Steel 
and Wire Co 
Chicago, Ill 


- 


mS am 
CLEANSERS: 
The Pyramid Rubber Co., 
Ravenna, Ohio 


ry 


VENTILATORS: <i “<j © 
American Blower Corp., 
Detroit, Mich. 


FEED: 


Danville, Ill 


These 9 other manufacturers choose Tear Strip Containers made with “Scotch” Filament Tape. asmmn- 


NAILS: * 2 


»' 


Consolidated Products Co., 


cutting, or damaging the contents. 

Be sure to specify Tear Strip Containers made 
with “Scotch” Brand Filament Tape. ‘‘Scotch’”’ 
Filament Tape is the only tear strip that works 
perfectly every time—that does not weaken the 
inherent strength of the shipping carton. 

For a free demonstration carton and the names of 
box makers who can supply you, just write on your 
letterhead or use the coupon. No cost or other ob- 
ligation, of course. 


TURTLE WAX: 
Plastone Company, Inc. 


Chicago, Il! a ~ 


CAULKING UNITS: 
Armstrong Compony, 
Chicago, lil 


REG U.S PAT OFF 


BRAND 


FILAMENT TAPE 


The term ‘Scotch’ is a registered trademark of Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General Export: 122 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ontario. 
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MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. CO., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. (SM-94) 


Please send me a free Tear Strip Container demonstration 
carton, and names of box makers in our vicinity equipped 
to supply us with ‘“‘Scotch’”’ Filament Tape Tear Strips on 
our cartons. 


% 
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x PEORIA 


in 
Ilinois 


dct 6 
Metro. PEORIA........-.-- 265,000 
(28th in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) 


PEORIArea.......++++++++-550,000 


Biiiyine iwoome recon 


Metro. PEORIA.........--- $1,854° 
(3rd in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) 


PEORIArea. ee 
"26% Above National Average 


P-cOvERAGE | 


Peoria Journal Star 
Daily Circulation Ratio-to-Homes 
in Metro. Peoria. . .98.7% 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL STAR 


—PREFERRED FOR TESTS— 
REPRESENTED BY 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


DAILY NET PAID EXCEEDS 100,000 


FULL COLOR 
POSTCARDS 
for less than 1¢ apiece! 


~z Made direct from your trans- 
parency, Crocker’s full four-color 
postcards with theirexclusive Mirro- 
Krome finish are ideal for direct 
mail, dealer promotions and many 
other uses. Write today for free 
samples and price list. 


Department S-9 


H. S. CROCKER CO., INC. 


SAN BRUNO + CALIFORNIA 


~ ‘THE PRINTSLY G 
a 
PRINTS 


DELANO STUDIOS 
31 East 18th Avenue 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Send for folder, Q.P’s. On your letterhead please. 
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Art for Business 


Diamonds may be a girl's 
best friend but a lot of suc- 
cessful businessmen are put- 
ting their trust in oil — oil 
paintings. 


The Downtown Galleries, 
in New York City, which re- 
cently announced a perma- 
nent new department de- 
voted to works of art for 
offices, says the department 
has been a smash hit. The 
Galleries will sell you a 
painting especially easy to 
work with (or live with) for 
as little as $100. Manufactur- 
ers who cooperated in fur- 
nishing sample oil-hung of- 
fices for Downtown are, Dun- 
bar, Ediphone Co. and Inter- 
national Business Machines 
Corp. 


course, the industry by 
media in the institutional field are 
read by salesmen at all levels. 

It is important to note in this cate- 
gory of personal calls that every effort 
is made by the Public Relations De- 
partments of the company and its ad- 
vertising agencies to cover a wide seg- 
ment of the institutional field in per- 
son, accompanied by divisional or 
branch salesmen. These visits yield 
information on good work being done 
in the field, and are a help to sales- 
men and media covering the field. 

The cempany actively participates 
in numerous regional and state con- 
ventions and is fully represented at 
national conventions of the National 
Restaurant Association, National 
Hotel Association and American Die- 
tetics Association. 


surveys ot 


Q Please explain statement “han- 
dling a balanced line of specialty 
products.” 


A This is exemplified by: 


1. The wide variety of cheeses, in 
packages of all sizes, in slices, bars, 
loaves, or other desired shapes—all 
designed to do a specific job. 

2. Salad 


dressings for a wide 


variety of uses, all packed in institu-' 


tional sizes. 


3. Four shortenings, each tailored 
for a specific job in an institutional 
kitchen, supplemented by a fifth in 
the form of Kraft Oil. 

4. P-C packs of jams, jellies, 
syrups, etc., for better service to the 
industry and the public. 


Q What sales tools do the men 
carry with them? 


A The best tools, of course, are 
Kraft products. A good supplement is 
a method for using the product. 
Other tools are methods of service; 
merchandising and advertising helps; 
the Cuisine Service; salesmen’s kits 
covering all products, invoices, visual 
selling aids, brochures, advertising, 
merchandising and publicity reprints, 
point-of-purchase material and a fund 
of gathered-on-calls information. 


Q How does a Kraft salesman 
convince a non-user of Kraft prod- 
ucts that he should buy the line? 


A The principal sales approaches 
are quality, portion control items, 
consistent and frequent deliveries of 
products—confidence that even those 
who do resist Kraft products probably 
will come to them sooner or later. 

Perhaps a typical story 
salad dressing: If American house 
wives buy as much Miracle Whip as 
the next 20 salad dressings combined, 
if the salad dressing ‘‘makes’’ the 
salad, if the cost of Miracle Whip is 
only a tenth of a cent more than the 
“ordinary” dressing — then why 
should a restaurateur risk ‘‘offending”’ 
the taste buds of any customer ? 

And certainly the salesman can 
point to the company’s tremendous 
record of service along with unchal 
lenged quality rating. 


concerns 


Q In your opinion, what is the 
outlook for Kraft in—and the poten 
tial of — the institutional feeding 
field ? 


A ‘The over-simplified answer to 
each, of course, is—unlimited. Kraft 
is intent on doing the best possible job 
for the consumer, the restaurant and 
other mass feeding establishments. As 
more and more American housewives 
take positions in industry, more and 
more family meals are “eaten out.” 
In this connection, it is no accident 
that the majority of American homes 
built in the past decade have been 
constructed with a dinette instead of 
a dining room, and some with only a 
breakfast nook. 

The trend toward eating out will 
continue, Kraft believes, as long as 
the institutional business continues to 
improve its food and service. In both 
these categories, Kraft plans to play 
intensive roles. Many restaurant 
operators are believed by observers in 
the field to be years ahead of the 
manufacturers and wholesalers trying 
to sell to institutions. 

Kraft is determined to 
if such deficiencies exist. 


catch up” 
The End 
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Detroit News 


Want Ads... 


One of the World’s Greatest Market Piaces! 


The tremendous family and home readership 
of THE DETROIT NEWS make its Want 
Ad pages an unsurpassed shopping and com- 
munications center for ALL Detroiters. Over 
144-million Want Ads placed in these pages 
annually testify to that ... more than twice 
as many as in both other Detroit newspapers 
combined! 


Detroit’s Retailers, too, know there’s nothing 
like THE NEWS to reach their customers. 
Linage figures show they place more of their 


advertising in THE DETROIT NEWS than 
in both other newspapers combined. 


To all advertisers, big and small, THE NEWS 
offers all three of the requisites for economi- 
cal advertising results:—largest trading area 
circulation, largest total circulation, and the 
largest ABC-recognized home-delivered cir- 
culation in America! 


For advertising with maximum effectiveness 
in the Detroit Market, you MUST USE THE 
NEWS! 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Weekday Circulation 451,237—Sunday Circulation 561,830 ABC 3/31/54 


Eastern Office: 110 €. 42nd St., New York 17 
Chicago Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. 
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. 
Miami Beach, Florida: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
Pacific Coast: 785 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A Fresh Twist on Incentives: 


Salesmen Compete for Holidays 


It's often tough to find contest and award ideas for union- 


ized driver-salesmen. Lucas Valley Dairy is cheering the 


enthusiastic response to its offer of days-off as prizes in 


its annual new account contest. Here's how the plan works. 


Money isn’t everything, Lucas 
Valley Dairy, San Rafael, Cal., has 
found out—at least where contest 
incentives are concerned. 

In their seven-year search for more 
effective contest incentives than cash 
prizes and money bonuses to stimu- 
late unionized, well-paid driver-sales- 
men to extra effort, President Robert 
Grady and Sales Manager Winslow 
Ledson asked themselves, ““What are 
our salesmen really interested in? 
What means most to them, outside 
of their work?” 

Their answer: hobbies — fishing, 
golf, home building and repair, trips 
in the family car. “We had noticed, 
too,” they state, “that most of our 
salesmen preferred time-off to extra 
pay for overtime. In a flash we had 
the answer for contest prizes: time- 


off.” 


Ask Their Opinions 


In planning last year’s new-cus- 
tomer contest, held annually from 
Aug. 15-Sept. 30, Ledson and Grady 
decided to give the new idea a try. 
They called together the driver-sales- 
men, put it up to them. Without 
exception the salesmen were enthusi- 
astic about time-off prizes. 

“On retail routes we had a better 
than 5° increase in customers— 
very good indeed considering our al- 
ready excellent coverage,” Grady 
says. “We also had a fine showing 
in the wholesale division. In spite 
of the fact that our wholesale volume 
goes up during the summer, with 
vacationers and summer visitors buy- 
ing milk and dairy products mainly 
at retail stores, our wholesale route 
salesmen came in with considerable 
extra volume during the six-week 
period of the contest.”’ 

Top winner in the retail division 
was a new salesman who had not 
served long enough to be eligible for 
a vacation. Adding the six days he 
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won to a long weekend, he had a 
nine-day holiday to pursue his hobby 
of dog training and pheasant hunting. 

Winning salesman in the whole- 
sale division was also a recent comer 
to the company. He, too, walked 
off with an unexpected vacation. 

The sales department, in setting 
up the time-off contest, established 
these two goals: (1) To give as 
many men as possible an opportunity 
to win; (2) to make the contest 
equally fair to both wholesale and 
retail route salesmen. 

Regular and relief retail driver- 
salesmen on 14 routes competed with 
one another to bring in the most new 
customers within the six-week con- 
test period. Regular and relief whole- 
sale driver-salesmen on seven routes 
competed to bring in the greatest 
increase in units of sale to existing 
accounts; with nearly 100% = dis- 
tribution in stores, the dairy officials 
explain, it made more sense for the 
wholesale routemen to concentrate on 
increasing the number of items and 
sales volume per store, than to try 
tor more customers. 

Twice as many retail as wholesale 
routes posed an award problem. The 
company solved it this way: 


Wholesale (7 trucks) 
[eee 5 days off 
Second prize............3 days off 
Third prize..............1 day off 


Retail (14 trucks) 


Qf ee 5 days off 
Second prize. ..........-- 4 days off 
Third prize....$10 and 3 days off 
Lo eee ee 3 days off 
Pith OVIRE. oo ook ccc eed Gays OF 
ee a err 1 day off 


Additional awards of a day off 
per week were made to the retail 
salesmen bringing in the most new 
customers each week. First week’s 
winner was not eligible to compete 
in the second week’s contest, and so 


on, thus making it possible for every 
man to take a crack at the weekly 
contests-within-the-contest. Weekly 
day-off awards were added to total 
time-off winnings at the end of the 
contest. 

Wholesale routemen were also 
given an opportunity to compete tor 
day-off-per-week awards. Each week 
the salesman obtaining the most units 
of extra business in stores was cred- 
ited with one day off. As in the 
retail weekly contest, winner of the 
first «week's prize was not eligible 
to compete during the second or suc- 
ceeding weeks. 

“For the maximum - stimulus,” 
Grady and Ledson point out, “at 
least 50% of the salesmen must win 
something in a sales drive. We 
always set up our contests with this 
in mind. In this one particularly 
we wanted every man to feel that 
he had a good chance to win time- 
off in addition to competing for the 
big prizes.” 

“None of our previous contests 
ever kept interest so high throughout 
the contest period,’ Grady says. 


Parts of the Work 


On an average route a driver-sales- 
man serves between 200 and 225 
customers in his eight-hour day. He 
carries 13 or 14 different items, vari- 
ously priced. He has to keep track 
of daily sales to each customer. He 
is allowed 7% hours’ driving and 
delivery time and a half hour at 
the dav’s end for checkine in and 
paper work. He is charged on the 
load he takes out: He must account 
for it in detail on records which 
are clear to the bookkeeping and 
billing department. There is consid- 
erable mental strain, even for a top- 
Hight experienced man. The appeal 
of time-off is understandable. 

Isn’t the time-off incentive expen- 
sive and disruptive of work sched- 
ules ? 

Grady replies, “On the face of 
it you might think so. Actually, as 
we plan it, it costs us very little.” 

The Lucas Valley sales staff is 
comprised of 26 salesmen on whole- 
sale and retail routes, three special 
salesmen, and two working super- 
visors. The supervisors have two main 
functions: Take over the routes of 
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She’s a hard gal to catch... the typical 
buyer of YOUR wares in Delaware 
Valley, U.S.A. 


Look, she’s a tender mother. Presto, 
she’s a “purchasing agent” with 
$7,000,000,000 buying power. Now a 
bridge game; a PTA meeting. And she'll 
be pert and pretty for an evening at 
the movies. 


Because she is so busy, with interests so 
clearly her own, THE INQUIRER caters 


Che 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 


NEW YORK 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
342 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD J. LYNCH 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
Andover 3-6270 
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DETROIT 
GEORGE S. DIX 
Penobscot Bidg. 

Woodward 5-7260 


to her with a special section: news of 
food, fashion, beauty, furnishings, 
children, etc. It’s called FEATURES 
FOR WOMEN and women call 
it wonderful. 


Advertisers do, too. That’s one reason 
THE INQUIRER is FIRST in national 
advertising, retail advertising, classified 
advertising and total advertising. \t’s one 
more reason for putting your advertis- 


ing in THE INQUIRER! 


hiladelphia Inquirer 


The Voice of Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


West Coast Representatives: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 Montgomery St. 
Garfield 1-7946 


More Buying Power in 


DELAWARE VALLEY, 
U.S.A. 


Effective buying income 
per Delaware Valley 
family is 18% greater 
than national family 
average. (Source: Sales 
Management.) 


a 


LOS ANGELES 


FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
3460 Wilshire Boulevard 


Dunkirk 5-3557 


American Week! 


MAGATINE 
xa 


LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW ? 


With its 91% coverage, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal Sunday Magazine com- 
pares favorably with the 50.2% average 
coverage of the Parade newspapers, with 
the 47.5% average coverage of the This 
Week newspapers, and with the 44.6% 
averace coverage of the American Weekly 
newspapers, In addition, it offers 15% or 
better coverage of 69 counties in Kentucky 
and southern Indiana 


| 


Send for your free copy of a new 
factual study of newspaper supple- 
ments. Write to: Promotion Depart- 
ment, The Courier-Journal, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Conrier-Zournal 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


Sunday Courier-Journal Circulation 303,- 
238 « Member of The Locally-Edited 
Group « Represented Nationally by The 
Bronhom Company. 


Handiest Pocket Knite 


Ideal Good Will and 


Remembrance Advertising 


GIFT! 
CHRISTY 


Sliding Blade 


KNIFE 


with your name 
or message 
ETCHED on blade 


Ever Designed... 
Finest Quality 
Razor Steel Blade, 
Chromium Plated. 
Stainless Steel Frame 


(Also 3 DeLuxe Models 
with rolled gold plate) 


2OVESIW ONISILETAGY BO 
IWVN WHld YOA JOVdS 
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Write for details 
and prices 

The CHRISTY Co. 


911 Dickinson St. 
Fremont, Ohio 


the driver-salesmen during annual va- 
cations, and carry on general route 
supervision. Routes are constantly 
shifting and changing. ‘Vhe sales de- 
partment must be prepared to shift 
weight from a heavy route to a 
lighter one. The supervisors con- 
stantly ride the routes to keep abreast 
of developments. 

After the vacation period the su- 
pervisors are comparatively free. By 
assigning them to routes of the 1953 
new - customer - contest winners, the 
company eliminated relief wages. 

The dairy gained an extra advan- 
tage: Supervisors had an opportunity 
to review the routes, checking on the 
salesman’s bookkeeping practices, his 
customer relations: “He leaves my 
milk in the sun.” “TI guess he 
doesn’t want to deliver extras.” . 
or, “He gives me wonderful service.” 
... ‘Nothing is too much trouble.” 
They learn to what extent he uses 
his selling opportunities. 

Says Ledson: “A supervisor can 
make a fair appraisal of a salesman 
in this way far more so than 
when he rides with him. For one 
thing, with his supervisor along the 
routeman is usually on his best be- 
havior. And the customer may not 
speak frankly.” 

It is generally assumed that sales- 
men who work hard for money will 
work harder for more money. The 
Lucas Valley Dairy experiment in- 
dicates that this view ignores deeper 
psychological motivations and homely 
human factors, as well as_ prosaic 
matters such as income taxes. 


Cash Incentive Low 


“We started exploring this prob- 
lem of incentives,” Grady — says, 
“when we realized that cash prizes 
held little appeal for our salesmen. 

“What usually happens with cash 
prizes,’ he notes, “is that during 
the first week of a contest the best 
boys pull out in front. The others 
feel they won’t win and the incen- 
tive peters out in a short time. Simi- 
larly, it fails to stimulate top men 
because, once having established their 
lead, they slack off and are satisfied 
to keep just enough ahead to be sure 
of winning.” 

Lucas Valley Dairy usually runs 
five or six sales contests a year, built 
around individual items such as choco- 
late milk, cottage cheese, orange 
drink, a new product, or a group of 
items. Over the years, the company 
has tried the familiar incentives to 
keep driver-salesmen on their toes 
and maintain the independent dairy’s 
upward sales curve in the face of 


competition from vast national dairy 
chains and San Francisco concerns 
that have “invaded” their growing 
territory. 

Profits on dairy products are not 
high enough to permit extensive pro- 
motion and incentives. Milk in Cali- 
fornia is regulated like a_ public 
utility. Where pressure from the 
state’s market milk price schedules 
ends, competition takes over, thus 
keeping margins relatively small. 
Wages of unionized driver-salesmen 
are good: $18.20 a day for regula: 
salesmen, $18.80 for relief men or, 
roughly, $400 a month, plus time- 
and-a-half for overtime, This is the 
picture in many industries served by 
driver-salesmen. In the dairy indus- 
try, as in most fields, union regula- 
tions restrict the application of in 
centive programs. Yet periodic stimu- 
lus is necessary for promotional re- 
quirements and for psychological rea- 
sons. 


Given Fair Trial 


Cash awards and bonuses, given 
fair trial by Lucas Valley Dairy. 
were placed low on the incentive 
scale for a number of reasons: The 
top prize may look tempting, but 
only one man cam win it; second, 
third, and lesser prizes in cash may 
look small to well-paid men—they 
weigh the effort they must put forth 
in terms of likely gain. 

In the end, the money goes to the 
salesman’s wife for payments on 
furniture, a freezer, doctor’s bill, or 
some other family expense. What 
does the salesman get out of it, be- 
yond the prestige of winning? As 
for income tax requirements: A cash 
prize, lifting a salesman temporarily 
to a higher income bracket, may in- 
crease his tax, reduce the amount 
he actually gets. 

Merchandise prizes have proved 
far more attractive over the long 
pull, say Lucas Valley officials. 

Sales Manager Ledson comments: 
“Tt is interesting to observe the reac- 
tion when you outline your contest 
and set up a radio, or a fishing set 
or some other article as top prize. 
You'll hear, ‘Gosh, that’s what I 
want!’ It sometimes happens that an 
article of merchandise, worth only 
half of the cash prize we might have 
offered, will stimulate a far stronge1 
reaction of interest and eagerness. It 
is something the man wants and, 
without considering its cash value, 
he will go out and work harder to 
get it than he would for the equiva- 
lent, or a larger amount, in cash.” 

The End 
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To sell more where more is sold... 


i's FIRST 3 FIRST? 


RP 0 group with the Sunday Punch 


New York Sunday News 


Coloreto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune 


Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


“Today” Magazine 


New York 17, N. ¥Y. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 


San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 ¢ 
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Heavier advertising effort is necessary in the 
3 concentrated City and Suburban areas of 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia (which 
account for 18% of all U. S. Retail Sales) 
because in these areas the family coverage 
of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. In 
these far-above-average markets there is no 
substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ nearly 
2/, coverage of all families. 

And, FIRST 3’s TOTAL “Sunday Punch” 
Circulation of over 6,400,000 reaches 49% 
of the families in 1,440 Cities and Towns 
which ring up 34% of Total U. S. Retail 
Sales. To make your advertising sell more 
where more is sold... it’s FIRST 3 FIRST. 


Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 


Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557 
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TRANSFER KEY PERSONNEL 


FAIS tet he m4 
VIA NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


Other Widely Used 
NAVL SERVICES 


READERS’ SERVICE 
CAN FURNISH 
THESE REPRINTS 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
, to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
door without crating. ' 
Branch offices relocated with AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
minimum downtime. A, ; N.Y. 
Delicate laboratory equip- 
ment transported safely. 4 
Sales shows moved fromcity 4 REPRINTS 
to city on schedule. P 
Modern fireproof storage 296—Four Rules for Designing A 
wherever required. Workable Incentive Pay Plan, by J. O. 
Scientific packing to safe- Vance. (Price 10c) 
guard any shipment. 


Displays shipped door-to- 


295—How to Pay Fairly for Auto 
Shifting valued employees to a new city in- Costs, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 10c) 
volves family morale. Make sure the change 
of scene isn’t complicated by anxiety over 
delivery of treasured household goods. Call 
your local North American Van Lines agent 293—10 Commandments of Selling, by 
—get safe, on-schedule moving anywhere in John M. Wilson. (Price 5c) 
U. S., Canada, Alaska. Better move ALL 
Ways, via North American Van! 


294—-A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 75c) 


292—Are You Really a Sales Execu- 
tive? by Bernard Davis. (Price 5c) 
INSPIRING BOOKLET, “The Happiest Move We Ever 
Made,” shows transferred personnel how carefully their 291 — “Management Market” Means 
possessions will be protected. Ask NAVL agent for one or Billions More Business, by Lawrence M. 
more free copies or write North American Van Lines, Dept. Hughes. (Price 25c) ; 


HAVE offers the only S.M. jo4, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


departmentalized service 
for quick, safe handling 


of all types of displays 


i 290—Sales Executive’s Job Grows Big- 
and exhibits SERVING THE MOVING NEEDS OF A CONTINENT “ J & 


ger ... But He Isn’t Paid Proportion- 
ately, by Lawrence M. Hughes. (Price 


Sales executives want... | 35) 


289—Muddled . . . Misused .. . Mis- 
understood . . . That’s Sales Promotion! 
by William R. Kelly. (Price 25c) 


“THE SALES MANAGER'S AGENCY” 


Keen response to our recent announcement of “The Sales Manager's 
Agency” concept of our business indicates that sales executives want a 


288—Well, What /S Creative Selling? 
by Arthur A. Hood. (Price 10c) 


creative, sales-minded organization to work directly with them. 


Here, under one roof, they get consultation, research, ideas, plans, materials 
and devices for important sales department projects. 


Advertising Managers appreciate this. As one harried AM said, “You 


get the job off my back 


and back into Sales where it belongs! 


Large advertising agencies recommend us to clients because they know that 


we do, more effectively, 


a variety of specialized sales work which they 


are not usually equipped to handle efficiently. 


So, just as Advertising Agencies help the Advertising Manager to in- 


fluence the ultimate c 


so can “The Sales Manager's Agency 


help the Sales Manager increase the effectiveness of his sales organization 
and the upward angle of his own sales curve 


Why not call us in for a talk? 


SUR, VISUAL METHODS COMPANY, Inc. 
3 ‘4 “THE SALES MANAGER'S AGENCY" 


=! 


__ SERVING SUCH CLIENTS AS — American Chicle, Best Foods, Birds Eye, Congoleum-Nalen, - 


6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


MU 6-4443 


Ford International, General Foods, (all divisions), Hamilton Watch Co., Ladies’ Home Journal, 
» Maxwell House Coffee, Monree Calculating Machine Co., Penick & Ford, Reybestos, Schaefer's 
_ Beer, Yale & Towne; also Training Programs for U. S$. Army, Navy and Treasury.. 


287—“Good Old-Fashioned Selling” 
What Is It? 16 top ranking sales execu- 
tives draw upon experiences of hard-sell 
eras to indicate how we must sell today. 
(Price 25c) 


286—Instinctively, Are You A Good 
Leader? by J. H. McQuaig. (Price 5c) 


285—Experts Pick Best Test Markets 
by Regions and Population Groups, by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 35c) 


284—Films You Can Rent or Buy For 
Meetings and Training Sessions, by 
A. B. Ecke. (Price 25c) 


283—What a Purchasing Agent Expects 
from Salesmen and Their Bosses, by 
George W. Aljian. (Price 10c) 


282—What Happens to Margin and 
Profit When You Cut Prices 5%, 10%, 
20%? by T. G. MacGowan. (Price 10c) 


281—Wanted: More Creative Selling 
for Products Sold to Industry (five arti- 
cles), by Alan E. Turner. (Price 50c) 


280—How to Put Warmth and Friend- 
liness Into Your Letters (five articles), 
by Robert E. Smallwood. (Price 50c) 
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MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS j 
The following miscellaneous reprints are | a 0 S 

also available until present limited stocks 

are exhausted. (Price is indicated.) 


CANADIAN EDITION — Survey of 
Buying Power, May 10, 1954. (Price 


$1.00 


Che Survey of INDUSTRIAL Buying @ It’s the Sunday Courier-Express...the 


Power, May 10, 1954. (Price 50c 


State’s largest newspaper outside of Man- 


Beating the Clock with Masland: An hattan. It blankets a city zone of 755,948 
A-to-Z ales Se i 1 Montt 2, I ° 
oye Price sc) iiuitee COLOR and a metropolitan area of 1,155,200. In 


Aecatiatte beth the whole 8-county Western New York 
Why Does One Man Get the Order vailabie bo 


° c i 4 , >ccs > gC, 
Where All Others Fail? by Daniel G. daily and Sunday market, it will carry your message to 69% 
Donovan. (Price Se for greater impact of the 463,400 families. And these are fam- 


ee ee in this powerful ilies with an average spendable income of 


Calling on Purchasing Agents? by John newspaper. $5,287. 


E. Bex. (Price 5c 


10 Big Benefits You Enjoy When You 
Put Your Policies in Writing, by F. C. 


Minaker and Jack C. Staehle. (Price 10c) COU R | S R 
Ideas Which Have Paid Off for Me on Western EXPRESS 


100,000 Dealer Sales Calls, by William New York's 
C. Dorr. (Price 5c) Only Morning and 
Sunday Newspaper | REPRESENTATIVES: 

“$100 Million” Advertiser Panel Re- SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
ports Record Demand for P.O.P.—Eighth Pacific Coast: DOYLE & HAWLEY 
Annual Symposium of Point-of-Purchase 
Advertising Institute. (Price 50c) 


800 Models and Many Markets: What 
Kind of a Sales Setup? by Kenneth E. 


pear: REMEMBER 
eee 


Why is the “Buying Motive” So Sel- 
dom Used by Industrial Salesmen? by 
Waldo Carlton Wright. (Price 10c) 


FANCY vs. FACT ... don’t be misled + 
because the bad news gets bigger head- 
lines than the good news. Specific Fancies 


and specific Facts as observed by Philip io 
Salisbury. (Price 5c ea.; in lots of 100 or 
more 3c 


Rockford, Illinois is a city well worth 

How Do You Know You Can't Sell remembering. It is the center of a rich 13 
Your Product by Phone? by Boyce Mor- county Northern Illinois—Southern Wis- 
gan. (Price 5c) consin trading area. It is the 2nd largest 
machine tool center in the world. It is the 
home of 399 diversified industries. Retail 
sales run almost 2 billion dollars per 
year. The Rockford Morning Star and 
Rockford Register-Republic give excellent 
Disappointment vs. Discouragement, by coverage of the entire area. One hun- 
lohn 6M. Wilson. (Price $c) dred towns receiving home delivery have 
at least 309% circulation. Let us send you 

more information on Remarkable 


26 Traits of the Good Salesman. (Price Rockford . . .write today. 
Sc) 


25 Traits of Successful Salesmen, by 
Dr. Ben Franklin Bills. (Price 5c) 


How to Find and Sell “The Man” 
When You Call on Blue-Chip Giants, by gud TOP IN 006,,, 


Eugene B. Mapel. (Price 10c) * Ms 131,123 A.B.C. CITY ZONE 


2 
441,222 A.B.C. RETAIL TRADING ZONE 
Come Clean With Your Agency—And ROCKFORD ae eR: eS 0 G38) 
Get Better Advertising, by James C. 


Cumming. (Price 5c ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
aac akc ce a aaa Rockford Register-Republic 
dian Gina Scdibien by R. E. Gan. BEST TEST CITY IN THE MID-WEST 


( Price 10c) REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY OURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 
) 
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This is Triggs’ place, Wimberley, Tex. (Pop. 290) 


WIMBERLEY RANCH HOUSE 


Some of the customers come in Cadillacs. 


Displays like this make impulse sales. 


rend> 
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Jam and jelly, to be sure, but also caviar and antipasto. 


“Islands” turn lookers into buyers. 


Many a famous brand name is here: Plumb, Disston, Revere, for example. 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


Country Store 
with 
Big-City 
ideas 


It's plunked down in the 
middle of the Texas open 
spaces, and it represents a 
near-$100,000 investment. 
And maybe it isn't an 
anomaly after all. 


The village store which once 
thrived on selling ‘a little of every- 
thing’ has long been written off the 
books by nearly everyone in the sell 
ing field. 

Yet an experiment at Wimberley, 
Tex. (population 290) points up the 
possibility of a new era in village- 
store merchandising. ‘This tiny town, 
traditionally a trading center for 
cattle- and sheep-men, farmers and 
truck drivers, has attracted a varying 
population of summer and weekend 
“residents” to homes in the surround- 
ing hill country or on shady Blanco 
River or Cypress Creek. 

What’s more, it now has a spank 
ingly-modern, 7,000 square feet, ma 
sonry store building with aluminum- 
and-glass front and numerous service 
features. In its demonstration against 
the inroads of so-called “progress,”’ 
this new village store can brag of its 
high-level lighting, sprightly colo: 
scheme, gleaming fixtures, kiddie play 
facilities, barbecue pit for hot beef 
and sausage, and a 12-unit washateria. 
A 40-ton, vear-round air-conditioning 
system and broadcast music make 
shopping pleasant for visitors in per- 
cale or linen, cowboy boots or suede 
loafers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius (“Dooley”) 
Trigg, who own and operate the 
store, planned and built it in the firm 
belief that up-to-the-minute selling 
features can succeed in the location. 

After five years of operating a fair- 
size store in “downtown” Wimber- 
ley, they decided to operate their own 
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ut ‘Only one WSMr” 


WSM can do t :* Ss — 2 


LINE SINCE 1899 


July 23, 1954 


Mr. Irving Waugh 
Commercial Manager 
Radio Station WSM 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Dear Irving: 


I've read your ads where you say "Radio stations 
everywhere « « but only one WSM." Looks as if 
that's true. 


On a recent mail pull promotion we used WSM 
and five other stations (four radio, one TV). 
When we had tabulated the returns we discovered 
that 66% of the response came from WSM. 


Just thought you'd like to know how high WSM 
radio still ranks with Martha White. 


Kindest regards. 


Yours very truly, 


MARTHA WHITE MILLS, INC. 


Cr 


Cohen Te. Williams 
President 


ve other 


WS M Nashville 


Clear Channel . 50,000 Ww, 


ever having clai 


MARTHA WHITE MILLS. INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES * NASHVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Crossroads Stores? Why Should | Be Interested? 


The picture may seem fuzzy today, but come, say 1965, and the 
1950’s will stand out as the years of the Retail Revolution. 


As we see it today, the revolution takes two shapes: 


1. Store type names have little meaning. What we used to call a 
grocery store now does a third of its volume in drugs and toiletries, 
housewares, magazines, appliances and a host of other non-food items. 

We still call them “drug” stores, but how much of the volume 
comes from food, toys, books? More and more food and drug stores 
are taking on the aspects of the old general store. So it goes in one 
store “type” after another. 


2. With the advent of higher-quality, full-quarantee and relatively 
foolproof items. and the millions who now subscribe to the do-it-your- 
self theory of saving, many of the services which stores once furnished 
no longer seem so necessary. A markup necessary to cover such helps 
as credit, delivery and service now appears unrealistic to millions of 
consumers. And so we have the discount houses which now offer at 
savings averaging 30% almost everything except the very low-price, 
quick-consumption items. 


Eugene Whitmore has selected one of the many examoles he has 
noticed in his travels of the comeback of the neneral store. His article 
raises several questions sales managers in all lines should ponder: 
Is my distribution plan sufficiently flexible to tap my best prospects? 
How do | route my salesmen so as to keep abreast of such new de- 
velopments? If my salesmen aren’t reaching these outlets, what can 
| do through jobbers or distributors? Is my direct mail list reasonably 
up-to-date? What can | do through business paper advertising that | 
am not doing now? 


Philip Salisbury, Editor 


ultra-modern “village store’ type of 
establishment. ‘The pleasant, func- 
tional store they have achieved at the 
edge of town is doing a good job of 
selling residents and visitors on the 
idea of trading there. Astraddle a 
triangular plot where two well-trav- 
eled roads meet, the handsome glass- 
front building with ample parking 
space is pulling in business. 

One attention-getter is the sign, 
‘Wimberley Ranch House,” in Plexi- 
glas with letters two feet high stretch- 
ing 45 feet along the canopy. 
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Inside, the broad aisles and well- 
arranged displays draw the shopper 
pleasantly through the store. 

A complete food department fills 
five-eighths of the store. Here, an 
aisle of fresh produce counters, bins 
and refrigerated cases leads to the 
fresh meat section which is built as 
an inset in the rear wall and fronted 
by a refrigerated display case. Appe- 
tizing arrays of red meats and an 
attendant combine to sell meat at a 
steady clip. 

The remaining three-eighths of the 


space is given over to a wide variety 
of hardware, garden tools, paint, 
sporting goods, drug sundries, cos- 
metics, china and glassware, and even 
dry goods items such as towels, sheets, 
pillowcases and other staples. 

Unlike the old village-store custom 
of piling merchandise helter-skelter, 
Proprietor Trigg’s practice is based 
on the theory that appealing display 
is a vital selling factor. His eight 
island display units colorfully aug- 
ment nine vertical display units along 
the wall to form an inviting whole. 

Color does a subtle selling job 
here. Glassware is arrayed on a gray 
base, pottery on Delft blue, metal 
cookingware on desert rose, wooden- 
ware on chartreuse. Around the wall, 
garden tools show up well against 
yellow, fishing rods on lake blue, pic- 
nic accessories on wood rose. A warm 
magenta helps to sell products of the 
meat counter. 

Seeing-height displays and open, 
slanted bins also help to sell. A carry- 
over from cracker-barrel days is a col- 
lection of bridles, rope, and iron pots 
hanging from a steel, roof-support 
beam. 

Tile flooring in gray as well as 
slim-line fluorescent lighting and an 
automatic washateria (in an annex) 
add a “citified’’ atmosphere which 
some visiting salesmen _ predicted 
would scare the ‘old nesters” away 
in droves. But they were wrong. 

Behind her aluminum = shopping 
cart trips an airman’s wife (from 
nearby Gary Air Force Base) in yel- 
low shorts, followed by a_ percaled 
housewife, then a grizzled ranchman 
in cowboy hat, jeans and boots, his 
tall heels clacking on the cement en- 
trance slab. 

Lined up along today’s bumpei 
version of the old hitching rack out 
front are a pick-up truck, a jeep and 
a Cadillac. From a horse trailer a 
Cow pony nickers after its owner who 
steps inside, shopping list in hand. 

Although self-service is encouraged, 
both Mr. and Mrs. Trigg range ove: 
the store helping people find items, 
showing new stock, visiting and jok- 
ing with customers. 

“But since moving in, we've had 
many new customers we haven't had 
a chance to get acquainted with yet,” 
says petite “Pat” Trigg. She helps 
out where needed and keeps an eye 
on shoppers’ children on the outdoor 
swings or in the indoor “kiddie cor- 
ral” which is well supplied with 
comic books. 

That the new setup has good sell- 
ing power is shown in many ways. 

“A pair of roller skates in stock 
when we bought the old store hadn't 
been sold in the five years,” says 
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No one would ever dream of asking each member of a surgical team to name the 
medical school he attended. If anyone ever should, he’d probably find that no two 
of these skilled, highly-trained men had been graduated from the same institution. 
To Americans everywhere, the name or location of a physician’s or surgeon’s medical 
school doesn’t make the slightest difference. That’s because we have only one 
nation-wide “quality” of medical education. And it’s the best in the world. 


You see, each of our accredited medical schools lives up to the high principles 
established by the Council of Medical Education of the American Medical 
Association, whether it’s in Connecticut or California. The standards of medical 
training are’truiy national, applying to every school and every doctor. Any threat 
to those standards is a threat to the future health and safety of your family, your 
business, your community, your country. 


Together the nation’s 79 medical schools make up a great national resource— 
like the Red Cross, the Community Chest and other vital public services. 


Today, the very basis on which their high standards rest is threatened. Lack of funds 
menaces the teaching and research programs of all the schools. Thus the problem 
is national, and can only be solved on a national basis, if an adequate supply of well- 
trained doctors, surgeons and medical technicians is to be assured. Find out what 
your firm’s stake in medical education is. Write for details and learn how you can help. 


all-american team 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT MEDICAL EDUCATION 


e There arte only 79 accredited medical schools in the United States. 

e They train 82,000 undergraduates, specialists and technicians and 
graduate 6,500 doctors annually. 

e It costs from $10,000 to $12,000 to train a doctor today. 

e Tuition fees, raised 84% over 1940, cover about 20% of cost. 

e ln the past decade medical teaching budgets have risen 143%; 
administration and plant operation 150%. 

e The medical schools need $10,000,000 annually in additional in- 
come to maintain present standards and train the necessary number 
of doctors required for America’s growing population. 

e ALL 79 medical schools can be aided by a single gift to the National 
Fund for Medical Education. 

e Contributions are distributed through annual grants according to a 

NATIONAL FUND FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION schedule approved by the medical schools. 

e The National Fund is a voluntary, non-profit organization ap- 
proved and supported by the American Medical Association and 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. 


For complete facts on the crisis facing medical education write to 


The National Fund for Medical Education, 
2 West 46 Street, New York 36, New York 
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But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know 
why, but if you are a man 
over 45 you are six times as 
likely to develop lung cancer 
as a man of your age twenty 
years ago. They do know, 
however, that their chances 
of saving your life could be 
about ten times greater if 
they could only detect can- 
cer long before you yourself 
notice any symptom. (Only 
1 in every 20 lung cancers is 
being cured today, largely 
because most cases progress 


too far before detected. ) 


That’s why we urge that you 
make a habit of having your 
chest X-rayed every six 
months, no matter how well 
you may feel. The alarming 
increase of lung cancer in 
men over 45 more than jus- 
tifies such precautions. Far 
too many men die need- 
lessly! 


Our new film “The Warning 
Shadow” will tell you what 
every man should know 
about lung cancer. To find 
where and when you can see 
this film, and to get life- 
saving facts about other 
forms of cancer, phone the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you or simply 
write to “Cancer’’—in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 


Society 


Trigg. “But the first week we opened 
the new store, we sold them. We 
always carried croquet sets, too, with- 
out sale. In the new store we've sold 
several sets since we displayed them.” 

Trigg proudly walks customers 
through his food department, stop- 
ping to pick up such delicacies as tur- 
tle and gumbo soups from New Or- 
leans, canned roast beef from Hol- 
land, a top line of English jams and 
jellies (Chivers Old English), im- 
ported sardines and a line of cheese 
uncommon between Texas and Wis- 
consin. 

“We wanted the Spice Island line 
of seasonings from San Francisco,” 
Trigg says, “and to save freight we 
ordered what we thought was a six- 
months’ supply. It sold out the first 
week and we've reordered three times 
since we opened one month ago.” 

Other items seldom found in any 
but the fanciest grocery stores include 
Lawry’s Caesar Salad Dressing, 
French Dressing, also the same com- 
pany’s famous garlic spread and gar- 
lic salt. There are smoked ovsters. 
tripe in tins, cocktail sausages, whole 
artichoke hearts, wine vinegars, wine 
sauces, a full line of Monarch Die- 
tetic foods, as well as La Mirada 
Kosher- and Italian-style olives. 


“Poor” Buy Fancy Items 


\nother sales highlight concerns 
contour sheets. From their conveni- 
ent, slanted display racks, 150 Spring 
Knight fitted sheets sold the first 
weekend. 

Why people buy certain high-price 
items intrigues the Triggs. A cus- 
tomer recently bought the last three- 
pound packages of Canadian-stvle 
bacon at $1.35 a pound. Trigg 
watched her leave and go to her cat 

a 1946 Ford. He is still looking 
for the key to sales like this. 

One of the first food items to sell 
out was an Il-ounce jar of antipasto 
priced at $1.45. Showing an amaz- 
ing sale, too, are Romanoff caviar, 
Major Grey’s chutney, Scotch kip- 
pered herring, Bristling sardines from 
Norway. 

Naturally, conventional foods form 
the bulk of his business, Trigg read- 
ily admits. Originally he added a few 
fancy items for their advertising and 
high-gossip value. But his local, reg- 
ular customers have been buying the 
top-price items almost as fast as have 
the weekend and summer visitors 
from Houston and other Texas cities. 

Quality sells equally well in the 
hardware section of this crossroads 
store. Disston saws. Plumb hammers 
and hand tools, Revere and Ekco 


ware of all varieties, a complete island 
display of Pyrex cooking and serving 
ware, and other top-quality lines 
make up the bulk of the hard goods. 

Although the store had been open 
for several months the “‘official’”’ open- 
ing sale was delayed until June 11 
and 12 when a two day promotion 
was staged. 

In describing this sale Mrs. J. H. 
Trigg writes, ““We sold 350 cases of 
Del Monte products, these two days. 
with total store sales of $8,450 for 
the two-day weekend sale.” 

June and July sales were 108 per 
cent higher than for the same two 
months in 1953. 


“Largest Village Store” 


For advertising Trigg mails full 
page, newspaper-size flyers to all box 
holders in four adjacent counties. 
Featuring ‘“‘A store full of sweet mu 
sic and fine merchandise” and meet- 
ing chain store prices in nearby towns 
this ‘‘World’s Largest Village Store”’ 
is drawing customers from a much 
larger area than did the old store. 

What is the trade area for this vil 
lage store? “Sparsely settled and un 
determined” is one answer. Nearest 
town of any size is San Marcos (pop. 
10,000) 15 miles distant. Austin is 
37 miles awav and San Antonio ap 
proximately the same. Hays County 
in which the store is situated has a 
population of only 17,000 and much 
of the land is hilly, rough and too 
rocky for anything but grazing cattle 
and goats. Little farming is carried 
on in the hill-country area. 

Asked if salesmen were enthusiastic 
about his newly-demonstrated ideas, 
Trigg, a big, soft-spoken, friendly 
man, said with a noncommital smile. 
“Some of my salesmen friends told 
me plainly I was a big fool to tie up 
close to $100,000 in such a store 
with high-price merchandise.” 

Several thought-provoking ideas 
emerge from a study of this store: 
(1) Salesmen have little faith in the 
selling performance of their quality 
lines; (2) salesmen often are too 
hurried to sell a really good store o1 
an order unusual to the area; (3) 
manufacturers of top-quality lines 
may be wise to explore the bigger 
market awaiting them in territories 
where dealers do not carry thei 
lines; (4+) management personality, 
merchandise quality, good lighting 
and attractive color schemes may be 
more important than price even in 
the cut-throat food field; (5) room 
may exist in the U.S. for a few thou- 
sand, similar village stores. Some may 
be in your territories now. The End 
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PACKAGING 


Ge Sure you sell “hese Men... 


Packaging’s prime job is to sell the 
product. That’s why packaging materials, 
design, color, utility are the acute concern 
and responsibility of the sales chief .. . 


whose title may be: 


President 
Vice President in Charge of Sales 
General Sales Manager 
Sales Manager 
Product or Division Sales Manager 


A recent survey of Sales Management 
subscribers revealed that 


79 y © of these men have an 


active voice in determining design and 
materials for the package 


61 Vo planned packaging 


changes in the next six months 


Back up your advertising in the trade and technical magazines with the maga- 


zine that gives you 


. Inone buy. . 


. these “must” decision-makers in the 


various vertical fields. Send now for specially prepared brief . . . “Packaging 


and Sales Management” . 


.. showing how Sales Management’s exclusive 


approach to these men offers you additional sales insurance all across the top 


of your market. 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
333 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO |, ILL. 
15 EAST DE LA GUERRA, P.O. BOX 419, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
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When a Man Quits or is Fired .. . 
This is how Standard Register Checks on the "Why" 


Salesmen separating from the company are asked to fill out a 
questionnaire explaining their reasons for leaving and commenting 
on company policies, human relations, training, and other subjects. 
At the same time the salesman’s divisional manager is asked to file 
the report shown here. Comparison of the two reports helps manage- 
ment to understand factors contributing to discontent and failure. 
Shown here are questions only; form, of course, has spaces for ade- 
quate fill-in. 


Separation Report 


(Salesman) (Office) (Region) 


SECTION | 
Resigned [|] What reasons did he give you? ................. cece ceees 
Do you agree that these were the real reasons? If not, what were the 
real reasons? 
Would you rehire? Yes [] No[] If no, state why 
Approximately how long did you know or suspect his intentions to 
resign? 


Discharged [] Why? 
Specifically what caused you to take action at this particular time? .. 


SECTION Ill 

His Attitudes: Review your knowledge of this man and state briefly 
your impression of his general attitude or feeling toward the follow- 
ing: 
1. The company in general 

You as his sunervisor 

His training 

His remuneration plan 

Sales helos 

Home office departments .. 

How he was treated 

Company products 
9. Management above direct supervisory level 
10. His territory or sales assignment 
What personal problems did he discuss with you recently? .. 


SECTION IV 
Your Attitudes: What was your attitude or feeling toward the man in 
respect to the following: ur oe 
1. Were you doubtful about the man when hired or when he came 
under your supervision? Yes .... No... If yes, state why 
In working with the man what was the most important character- 
istic about him or his methods that irritated you or that you did 
not particularly like? 
What did you like most about him or his methods? 


SECTION V 

If a newer man: 

1. Did his behavior on the job confirm any negatives pointed out 
time he was hired? Yes .... No If yes, explain 

2. What specifically was done to correct these negatives? .. 

3. In your opinion was his field training adequate? Yes .... 
if no, state in what respect it was inadequate and why 
How many discussions have you had with this man in last three 
months of a nature that he freely discussed his feelings and prob- 
lems with you? 


SECTION VI 
After having reviewed this case objectively, what, if anything, occurs 
to you that you might have done differently to help or hold this man? 


Manpower Program 


(continued from page 37) 


new salesmen, and (2) turnover 
among salesmen who have been with 
us three or more years, and whose 
performances have indicated adapt- 
ability to our business, plus a reason- 
able degree of skill. 

The commonly accepted causes of 
turnover were excellently stated by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry in the 
March 15 and April 1 and 15, 1952, 
issues of SALES MANAGEMENT® as: 

(1) Improper selection and _ place- 
ment; (2) insufficient training; (3) 
inadequate or inequitable compensa- 
tion; (4) failure of internal commu- 
nication; (5) disinterested or incom- 
petent supervision. 

Let’s take a look at the program 
we developed under these five heads. 


What We Did about 
Recruiting & Selection 

A prerequisite of any sound selec- 
tion program is, of course, a job an- 
alysis or breakdown to determine 
precisely what qualities are being 
sought in new salesmen. We have 
used such a breakdown for a number 
of years as a base for our selection 
program, supplemented with a 
“Working Procedure Chart.” 

We have found it advantageous to 
have a well-trained specialist in selec- 
tion techniques direct our employ- 
ment program. While actual selec- 
tion is made by our 55 field super- 
visors, Our specialist reviews and 
counsels with them on each of the 
following components of our selection 
procedure: 

(1) Preliminary interviews based 
on a comprehensive four-page applica- 
tion form; (2) telephone check with 
previous employers; (3) aptitude 
tests covering mental ability, clerical 
ability (since our business is one of 
great detail), social intelligence and 
general personality integration; (4) 
credit report; (5) a comprehensive 
patterned interview. 

We accumulate much of this infor- 
mation, especially as it relates to 
aptitude in and attitude toward sell- 
ing our line, by use of four copy- 
righted written tests: Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability, 
Thurstone Employment Tests, 
George Washington University So- 


*“Let’s Talk Turkey about the Sales- 
men’s Turnover Problem,” Mar. 15; “You 
Can't Cure Excessive Turnover Until You 
Know What Causes It,” Apr. 1; “How 
Supervisory Merit-Rating Helps to Spot 
Turnover Causes,” Apr. 15. 
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cial Intelligence Test, and the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory. 

Aptitude tests help to get at ‘“‘can 
do” factors. The patterned interview 
relates more particularly to “will do” 
factors. All of our supervisors have 
received professional training in this 
technique from Dr. McMurry and 
members of his staff. 

In spite of the fact that we em- 
ploy most of the current selection 
techniques, we still come up with 
too many misses. These are due, in 
part at least, to the peculiar and 
somewhat inconsistent requirements 
for success in our business. 

Success is not too easily attained 
because, while we are selling a tan- 
gible commodity — printed business 
forms and forms handling mechan- 
isms—more than 75¢¢ of the applica- 
tions are created and produced on a 
tailor-made basis. This means that 
our salesmen, in addition to the gen- 
erally accepted qualifications, must 
also possess many of the attributes 
of the good accountant or research 
specialist. 

These facts lend emphasis to a 
previous statement: 4// turnover isn’t 
bad, even if it might be expensive at 
the time. 

Although continuing turnover in 
our sales force is inevitable, the 
earlier it happens the better for sales- 
men and company, both in dollars 
and cents and the ultimate effect on 
salesmen’s attitudes. 

Nothing is quite so pathetic as a 
man wasting his time, time he never 
can regain, in a job for which he is 
not well suited. Another important 
consideration is the time spent by the 
manager in trying to develop a suc- 
cessful salesman despite lack of quali- 
fication. 

Consider, too, all the good terri- 
tories in this country mortgaged to 
mediocre performers, who _ probably 
should have been separated — six 
months after being hired. They have 
been around so long they can’t afford 
to quit, and their employers hate to 
fire them! 


How We Expanded and 
Improved Training 


A recent survey showed that 930% 
of the men who leave our sales staff 
do so during the first two years of 
their employment; sixty-three percent 
of those canceled out during the last 
two years, either voluntarily or other- 
wise, have left during the first six 
months after completing sales school 
training, or from eight to nine 
months after being employed. 

This is much more satisfactory and 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 112 of a Series 


Colonel W. F. Rockwell, 

tireless chief executive of 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
is responsible for this industrial 
combine that produces nearly 

halj a billion dollars 

in yearly sales. 


Rockwell MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


seuten 6 


QUALITY 


keeps good company! 


The twenty independently operating divisions comprising the Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, while diverse in their products, have one 
important common bond. This is a uniformly high production standard 
that makes quality a basic concept in every Rockwell enterprise. 
Through associated effort, each member firm derives valuable advan- 
tages from the experience, research, productive capacity and distribu- 
tion facilities of the entire group. This coordination provides for product 
improvement and better distribution...and for making Rockwell an 
increasingly important name in American industry. 
This unique industrial organization lets a Strathmore Letterhead Paper 
carry the word of quality for each of its members. Every time a Rockwell 
executive signs his name to correspondence, he is sending handsome 
evidence of the reputation and the fine character of his company. 
Your firm’s letterhead should do as much. If you already use a 
Strathmore Letterhead Paper, you know the satisfaction which its ex- 
pressive quality brings. If not, let your supplier show you a selection 
of Strathmore papers...choose one to put your firm in good company! 
STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond. Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 


Enwlopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield. Mass. 


NEW STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: Strathmore. Parchment Onion Skin, Strathmore Bond Onion 
Skin, Strathmore Bond Air Mail, Strathmore Bond Transmaster, 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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much less expensive than were these 
men to remain with us for three o1 
more years before quitting or being 
released, 

Our regular training program for 
new salesmen includes a three-month 
preschool prescribed course of study, 
field work projects supervised by ou 
field managers, and attendance at a 
three-week sales school, located in 
downtown Dayton near our offices 
and main plant. Here about 100 
applicants who have completed theit 


field training attend our school an 


nually. Under an instructor and two 
assistants, a maximum of 18 students 
in each group work from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. five days a week, and from 
8:30 am. to noon on Saturdays— 
with a considerable amount of night 
study. We pay expenses to and from 
the school and during the sessions. 

It has been our experience that no 
matter how 
training program to be, there always 
s room for improvement. 

For example, ow 


good we believe a sales 


records showed 


i peculiar low point in productive 


What Every Sales, Ad ano Promotion 


Executive Should Know About... 
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Hollywood Banners have an average store and showroom 
life of over a year! They get 100% usage. 


Hollywood Banners are budget money savers! 


Hollywood Banners don’t have to be a complete giveaway... 
dealers put money on the line for them. 


Hollywood Banners are eye-catching, glamorous, memorable. 
Hollywood Banners have become a “must” in dealer help 


programs. 


| Send for this 
' FREE BOOK 


It’s a “must” for every sales and ad 
executive. It’s chock-full of point-of- 
purchase product selling ideas and will 
help you wrap up a successful advertis- 
ing and merchandising campaign. 


\ 
\ 


HOLLYWOOD BANNERS ‘ver oes 


selling and a high point in cancella- 
tions after new salesmen had been in 
the field for six to nine months fol- 
lowing graduation from sales 
school. 

In an effort to correct this situa- 
tion, we have recently inaugurated 
an extension course, more comprehen- 
sive and of longer duration than our 
previous post-school training routine. 
It involves study and field work as- 
signments under the supervision of a 
district supervisor or regional man- 


our 


ager. 

Early results indicate that this ex- 
tension course, if diligently completed, 
corrects many of the salesmen’s prob- 
lems formerly left unsolved. But we 
still believe it more desirable, both 
for ourselves and for the salesmen, to 
drop from the payroll those who do 
not exhibit enough “will to succeed” 
in completing the extension course 
assignments promptly and efficiently. 


The Pay-Plan: It Gets 
A Yearly Review 


With reference to ‘inadequate o1 
inequitable compensation,” it should 
be obvious that this has an important 
bearing on the turnover problem of 
any company. We find it advisable to 
review this program at least once an- 
nually in connection with possible 
changes in market or economic con- 
ditions. 

We have a somewhat involved pay 
setup, which was developed to pro- 
vide satisfactory incomes for our 
salesmen and, at the same time, to 
furnish incentives that stimulate 
favorable reactions saleswise. 

Our basic salary for salesmen is 
$65 weekly, plus monthly commis- 
sions on sales over quotas which are 
determined by various factors relating 
to each salesman’s length of employ 
ment, territory potential, etc. 

Salesmen also receive prize points 
for meeting or exceeding monthly 
quotas; these points are accumulated 
for either cash or merchandise awards. 
It has been our experience that sales- 
men invariably prefer mer- 
awards, which include a 
wide variety of household or personal 
items. 

Our their own ex- 
penses within their “home” counties. 
‘Those whose territories include near- 
by counties are not paid travel ex- 
penses to these “outlying” areas. 
Instead, they receive an added 2% 
commission on sales made elsewhere 
than in their “home” counties. 

The company has 112 sales offices 
in this country, and with but few ex- 
ceptions, maintains a downtown office 
in each city, though it may be only 


almost 


chandise 


salesmen pay 
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a one-man operation with desk space, 
telephone and mail services. Thus, 
should a salesman become incapacitat- 
ed or quit, his records can be taken 
over immediately by the district 
supervisor, pending the salesman’s re- 
turn to work or appointment of a 
successor. Sales office rentals are paid 
by the company. 


Pipeline: Better 
Than a Grapevine 


As for “failure of internal com- 
munication,” this probably is one of 
the most important, but also one of 
the hardest, problems to deal with. 

There is a natural tendency on the 
part of field supervisors to cover up 
anything unpleasant under their juris- 
dictions for fear that if it comes out 
in the open it will reflect on thei 
managerial abilities. 

It is seldom indeed that situations 
and policies producing poor morale 
come quickly to the attention of the 
chief executive who can take 
the necessary corrective steps. Like- 
wise, loss of voltage in the transmis- 
sion of policy from the top down is a 
major problem. 

A third phase of the communi- 
cation problem arises from the press 
of day-to-day problems—‘“putting out 
fires,’ so to speak—which prevents 
the average field manager from spend- 
ing enough time with his men _ to 
learn in friendly, man-to-man talks 
just what is bothering them and in 
terfering with their productivity. 

These problems may be personal, 
family or financial—or companv pol- 
icv. Whatever they with the 
and emotional demands and 
strains of personal selling, they may 
well be the first step toward more 
turnover, 


sales 


are, 


rigors 


Supervision: 
How Much is Enough? 


In an effort to improve our inter- 
nal communications and, at the same 
time, improve the caliber of our 
supervision, we have set up the fol- 
lowing interrelated management pro- 
cedures with our four divisional man- 
agers, 20 regional managers and the 
two to five supervisors working out 
of oul regional offices: 

Divisional managers meet with me 
in Dayton once each month. At these 
meetings we first discuss field prob- 
lems which have come to their atten- 
tion since the previous meeting, and 
take corrective action. We then re- 
view new policies to be sure they 
are understood, and the reasons for 
them. We also cover new sales plans, 
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check on the progress ot old 
These meetings are confirmed to the 
divisonal managers in a comprehen- 
sive letter from me. 

Our divisional managers then cov- 
er the same ground in personal visits 
with regional managers; they also try 
to uncover new problems, and review 
salesmen’s records. The divisional 
managers confirm these conversations 
in writing, send copies to me to keep 
me informed and to serve as both a 
follow-up medium and a basis for 
action. 


ones. 


Each regional manager or district 
supervisor is required to maintain a 
chart with each salesman’s name and 
a column for each week of the year. 
As often as the regional manager o1 
district supervisor believes it neces 
sary, he has a personal conference 
with each of his salesmen in which 
both business and personal problems 
are discussed. These are checked off 
on the chart for the week in which 
the conference was held. 

In this way, every regional man 
ager or district supervisor always has 


“NEW ENGLAND 


markets are BEST 


known by the RETAIL company 
they keep! 


“The 


vestment of 


soundest basis for in- 
advertising and 
sales-promotional dollars in any 
New England market is Retail 
Sales potential”, says John W. 
Lightbody, District 
New England, for 
Brands, Inc. 

“For example: to evaluate the 
Worcester, Massachusetts gro- 
cery market, the most reliable 
yardstick of sales potential is 
annual Retail Grocery Sales 
which are in of $168 
million, Wholesale-grocery 


Manager, 
Standard 


excess 


volume alone gives a dispro- 
portionate picture. 
Worcester’s prominence as a 
wholesale-grocery-distribution- 
center, three of its major chains 
(Stop & Shop, First National 


Despite 


John W. Lightbody 
District Manager, New England 
for Standard Brands, Inc. 


A&P with more than 75 
super markets) have their 
warehouse and distribution 
centers outside of the Worcester 


and 


area. 

“The Worcester Grocery 
Market like most New 
England markets is best 
known by its Retail Sales.” 


Local Level Knowledge is a Must 
for Top-Level Decision-Making 


@ This advertisement is pub- 
lished in the interests of fuller 
understanding of the Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts market by 
The Worcester Telegram, The 
Evening Gazette, and The Sun- 
day Telegram. George F. Booth, 
publisher, Circulation daily, 
155,552; Sunday, 103,099. 


in front of him a record of the per- 
tinent points of every conference. 
These, together with assignments, are 
confirmed in writing to the salesman, 
with copies for follow-up and as a 
record of information sent to the 
divisional manager. 

This procedure, we feel, has made 
a tremendous contribution to morale 
in our organization, in addition to im- 
proving the quality of our field super- 
Vision. 

We also use a well defined system 
ot sales meetings as a further means 
of improving both communication 
and management. A sales meeting is 
held in each of our 20 regional offices 
every Monday at + p.m. 
discussion of sales plans, policies and 


for general 


announced ina 
“weekly sales meeting package” mailed 
from the Dayton office to arrive on 


pro edures, as 


the preceding Thursday or Friday. 
he “package” material 
‘comments on the general economic 


includes 


situation which the salesmen can use 
to advantage, comments on new com- 
pany products and their uses, and tips 
on effective selling procedures for a 
variety of company products. En- 
torm 


losed in each package is a 


which must be filled 


by the manager or 


in and signed 
supervisor who 
onducts the meeting, and returned 
to the sales planning manager in Day- 
ton. 

Questions on the form include 
place and time of meeting; numbe1 
attending; whether package material 


s excellent, very good, good, fair, 


how material con- 


nN ed ocre or poor, 
tributes to the success of the meeting; 
comments and suggestions. 

Policy 
ectly to salesmen but presented to 
them by 


material is never sent di 


regional managers, usually 
at the Monday meetings. These ses- 
sions also provide opportunity for dis- 
cussions of local matters, sales plans 
and problems. 


Twice a week salesmen receive 
“Pin Pointers — That Help Make 
More Money for You!’ Each is a 
concise one- or two-page report on a 
new or unusual application of a com- 
pany product which has been devel- 
oped by a salesman. ‘To each is 
clipped a sample of the printed form 
involved, 

Recent Pin Pointers have included 
forms for: an airline (purchase order 
follow-up); an company 
using a Scriptomatic addressing ma- 
chine; hospitals using electric type- 
writers (an admission record); in- 
stallation of television sets (service 
order) ; dealers of a farm machinery 
manufacturer for ordering parts re- 
placements; spot payments to con- 
signors of livestock (voucher check). 


insurance 


New Business 


No one salesman can develop all 
the new business possibilities of our 
equipment and record forms. For this 
reason we have found Pin Pointers 
definitely helpful in bringing new ap- 
plications to the attention of all our 
salesmen. 

Another selling aid is a 
Education” leaflet, copies of which 
are sent to our salesmen whenever we 
have constructive information — fo1 
them. The leaflets emphasize the 
“how to” in connection with our 
products, especially new items. Draw- 
ings or photographs supplement and 
amplify the text. 
three to six months 
meetings for all field supervisors are 
held in Dayton, usually for the pur- 


“Sales 


Once every 


pose of presenting a major sales pro- 
matter. 
managers are given meeting guides, 


motion or policy Regional 
which sometimes include sound slide- 
films, so that they can present the 
material effectively to their 
salesmen in local meetings. 

We are quite aware that 


same 


of us is as smart as all of us.” Al- 
most every employe, whether in the 
plant or in the field, from time to 
time comes up with ideas beneficial to 
the company. But these ideas are 
wasted unless communicated to man- 
agement. At Standard Register we 
provide a printed form for this pur- 
pose. The form is headed “Proposal,” 
and copies are readily available to 
employes in our plants and are given 
to all field men. Space is provided for 
name, department or 
date. A small square must be checked 
if the name is to be kept confidential, 
and there is a statement that “With 
acceptance, all property rights in and 
to this suggestion will pass to Stand- 
ard Register Co. 

In filling in the form, employes 
are asked to answer three questions: 
“What is being done, where and 
how 2” “Describe your idea for im- 
provement.” “Give your estimate of 
savings if possible.”’ Plant employes 
drop their forms in suggestion boxes 
conveniently located in every depart- 
ment; field men mail theirs to the 
suggestion manager. 

While all these programs are effec- 
tive in establishing close and intor- 
mative communication between top 
management and salesmen, a yearly 
opportunity to “sound oft” directly to 
President M. A, Spayd is also pro- 
vided salesmen. 

One of our regular promotions is 


region, and 


“President’s Month” in June. During 
May each salesman, along with train- 
ees, regional managers and district 
supervisors, receives a 12-page print- 
ed booklet. This is a means of get- 
ting information directly from each 
salesman about his activities and what 
he thinks of the company, its pro- 
gram and his place in it. Answers to 
the approximately 120 questions pro- 
vide top management with a clea 
picture of each salesman’s attitude, 
aptitude, enthusiasm and potential. 


to sell 
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Industrial sales in August continued their remarkably 
high stability at the level which was established six 


after seasonal adjustment declined slightly to the May 
level. Inventory liquidation continued to make good 


months ago. 


Scope of this questionnaire is in- 
dicated by a few of the questions: 
Anticipated volume of sales during 
June; number of new customers sold 
during the year to date; number of 
new products sold to present custom- 
ers during the year to date; factors 
believed to be retarding sales; sug- 
gestions for overcoming these difficul- 
ties; competition and how best to 
meet it; what is thought of the com- 
pany’s sales aids and sales operations ; 
memberships in business organiza- 
tions; opinion of the company’s basic 
sales school; suggestions for improv- 
ing this and other activities. 

Answers to all 120 questions are 
informative and frequently helpful in 
improving numerous phases of our op- 
erations. 

Final page of the booklet, how- 
ever, effectively “opens the door” for 
our salesmen to express their feelings 
about the company program and 
policies. Heading of this page reads: 
“This section is provided for your 
comments on any subject not pre- 
viously covered. Feel entirely free to 
say anything you please in the way 
of constructive criticism or recom- 
mendations.” And that is exactly 
what they do. Their comments are a 
gold mine of information, invaluable 
to us in developing further their sell- 
ing potential. Comments cover such 
subjects as products, market oppor- 
tunity suggestions, advertising, mate- 
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The heavy demands of the construction 
industry partly offset the slowness in steel and the cut- 
back in output of 1954 models of automobiles so that sales 


rial sent to salesmen, etc. It is note- 
worthy that compensation is men- 
tioned but seldom, and then, almost 
invariably, the comment is favorable. 

The importance we attach to these 
annual questionnaires is seen in the 
fact that President Spayd reads all 
of them, makes numerous comments 
and recommendations for further 
consideration by the home office staff. 


Self-Evaluation 


But our principal reason for invit- 
ing comments is to give our salesmen 
an opportunity to evaluate them- 
selves and their accomplishments dur- 
ing the preceding 12 months. They 
know as well as we do whether their 
answers to all the questions in the 
booklet indicate a year’s satisfactory 
work; their comments are, in reality, 
a self-evaluation report. 

As a final means of improving our 
sales program and its supervisory as- 
pects every salesman leaving our com- 
pany receives a letter from President 
Spayd, together with a form on which 
he is asked for his evaluation of 
Standard Register. 

President Spayd’s friendly letter 
reads: 

“We are making a sincere and 
honest effort to make Standard a 
better company for which to work. 
The good we like to emphasize—the 


progress in August. The lowering ratios of stocks to sales 
are expected to bring forth an upturn in new orders by 
the fourth quarter. 


bad, to improve. That’s the reason 
for this letter. 

“Since you have been connected 
with us, you are in a position to 
make utterly frank comments about 
many phases of our operation, based 
on your personal experience. 

“Naturally, your interest has now 
shifted. Yet you can contribute some- 
thing for the next fellow’s benefit if 
you will pass on your frank opinions 
for that purpose. 

“The enclosed form will serve as a 
guide. We'd like all the questions 
covered, but go as much further as 
you like. Everything’s confidential, of 
course. 

“Now, thanks and best wishes for 
your future success and happiness.” 

The one-page form is headed: 
“Brickbats or Bouquets,” the next 
line reading: “For the next fellow’s 
benefit, we'd like your frank opinions 
on the following”: 

(1) The Standard Register Co. in 
general—its policies, efficiency, atti- 
tude, etc.; (2) your top manage- 
ment; (3) your supervision; (4) 
your training; (5) your remunera- 
tion; (6) your sales helps; (7) home 
office divisions — effectiveness, etc.; 
(8) how were you treated; (9) why 
did you leave? (Go as far as you 
like. Use reverse side for suggestions 
or brickbats.) 

Very few former salesmen return- 
ing the “Brickbats or Bouquets’’ ques- 
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San Dieco: BIGGER 


APPAREL SALES 


San Antonio, Texas - $37,443,000 
Portland, Oregon - 39,366,000 
Omaha, Neb. . - 28,955,000 
Memphis, Tenn. - 37,488,000 
Columbus, Ohio . 40,402,000 
Salt Lake City, Utah 21,480,000 
Syracuse,N.Y. . 28,243,000 


SAN DIEGO 


$40,446,000 


Dota Copyrighted 1954 Sales Moragem. nt, Survey 
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ALIFORNIA 


REPRESENTED MATIONALLY BY THE WEST-MOLLIDAY co., INC. 


Why Are Sales 
Turning Up Now? 


“For the fourth quarter of 1954,” 
the Future Sales Ratings Board will 
report in the October 1 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, “a new all- 
time high sales record is expected 
overall.” 

How will your industry’s upturn 
compare with 109 other industries? 
Will it be one of the 14 in which 
ratings are raised—or one of the two 
for which lower sales are forecast? 


Read Future Sales Ratings 
in Sales Management 
October 1 


tionnaire cite dissatisfaction with the 
company program, policies or pay 
scale as their reasons for quitting. 
Much more often, it is because of per- 
sonal or family problems, or because 
they realize their lack of exacting 
qualifications demanded of successful 
Standard Register salesmen. 

The district manager also must 
submit a separation report (see page 
124) evaluating in detail all possible 
factors contributing to the salesman’s 
failure or reasons for leaving our 
employ. The final question: ‘‘After 
having reviewed this case objectively, 
what, if anything, occurs to you that 
vou might have done differently to 
help or hold this man?” 

While this may seem a lot of time 
and effort spent on former salesmen, 
the information is of considerable 
value in further developing our hir- 
ing, training and sales-help programs, 
both in the office and in the field. We 
are making every effort to (1) hire 
salesmen who will meet our require- 
ments, and (2) train them adequately 
to become successful Standard Reg- 
ister career men. We think the effort 
is worthwhile, considering only the 
dollars and cents angle because, in 
1953, we reduced salesman turnover 
about 50% compared with 1952. 
With further experience and greater 
refinement of our policies and pro- 
cedures, we believe we can continue 
to impreve the ratio of success to 
failure. 

The human element being what it 
is, there probably will always be sales- 
man turnover problems. But the high 
cost of turnover, both tangible and 
hidden, places an obligation on top 
management to minimize this loss by 
every possible means. The End 
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Cues for You WHERE TO FIND ARE YOU THIS MAN? 
In Pension Plan? ABLE EXECUTIVES We want a general sales mana- 


i ee aa : aaa ger for five iron foundries and 
ere in New York's !argest, most selective al ae aiid . “ 
pool of finely-screened, high-calibre execu- machine shops located in the 
tive personnel, you'll find men of tested middle west. You will have com- 
No longe the forgotten men when mage se eg — oa industry, plete charge of sales including 
. ses administration, manage- wa ae u 

pensions come due, salesmen of the = — oe pote ae eg ~ complete supervision of about 
Alexander F i ] m Co. Colorado duction, advertising, sales, marketing, fifteen salesmen. The man we 
rae hase h, . merchandising, distribution, public rela- want must be experienced in 

‘ing a l te ‘1r ow re- ions ‘ F “08 ) ‘ is i j 5 
oprings, contribute to their own re tions . . . and at no cost to you Phone o1 this, allied.Jines or component 


' rite us about your requirements. 
tirement by matching dollars with the wens Bb Sewt your requireinen parts. Salary-commensurate with 


There is no substitute for experience. 


company in a sales-based fund pro- Sie intel job and your own ability. Com- 


; plete information about your 

gram. FORTY PLUS CLUB ae J 

; self, salary expected, etc., in the 
J . | Jon ' Ale xander, founder and in its 15th year first letter, please. Write Box 

president, figured: Good salesmen are 220 Broadway, New York 38 BE 3-6086 3066, Sales Management. 

good spenders—something should be 


done to encourage them to save some 


of their earnings. He conceived the S100K City {7 
“matched dollars” plan, enabling o 
. ~ 
> 


Alexander salesmen to increase their 
retirement benefits as they increase 
their sales. Since the start of the 
plant for the 150-man national sales 
force, he reports, sales have increased, 


BIG STICK 


IN SIOUXLAND! 


resulting in higher retirement funds Give your sales promotions the power 
for the salesmen. punch they need in one of the nations 
In the nine years ‘of the plan’s & richest markets. Contact our National 


; : Reps now! 
operation, combined  salesmen-com- 


pany contributions have _ totaled Gross Farm Income 


meg EP ties Effective Buying Inc 

$553,418. About $85,000 has been Population... 814,800 
paid to disabled members or to bene- (Sales Management and S. R. D. S. Market Facts) 
can . ’ . oe , for the 49 County Siouxland Area 
ficiaries of deceased members. An 


additional sum of about $25,000 has =: = . 3 
been refunded to salesmen unable to pen The Siaux City Sournal 
R 


remain with the firm. 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


EPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JANN & KELLEY, INC 
50-50 Cost 


This is how the plan works: e i 
Every salesman who has completed ee a rn ey — 13 
five vears with the firm is eligible. 
° ~ ‘. : " © 
He contributes 50% of the cost of h $9 HTH f 
the retirement policy, the company to t e Vg Be ion le 
: 1 - She | 
puts in the other 50%. ied rdw r M rk ® 
Plan guarantees the salesman-mem a are a et Ist 
ee, N . t The HARDWARE AGE Verified List will save you time and 
— 5 quit maaie . . 0) . : 
ber a life re tireme¢ nt Inc ome ot $1 money in making sales. Use it for market planning, in setting RNAs own 
per month for each $1,000 of his up sales territories, in making personal contacts with buyers and CIE, 
average net earnings for a five-veal officials in the wholesale hardware field. Your salesmen will find 


it a tremendous help in planning calls and routes efficiently and 
profitably. Order copies for your Sales Dept. and salesmen now. 


The Only Source of Complete, Accurate, 

Current Data on: = : 
; ‘ Hardware Wholesalers in U.S. a 
in sales means an increase in retire- Hardware Wholesalers in Canada. ene 
ment benefits. No increase or de- Hardware Wholesalers in Hawaii. NEW 2\st Edition 
Sa ee x , ‘a Sens Heavy Hardware Wholesalers in U.S. 
crease 1s allow ed for the fiv e-yeal (These are in addition to 420 Hardware 
period immediately preceding his re- 


Vholesalers handling heavy hardware.) MORE THAN 230 PAGES 
tirement. eee ee coe > Wholesale listings include: 
, ndaustria upply istriputors in an. * . q 

Normal retirement age under the Plumbers’ and Tinners’ Supgly Jobber Name endeddress ° Capitelization 
wate ef. ae ae in U.S. Date Established © Names of buyers 

plan is 65 for members who take out ’ ‘ and merchandise handled by each 

the policy at age 5 5 or under. KF 1 hy weer Mga Tinnew’ Supply jebbew Territory covered 

over-)) joiners retirement is 10 vears Manufacturers’ Agents handling hard- Number of men travelled 

after joining date. ware and houssfurnishing lines in U.S. Hames and titles of officials 
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period. On Dec. 31 of each succeed- 
ing vear, his five-year average net 
earnings are recalculated, retirement 
benefits readjusted. Thus an increase 


Note: for N. i . 
before the 10 vears are up. In case oe or New York City sales, add 45¢ for 3% Sales Tax. | 
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When Prospects Say, 
“Show Me Examples!” 


Give them a booklet of case histories of your products in 


use. Before you turn your salesmen into photo-reporters, 
read why Pittsburgh Plate Glass hires a commercial service. 


The case-history booklet continues 
to be an effective piece of sales pro- 
motional literature, Pictured above 
is the front cover of the third edition 
(10,000 copies printed at a cost of 
\0c each) of a booklet issued by the 
Brush Division, Baltimore, of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 

This booklet, as were its prede- 
cessors, is distributed free. To date, 
the company has received 1,900 re- 
quests for the booklet as a result of 
publicity and advertising. In addi- 
tion, the booklet has been widely dis- 
tributed by the company. Some 5,000 
requests were received in two years 
for the second booklet. 
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Pittsburgh’s brushes wash potatoes 
and deburr aluminum for win- 

The company knows there is 
useful information in the wide range 
of applications of its brushes . . . and 
it makes the data available through 
the booklets. 

“Typical Problems Solved by Pitts- 
burgh Brushes” was originated by 
Assistant Manager Arthur 
Gladmon when he was Brush Di- 
vision advertising manager. 

The well-illustrated and docu- 
mented 44-page booklet called for 
more work than is apparent. Case- 
history reporting is not an easy job. 
Pittsburgh Plate first tried to obtain 


dows. 


Sass 


story material through its industrial 
brush salesmen: They were assigned 
to interview officials of companies 
using PPG brushes, but found most 
companies reluctant to talk with a 
supplier. 

The job then was turned over to 
Sickles Photo- Reporting Service, 
Newark, N. J. Pittsburgh Plate 
learned that management representa- 
tives talk more freely to an_ inde- 
pendent reporting service. 

For example, the Sickles team con- 
sults with the general manager of a 
plant using Pittsburgh Plate power- 
driven brushes, sends to the Brush 
Division photographs of the brushes 
in use together with a report includ- 
ing this basic information: 


e Name and address of the com- 
pany and what it manufactures. 


e The manufacturing process, es- 
pecially that part of it requiring use 
of industrial brushes. 


¢ Number of operations each day 
in which brush is used. 


¢ Number of years Pittsburgh 
brushes have been used and why they 
are preferred to competitors’ brushes. 


¢ Name of company ofhcial from 
whom the report is obtained. 


The report and photographs are 
then sent to Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Co., Inc., Baltimore advertising 
agency handling the Brush Division 
account. The agency prepares the 
booklet. 

Reason for issuing the booklets is 
explained in two brief statements on 
front and back pages. It is explained 
all Pittsburgh brush installations have 
at least one thing in common: The 
problem, large or small, was solved 
by the combined efforts of a Pitts- 
burgh brush engineer and the cus- 
tomer-company. 

Case histories are used to illustrate 
advertisements. Some advertisements 
carry a description of the booklet, 
tell how it may be obtained. The 
sales force also distributes copies 
among old and new accounts which 
may be prospects for power-driven 
brushes. 

There are 20 case histories in the 
current booklet. Photographs are 
given major space in each two-page 
presentation. Among the “histories” 
are exaigples of how Pittsburgh 
brushes clean 30,000 radiator sections 
a week; remove insulation from motor 
leads; remove excess rubber which 
accumulates in the production of tire 
valves, and remove scale from pre- 
heated bar stock. 

Whenever prospects request book- 
lets, there is a complete follow-up. 
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If You Are Planning A 
Sales Meeting or Convention... 


You want all the help you can get to select just the right site . . . one that offers the 


best facilities and surroundings at rates you'd like to pay. 


You can have all the help you need without charge, you know, by calling upon Meet- 
ing-Site Service. 


This free service provides you with complete information on possible sites for: 


¢ SALES CONFERENCES ¢ NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
* DEALER MEETINGS ¢ REGIONAL MEETINGS 
* TRAVELING EXHIBITS ¢ TRADE SHOWS 


Anywhere in United States, Canada and Caribbean, facts on facilities and 
rates are yours for the asking. Simply tell Meeting-Site Service what fa- 
cilities you need, for how many people, when, in what areas or cities. Complete 


facts—along with color brochures of hotels—will be sent to you without cost. 


MEETING-SITE SERVICE 


A Free Service to Sales Management and Sales Meetings Subscribers 


MEETING-SITE SERVICE 


* | Mail this form to > Sales Mectings 


1200 Land Title Bldg., Phila. 10, Pa. 


Please send a list of hotels having facilities we require and other data as indicated below. 
| understand there is no cost or obligation on our part for this service to subscribers. 


Sabet Manageme (If data required for more than one meeting, give details in letter.) 


We prefer to meet in (city or area) Dates 

Attendance will be .....We prefer [|] Metropolitan Hotel, [| Resort Hotel. 

No. of bedrooms required: Single... .. ., Double , Twin , Suites For how many nights? 

No. of meeting rooms needed ; capacity of largest Exhibit area required: sq. ft. 
Our meeting will include a [| Breakfast [|] Luncheon (| Dinner or Banquet [| Cocktail Party 
Sports or recreational facilities required: 

Could use help with [| Entertainment 


Additional facts about our needs: 


Send facts to: NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS ar aaties 
CITY ere ba STATE 


» 
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advertising 
essentials 
show 


november 15, 16, 17, 1954 
hotel biltmore 
new york city 


the newest in 
Displays - Graphic Arts 
Packaging « Visual Aids - Signs 
Photography - Premiums 
Films « Art - Paper and 
Allied Products and Services 


OVER 9,700 ATTENDED LAST SHOW! 
write on business letterhead for 
guest tickets or exhibitors 
information 


advertising trades institute, inc. 
THOMAS B. NOBLE, chairman 

270 park avenue, new york 17 
murray hill 8-0091 


next SALES AIDS SHOW also at 
hotel biltmore, may 23, 24, 25, 1955 


| Mr. Sales Manager: 
IS THE SALES BOOM 
WORKING FOR YOU? 


Are Sales Up or Down? 


Do you want a plan that 
will pay for itself out of 
increased business? You 
can inspire your Salesmen 
and Dealers with the I.S.I.* 
Travel Vacation Plan—over 
70 choice TRAVEL VACA- 
TIONS. 

Write for the I.S.1.* folder 
that tells how to “PLAN 
THE SALES CONTEST.” 


International Sales Incentives, Inc.* 


1654 Hanna Building Dept. SM 
TOwer 1-0393 Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Experienced Sales Manager Wanted 


For aggressive firm selling non-food items 
to grocer, drug and department stores 
Must be able to organize and operate sales 
division. Age from 28 to 40 and capable of 
earning $25,000 per year. Box 306( 
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The request first is acknowledged by 
the advertising agency. A copy goes 
to the factory salesmen covering the 
specific area and another to the branch 
salesman in the city of the inquiry’s 
origin. 

Although Pittsburgh Plate knows 
the booklets are terrific 
job,” precise results are not avail- 
able because inquiries referred to 
branches are not separated from othe: 
business. 

Inquiries are further followed up 
by brush engineers who go into the 
plants to study problems first-hand. 
These engineers examine the metals 
affected, motor speeds and other fac- 
tors to help the company select the 
proper brush to overcome the prob- 
lem. Many times a standard brush, 
or a modification of a standard de- 


doing ‘‘a 


sign, can do the job. Less often, a 
special brush must be designed. 

In addition to showing how Pitts- 
burgh brushes are used in a variety 
of industries, the 20 case histories 
point up many reasons why customers 
prefer Pittsburgh brushes—convinc- 
ing arguments when salesmen call on 
new prospects. 

Satisfied customers are working 
with PPG to produce a sales tool 
which is in turn producing additional 
business. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
(principal products glass and paint) 
began the manufacture of industrial 
power-driven brushes in 1931 when 
brushes were needed for polishing 
glass. Now it manufactures brushes 
both for its own use and for cus- 
tomers convinced PPG brushes are 
best for their purposes. The End 


Drive-In Wins Convert 


The lumber yard, with its related lines of paint and hardware, now moves 


closer to prospects. 
Minneapolis: 


Says Jim Stewart, president, Stewart Lumber Co., 


“With drive-ins used so effectively in all types of products and services, 
the lumber industry is not to be left out.” Stewart’s, whose regular lumber 
yard is nearby, offers Weyerhauser lumber, Glidden paints, Stanley tools, 
and R.O.W. windows in a new showroom which makes shopping easy for 


do-it-yourself prospects. 


Words in the bottom panel of the outdoor sign, created by Naegele Adver- 
tising Co., Inc., Minneapolis-St. Paul, can be changed a la a theater marquee. 
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Advertising Trades Institute ........... 
Agency: James R. Flanagan 

Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc 


American Airlines, Inc. ........... 3rd Cover 


Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 

(Classified) 

Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 
American Weekly 

Agency: Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. 
Appleton Post Crescent 

Agency: The Brady Company 
Artkraft Sign Company 

Agency: Wendt Advertising Agency 
Associated Purchasing Publications .... 

Agency: Baisch Advertising Agency 


Bloomington Daily Pantagraph ......... 
Agency: The Biddle Company 
Buffalo Courier Express 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan Inc 
Building Supply News 
Agency: Arthur R. MacDonald, Inc 


Chemical Week 

Agency: Royal & DeGuzman 
Chicago Sun Times 

Agency: John W. Shaw Advertising, 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, 
The Christy Company 

Agency: Charles F. Dowd, 
Cincinnati Times Star 

Agency: The Chester C. Moreland Company 
Cleveland Press 

Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
H. S. Crocker Company 

Agency: Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff 
Custom Food Products, Inc. 

Agency: Marthens, Galloway & Simms, 


Dallas Morning News 
Agency: Randal! Perry, Advertising 
The Davenport Times Democrat 
Agency: L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 
Dazey Corporation 
Agency: Glee R. Stocker & Associates 
Delano Studios 
Dell Publishing Company 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, Inc 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
Agency: The Buchen Company 
Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company, 
Advertising 
yo ening ly + Warehouse Corporation 
— The Merrill Anderson 
ompany, Inc 


Electrical Dealer 
Agency: Meermans, 


First 3 Markets Group, Inc. 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Fountain & Fast Food 


Greensboro News & Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Greyhound Lines 
Agency: Beaumont & Hohman, Inc. 
Grit Publishing 
Agency: Arndt, Preston, Chapin, Lamb & 
Keen, Inc. 


Jam Handy Organization, Inc. .....2nd Cover 


Agency: Campbell-Ewald, Inc 
Hardware Age 

Agency: Wm. B. Remington Inc. 
Haywood Tag Company 

Agency: The Vanden Company Inc. 


Heinn Company 
Agency: Paulson-Gerlach & Associates, 


Hinde & Dauch 
Agency: Howard Swink Advertising 
Agency, Inc 
Hollywood Advertising Company 
Agency: Albert Weisberg Advertising 
The Schuyler Hopper Compcny 


Indianapolis Star & News 

Agency: Sidener & Van Riper, | 
Industrial Packaging 

Agency: Allan Marin & Associates, Inc. 


International Sales Incentives, Inc. 
Agency: Baker & Baker & Associates, Inc. 


Journal of Accountancy 


Keeney Publishing 
Agency: William J. Williams, Advertising 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


Kentucky Hotel 
Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 
Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 
H. S. Krueger-Flowers of Hawaii 
Agency: Abbott Kimball Company of 
California, Inc 


Louisville Courier Journal 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey, Advertising 


Market Statistics 
Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc 
Mayfair & Lennox Hotels 
Agency: H. George Bloch Advertising 
ompany 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
Mechanization, Inc. 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 
Memphis Press Scimitar-Commercial 
Appeal 
Agency: Rosengarten & Steinke, Inc 
The Miami Herald 
Agency: August Dorr Advertising 
Midwest Farmpaper Unit 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley 
Mill & Factory 
Agency: Hazad Advertising Company 
Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Kiau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap & 
Associates, Inc. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 
Missouri Ruralist 
Agency: R. J. Potts-Calkins & Holden, Inc 


National Broadcasting Company, 

TV Networ 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 
Nascon Products 

Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc 
New Equipment Digest 

Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, 
Newspaper Agency Corporation 

Agency: Francom Advertising Agency 
New York Journal American 

Agency: Sterling Advertising Agency, Inc. 
New York News 

Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc 
North American Van Lines Inc. 

Agency: Applegate Advertising Agency 


Oravisual, Inc. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
Agency: Hammond, ! 


Packaging Parade 
Agency: Allan Marin & Associates, 


Packer Publishing Company 
Agency: Rogers & Smith Potts-Turnbull 
Peo-ia Journal-Stor 


Agency: Arbingast, Becht & Associates, Inc. 


Perrygraf Corporation 

Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 
Pioneer Rubber 

Agency: Carr Liggett Advertising, Inc. 
Portiand Oregonian 

Agency: Cole & Weber 
Product Engineering 

Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap & 

Associates, Inc 

Puck, The Comic Weekly 

Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates 
Pyrene C-O-Two 

Agency: Gray & Rogers 


Railway Express Agency 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc 


The Ronald Press Company 


Sales Management 
Sales Meetings 
San Diego Union-Tribune 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 
The San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
Seattle Times 
Agency: Cole & Weber 
Seventeen 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 
Sheraton Hotels 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 
Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 
Agency: M. D. Lasky Company 


Sioux City Journal & Tribune 
Standard Group of Outdoor Advertisles 
Companies 
Agency: Calkins & Holden, Inc 
Steel : 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, 
Strathmore Paper Company 
Agency: Abbott Kimball Conoem, Inc 


Sweet's Catalog Service 
Agency: The Sc —_ Hopper Company 


Thomas Publishing Quupew 
Agency: W. N. Hudson, Advertising 


Trans World Airlines, Inc. f 
Aaency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Troy Record Newspapers 
US News & World Report 
Agency: The Caples Company 


United Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly, 


s 


Vienna Mfg. C 
Aqency: Food Research & “Advertising 


Visual Methods Company, Inc. 


WATV (Newark) 

Agency: Atlantic Advertising Company 
WEBNS (Columbus) 

Agency: Byer & Bowman 
WBT (Charlotte) 
WHEF (Moline-Rock Island) . bes 

Agency: Clement T. Hanson Company 
WHO (Des Moines) 

Agency: Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency 
WMCT (Memphis) : 

Agency: Simon & Gwynn Advertising 
WSM (Nashville) 

Agency: Noble Dury & Associates 
Western Union Telegraph Company ... 

Agency: Albert Frank, Guenther Law Inc. 
bat ~agegnpe Broadcasting Company, ~— 

pate Ketchum, MacLecd & Grove Inc. 
Winnebago Newspapers 

Agency: Cummings, Brand & McPherson 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette 

Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding Inc 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. .......... 


SALES MANAGER 


to $20,000 


Our company has an _ excellent 
opportunity for a General Sales 
Manager to direct all sales activ- 
ities. We are a well established, 
growing and profitably operated 
manufacturer of small industrial 
components, and our sales are 
about $10,000,000 annually. 

The right man will have national 
sales experience in such items as 
controls, fractional h.p. motors, 
small compressors and pumps, in- 
dustrial electronic components, 
electric relays, fuses, or similar 
products. Preferred age is 38 to 48. 
Replies may be brief, should in- 
clude present position, home tele- 
phone and will be treated in strict 
confidence. Box 3065. 


How nee st Photo-Reports 


Illustrated booklet describes how 
Sickles gets pictures and reports 
for Advertisers and Editors 
Send for free copy 
SICKLES 
Photo-Reporting Service 
38 Park Pl., Newark, N. J. 
MArket 2-3966 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By T. Harry Thompson 


The deadline for another quarterly 
payment on my income tax reminded 
this naive feature-head in a 
Sunday supplement: “Money's Not 
So Important, If You Have Plenty.” 


me oft 


‘A sow’s ear may not make a silk 
irse,”’ says the Lone Star Scanner, 
but a good calf can do a lot for a 


1° ’ 
STOCKING. 


The craft lost a top-drawer copy- 

i when my old friend Walt 
Weintz moved up to circulation man- 
ager of Reader's Digest. 


writer 


Nit—You say you gave Gomez a 
special price?” 

Wit—"Yeah; he’s an old Spanish 
customer.” 


Long before Christian Dior tried 
to make Dame Fashion slow down on 
curves (a line borrowed, incidentally, 
from Walt Weintz), Corey Ford 
wrote about the Polynesian girl who 
was “breasting the waves . .. and 
vice versa.” 


A duck’s egg is just as edible as a 
hen’s, but the hen sounds-off every 
time she drops one and thereby sews 
up the market. It pays to advertise! 


Standing on your dignity may be 
okay, but it doesn’t make you look 
any bigger, it says here. 


“A Matter ef Manner” was a brief 
reprint of reportorial gems which 
have appeared in Time. Further proof 
that good writing makes good read- 
ing. 


Harry Klein sends a “cutting” 
from an English newspaper, reading: 
“The Plaza Cinema, Plymouth, has 
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just taken out an 
covering every member of the audi- 
ence for 500 pounds in the event of 
demise from gelogenic rupture. This 
means, in plain English, laughing 
yourself to death.” It was a plug for 
the French film, “M. Hulot’s Holli- 


day.” 


insurance-policy 


Another clip from the same cor- 
respondent, headed “A Wife For 
Sale, September 6th, 1729,” sounds 
more like a gag than a reprint from 
the files: ‘‘Last Wednesday, one 
Everet, of Fleet Lane, sold his wife 
to one Griffin, of Long Lane, for a 
3-shilling bowl of punch; who, we 
hear, hath since complained of a bad 
bargain.”’ Good for a smile, but not 
a gelogenic rupture. 


Add _ similes: ‘‘As 


chameleon.” 


perky as a 


I know of no more powerful direct 
advertising than the blue-and-white 
band reading: “This shirt was washed 
in gentle Lux Flakes.” 


“Cooperation will solve many 
problems. Even freckles would be a 
nice coat of tan if they would ever get 
together.”"—The Milk Salesman. 


A letter to the editor of a local 
paper has the “D.C.” in “Washing- 
ton, D.C.,” standing for “District of 
Confusion.” 


A caption-writer on Life doubtless 
waited years to put this under a fish 
photo: ‘‘Pike’s Pique.” 


Comedian Joe E. Lewis, according 
to Look, told a night-club audience 
that reading about cigarets and can- 
cer had scared him so much he'd 
given up reading. Billy Rose likewise 
took a dim view of the hysteria. 


Rhythm Section: “How to Drive 
. and Stay Alive’—Town Journal. 


Herb Dickson says it’s right to 
love our neighbors as ourselves, as 
Holy Writ commands, but he won- 
ders if the neighbors could stand that 
much affection. 


The gas industry could adopt an 
old simile as a slogan for its blue- 
flame ranges: “Hot as blue blazes. 


Also, I think Shell Premium Gas. 
which has been plugging its TCP 
additive, could go a step further and 
say the letters stand for “Top Car 
Performance.” 


Nit—‘You say he’s a super-sales- 
man?” 

Wit—Yeah; he could sell snow- 
tires in Key West.” 


Go-Fly-a-Kite Dep't: A brand-new 
apartment-house has a Rental Appli- 
cation with one blank space headed: 
“Yearly salary or earnings,” and 
another: ‘Present rent.”’ Isn’t that a 
bit too nosey for good salesmanship ? 


It’s a lame crack, Tessie, but, if 
you insist, Westbrook Pegler bats out 
his column on a gripe-writer. 


I think copywriters are overdoing 
that apostrophe-n-apostrophe business 
as a contraction of the little word 
“and.” Let’s leave it to Amos 'n’ 


Andy. 


Guess you’ve heard the Neuropath 
Song: “That Old Ganglion — of 


Mine.” 


Sophisticated headline by AfcCall’s 
in SM: “Listen . they're playing 
our song!” 


You're slightly confused, Tessie. A 
man miy be out of sight but not out 
of his mind. 


a 
Pat headline for Delano Prints in 
SM: “The Printsly Gift,” and just 
in time for corporations who want to 
say “Merry Christmas” to their 
friends. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


An American Airlines incentive program 
can make the difference 


Let it help now to boost last quarter sales. 


It's one thing to raise a salesman’s quota, but it’s 
quite another matter to raise his enthusiasm. One of 
the most successful ways to accomplish both is the 
famous American Airlines Incentive Program—Holi- 
day On Wings. 


A Complete Program — American’s Holiday On 
Wings is a complete incentive program that requires 
a minimum of effort on your part. To set it in motion, 
you simply determine the objectives and who shall 
participate. Films, posters, stickers and other types 
of stimulating promotional material are all provided 
by American. Plane tickets, hotel reservations, sight- 
seeing tours, etc., are all taken care of by American’s 
experienced personnel. : 


Tailored To Suit your particular requirements—Most 
important, American’s Holiday On Wings can be 
tailored to suit your own particular requirements 
and size. For example, it offers weekends and more 
at such talked-about places as New York, New 
England, Mexico, Arizona’s Sun Country and Cali- 
fornia. In addition to boosting sales, a Holiday On 
Wings can be employed to achieve almost any end 
beneficial to your business such as safety, better at- 


tendance and greater production. Because of its vari- 
ety and versatility, it has proven to be a tremendous 
success with hundreds of firms—both big and small— 
including insurance companies, oil concerns, chemi- 
cal outfits, bakeries, bottlers, clothing stores and 
manufacturers of just about everything from auto- 
mobiles to paper cups. 


Find out more about American’s Holiday On 
Wings while the idea is still fresh in your mind. Use 
the coupon below to obtain complete details on how 
you can step up production and increase sales with 
this practical and proven incentive program. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “ 


Americas Leading Airline 


American Airlines, Inc. 
100 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please forward complete information on American’s proven in- 
centive program—Holiday On Wings. 


Department H 


Name 


Company 


When you want more than identification of 
your brand from your advertising, the medium 
to use is the newspaper. Your advertising gets 
buying action no other medium can match when 
you take advantage of the dynamic relation- 
ship between the newspaper and its readers. 

People turn to the newspaper with a per- 
sonal interest not given to any other medium. 
It is the primary, and for most the only, source 
of the information and guidance they use in 
daily life. It is the medium from which they do 
practically cil their buying. 

As Chicago’s most dynamic newspaper, the 
Tribune is bought, read and bought from by 


hundreds of thousands more families than are 
reached by any other Chicago newspaper. 
During the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1953 
the buying of readers attracted to the Tribune 
over $58,000,000.00 in advertising—far 
more than has ever been placed in a similar 
period in any other newspaper in the world. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to 
discuss with you a plan that will produce more 
sales of your brand and build a consumer 
franchise for it among Tribune readers that 
will place you in a stronger market position. 
Why not ask him to call now while the matter 
is fresh in your mind? 


New York City Detroit 
E. P. Struhsocker W. E. Bates 
220 E. 42nd St. Penobscot Bidg. 


Son Francisco 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
155 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick Associates 
3460 Wilshire Bivd. 


Chicago 
ADVERTISING SALES A. W. Dreier 


REPRESENTATIVES 1333 Tribune Tower 


